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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON GAWIN DOUGLASS TRANSLA- 
TION OF VIRGIL’S ZNEID. 


THERE is no one, whose observations 
can carry him back thirty years, but 
must have remarked a great change, 
within that short period, in, the taste 
me of the age, more especially with re- 
me spect to poetry. The classical models 
Me have fallen into much comparative 
neglect. We remember very well 
when there was scarcely a young lady 
| that had any pretensions to literature, 
who was not quite familiar with Pope’s 
Homer, and Dryden’s Virgil. A- 


that figured most in the imaginations 
of the British fair, no longer ago than 
we have now mentioned—and, if our 
recollection does not fail us, the Trojan 
om war was otten keenly fought over 
m 2gain by many a beautiful combat- 
ant. They had their favourite Gods 
and Goddesses too, as well as heroes. 


= What female heart could resist: the 


bright-haired Apollo? Minerva had her 


® votaries. Venus, to be sure, had hers. 


| How many tears were shed from bril- 
liant eyesover the sorrowsof Androma- 
m che and Dido! All this is at an end. 
| The names, indeed, remain, but every 
feeling connected with them is gone. 
Walter Scott and Lord Byron have 
entirely demolished the ancient he- 
; roes and heroines, and the poor Gods 


of Olympus cannot hold up their heads 
before Bramah, Vishnou, and Seevah! 
— We do not wish to rank too positive- 
ly among the daudatores temporis acti ; 
We would rather discover a progress 


in all that is going on in the world: 
We trust, too, that we are not insen- 
sible to the genius and the lights 
which have been so profusely shed 
around the days on which we are fal- 
len, yet we may be pardoned if we are 
still somewhat swayed by our old clas- 
sical prejudices—and if 


O’er her lovely hopes that once were dear, 

The time-taught spirit, pensive, not severe, 

With milder griefs her aged eye shall fill, 

And weep their falsehood, tho’ she love 
them still. 


We must-admit, indeed, that if the 
long established images of classical 
poetry have for some time past va- 
nished into a dim distance—every 
other kind of imagery and _ personifie 
cation has been most liberally brought 
into the foreground. All the mon- 
sters of the Hindoo mythology mingled 
with the languor and opulence of 
oriental scenery ; all the dark pase 
sions and penetralia of ‘Turkish sera- 
glios, with their mosques, kiosks, 
guls and bulbuls ; all the harsher but 
the far more awakening features of 
our own northern chivairy, presented 
amid the scenes which have been fa- 
miliar to us from our childhood, but 
which have acquired a fresh and al- 
most foreign colouring to our imegina- 
tions, from the antique figures which 
have been made.to move over them, 
and from the glow of that Poetical 
Spirit which has clothed them. in 
its own excelling brightness: The 
variety and extraordinary beauty of | 
many of those representations may 
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well excuse us, if we have all, docti 
et indocti, bowed down before new 
idols, and forgotten, for a time at 
least, the way to our ancient temples. 
Things, indeed, have come to such a 
pass, that some of the most devoted 
admirers of Homer and Virgil have 
been heard to whisper, (a horrible 
heresy !) that they could not but pre- 
fer the Flodden-field of Marmion even 
to the most glorious battles on the 
lains of Troy; and that they have 
felt the death of the Corsair’s wife as 
much more affecting than -widow 
Dido’s, as that atrocious hero, with 
all his crimes, is certainly a more in- 
teresting personage than the pious 
/Eneas ! 

We do not, however, give up the 
cause of our old masters for lost. 
Perhaps they may never again acquire 
that universal dominion which was 
long so quietly yielded to them. They 
may always remain a sort of ex-em- 
perors in poetry ; but we are ase 


_ sure they will finally settle in a muc 


more extensive sway than an island of 
Elba or a St Helena. We shall re- 
sort to them again, were it from 
the impulse merely of novelty— 
for, after they have been sometime 
neglected, they will become new. The 
haste, the carelessness, the occasional 
clumsiness of our present great min- 
strels will then appear to infinite dis- 
advantage, when contrasted with the 
grand completeness and perfection of 
Greek and Roman composition. Ho- 
mer, too, besides, has many qua- 
lities, in common with the most ad- 
mired poets of the present day, and the 
marvellous freshness and vigour of 
his pictures, if there were nothing 
else, would be enough to continue his 
triumphant progress down the stream 
of ages. The fine genius of Virgil, 
indeed, is less glaring and obtrusive, 
and may partly be concealed under 
the veil of that imitative spirit which 
encircles him: Yet there is a charm 
in his tranquillity and repose ; in his 
Godlike superiority to those scenes of 
human life which he seems to con- 
template, as it were, from a distance, 


==that is infinitely refreshing and ele- 
* vating when we have long been inter- 


mingled, either in description or in 


’ actual existence, with the vehemence 

* and turmoil of earthly characters and 

passions. Jt is, indeed, the 
at 


of higher natures which he 


tames utters, and there is ever in his 


(Feb. 


ity and majesty the impression of 
celestial His serene light 
may sometimes seem to vanish before 
the gaudiness of the common day— 
but there will ever be spirits of re- 
finement and sensibility to whom he 
will a to 

PWalk in beauty as the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies !_ 

We remarked, in a former essay, 
that the perfection of the Virgilian 
composition seems to have been even 
more an object of admiration in rude 
times thanit is now; and, in particular, 
we quoted the warm encomium of 
Gawin Douglas, on this ‘ peerless 
pearl, patron of poetry.” We now, 
according to our promise, proceed to 
give an account of that translation of 
the Zneid, which, in consequence of 
this admiration, amidst all the disad- 
vantages of his age, the Scottish Prelate 
has so wonderfully executed. In do- 
ing sc, perhaps, we are making use of 
a little ruse de guerre, and as we have 
been in no inconsiderable degree wiled 
off from our ancient poetic masters, 
by the great romancers of modern 
times, it is but fair to endeavour to 
trace our way back to them again, by 
the help of a fine old minstrel of the 
real chivalrous Gawin Douglas 
finished his translation but a few years 
before the battle of Flodden! We 
have no hesitation in saying, that it 
is by far the most spirited translation 
of that second epic in the world, whieh 
the world has yet seen ; and although 
it is about as unlike Virgil as the 


court of James the Fourth was unlike 


that of Augustus, it yet possesses a 
character of beauty of its own, which 
we should in vain look for in the Ro- 
man poet himself. It would give us 
great pleasure, if we could possibly 
succeed in making our readers partake 
in the delight which we ourselves 
have found in this noble monument 


‘of the prefervidumingenium Scotorum. 


The chief obstacle in our way is the 
language. If it were plain Scotch, or 
old English, we should have no great 
alarm; on the contrary; after what 
Burns and the* author of Waverley 
have done for their native dialect, we 
should rather look upon this circum- 
stance as'‘a powerful recommendation, 
to our southern readers. 

ut the excellent Bishop of Dunkeld 
goes a step beyond our eminent con- 
temporaries. He seems to have thought 
that nothing could be too good: for 
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Virgil ; and as he did not find a suffi- 
cient quantity of expression to satisfy 
him in his own simple honest Scotch, 
which, however, he gives with admir- 
able effect when he pleases, he casts 
about him inalldirections, and notonly 
coins plentifully from the Latin, by 
which means, while he at 9 enno- 
bles his language, he yet often lends it 
an air of pedantry ; but he has likewise 
recourse to French, Italian, German, 
and every tongue within his reach, so 
that the result of the whole is a little 
too much of the “ Babylonish dia- 
leet,” 
The party-colour’d dress, 
patch’d and pyball’d languages ; 
t 
English cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin ; 

which the witty author of Hudibras 
describes as the style of his hero. In 
spite of all this, however, there is 
both great sweetness and great expres- 
sion in the language of this delight- 
ful old bard; and if his readers will 
make the exertion of getting over, in 
some degree, his peculiarities, they 
will be amply rewarded by his un- 


common beauties. 


If we were to give a general cha- 
racter of Douglas's Eneid, we would 
speak of it rather as an original 
poem than’as a translation, and we 
would describe it as the finest poeti- 
cal romance which has come down 
to us from the heroic ages of mo- 
dern Europe. It is.written with all 
the ardour and glow of original com- 
position, because the profound admira- 
tion which Gawin felt for his author, 
seems to have operated with him as 
inspiration merely, and not as any re- 
straint: he introduces, indeed, no- 
thing of his own,—that he would have 
looked upon as impiety,—-but all Vir- 

il’s images and conceptions become 

is own in passing through his mind. 
They often, indeed, lose their gran- 
deur and their dignity, but they ac- 
quire, in return, a character of nature 
and naiveté which they do not possess 
in their Roman garb. We sometimes 
lose sight of the conquerors of the 
world, but, instead, we have glimpses 
of our own unconquered highlanders 
on their native hills: the ideas of 


chivalrous and feudal times are ever 
intermingling with the fallen great- 
ness of a former world, and even the 
names and the notions of Christian 
worship confer a species of singular 
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sanctity on the vanished rites of Pa- 
ganism. All this produces a peculiar 
character of beauty, which belongs 
more to a romance than to an epic, 
and all that remains of Virgil is the 
regular story, which controls the 
Troubadour wandering and extrava- 
gance ; the correct judgment, which 
reduces the tic imagery within 
bounds ; and that general diffusion of 
fine poetry, which constantly holds 
up the mind of the translator to the 
level of his work, and keeps him 
steady to his aim. 

The general style of the narrative 
is much in the loose unjointed 
composition of the old poetic ro- 
mancers, although Virgil too keeps 
this in check. It can scarcely ever be 
said to possess the grand march of its 
original, but there are many passages 
composed in a strain of great natural 
elegance and simplicity. Where, at 
any time, however, the Roman poet 
works up a favourite description or 
simile, the ambition of his translator 
is instantly roused in such passages 
to endeavour to keep pace with him. 
Sometimes be goes a little bevond the 


mark, and caricatures where he wishes . 


to give the full expression; yet, at 
other times, he improves upon his 
original, or at least gives a stroke or 
two to the picture, which, if they 
detract something from its elegance, 
add to its power. Perhaps one of 
the faults of Virgil is, that he keeps 
too much in generals,—he is too 
guarded to be eminently picturesque. 
Whenever a picture derives its finish 
from a sentiment, then this divine poet 
is incomparable, but where a pointed 
image is required, he too often conténts 
himself with some vague and indistinct 
circumstance. One ot the distinguish- 
ing merits of his translator, on the 
contrary, is his admirable picturesque 
talent. ‘This seems to have been-his 
forte as well as Chaucer’s, particular- 
ly in descriptions of natural scenery. 
Chaucer, indeed, excels equally in that 
still more dramatic painting, which 
gives a character in a description. Ho- 
ier, too, possesses this talent, as is ad- 
mirably exemplified in his descriptions 
of Thersites and Ulysses, but we lo 
not recollect an example of it in Vir- 
gil. Of Gawin Douglas's descriptive 
powers, some of his: prologues to the 
several books of the A®neid contain 
splendid instances, and we shall gee 
likewise what vivacity be occasionally 
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lends to the generalization of Virgil's 
pictures, by the addition of a few 
striking particulars. 

We shall now proceed somewhat 
farther into. the detail of this great 
performance, and we only fear lest we 
shall be tempted to detain our read- 
ers too long with it, or at least to 
bring it before them too frequently. 
It is easy, however, to stop at any 
point in our progress; but, to deal 
fairly with our author, and to show 
that we are not selecting a few fine 
passages scattered accidentally over a 
long barren desert, it is necessary to 
give a variety of examples. At pre- 
sent, we shall be pretty full in our 
quotations from ‘‘ the first booke of 
Eneados,” as the venerable Bishop 
chooseth todesignate his poem. We pass 
the preface, which has not much poet- 
ry, but many shrewd remarks, and, 
in particular, contains the two fa- 
mous quaint but sensible lines, 


Consider it warily, rede ofter than anys, 
Weil at ane blink sle poetry not tane is. 


Our readers will probably recollect, 
though they may not have looked in- 
to this obsolete epic since they left 
school, that the A.neid begins with a 
storm raised at the instigation of Ju- 
no, for dispersing the Trojan fleet in its 
voyage from Sicily. She first expresses 
her indignation at their appearance. 


The eterne wound hid in her breist ay 
grene, 

Unto herself thus spake in propir tene : 

Is this * ganand, that 1 my purpois faile 
As clene ouercum, and may not fra Itale 
Withhald this king of Troy and his navye ? 
Am I abandonit with sa hard a destany ? 
‘Sen Pallas mycht on Grekis tak sic wraik, 
To air pig schyppis, and all for anis 


Drown in the seye, for Ajax Oilus wrang ? 
From Jupiter the wylde fyre down sche 


ng 

Furth of the cloudis, distrois thare schyppis 
all, 

Ouerquhelmit the sey with mony wyndy 
wall, 

Ajax peirsit gaspand and furth flamand 
smoke 

Sche ae ane thud stikkit on ane scharpe 
rok. 

But I the quhilk am clepit of Goddis 
quene, &c. 


We have here retained all the old 
spelling, because we do not think our 


* Suitable. 
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readers can be puzzled by it in this 
ssage ; but in some future quotations, 

though weshall never venture tochange 

a word, we may, for greater clearness, 

take now and then a little liberty with 

the orthography. ‘The only word in the 

above passage which isatall perplexing, 

is che word we/l in Italics, which we 

may here mention is indiscriminately 

use in two very different senses by our 

author, and sometimes within three or 

four lines of each other, as a wave, the 

meaning here, in which sense it is a 

German word,—or as a wall, its com- 

mon ineaning. Juno, after this solilo- 

quy, goes | 

quhare Eolus the king 

In gousty caves, the windis loud quhist- 
ling, 

And breathiie tempestis by his power re- 
franys. 

When she had persuaded him to raise 

a storm, 

Furth at the ilk porte, the wyndis brade 
in ane route, 

And with ane quhirle blew all the erde a- 
bout. 

Thay umbeset the seyis bustuously, 

Quhill fra the depe till everye coist fast by, 

The huge wallis weltres upon hie, &c. 

There are some wonderfully expres- 

sive lines in the following passage. 

Hie as ane hill the jaw of the watter brak, 

And in ane hepe come on them with ane 
swak. 

Sum hesit hoverand on the wallis hicht, 

And sum the souchand sey so low gart 
licht, 

Thame seemyt the erde opynnit amyd the 
flude- 

The storm up bullerit sand as it war wod. 

The south wynd Nothus three schippis 
drave away 

Amang blynd craggis, 

All these circumstances are in the o- 

riginal, though less pointedly brought 

out. Dryden scarcely mye them, 

and with very little poetical effect. 

The raging billows rise 
And aur the tossing vessel to the skies, 
While those astern descending down the 


steep 

Through gaping waves behold the boiling 
deep, &c. 

ect, 

Three more fierce Eurus, in his angry 
mood, 

Dash’'d on the shallows of the moving sand, 

And in mid ocean left them moor'd a-land, 


Dryden’s great charm is his rich 
command of the English language, and 
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the bold yet natural diction which 
He seldom, how- 
ever, displays any true poetical enthu- 
siasm. “‘ For gain, not glory,” is but 
too 1 his motto. He exe- 
cutes his task of the £ncid with the 
freedom and wide scope which he ever 
allows himself,--sometimes uncommon- 
ly happy,—frequently adding his own 
animation to the tamer passages of the 
original,—but not less frequently de- 
grading the purity of Virgil by his in- 
tolerable coarseness, and, always, seem- 
ingly very indifferent whether he is 
writing well or ill. There is nothing of 
that enthusiastic loveof his author and 
his subject, which shines through all 
the rust of our Scottish translator’santi- 
quity. Much rudeness, frequent fail- 
ures, perhaps, disfigure his bold at- 
tempt ; but there is nothing coarse or 
low in his most homely language. Ex- 

ressions which an now only be 
ound in the mouths of the vulgar, the 
Bishop of Dunkeld evidently uses with 
all the native grace of a scholar and a 
courtier ; and this is not one of the 
least interesting things in his poem, 
that there is a dignity conferred in it 
upon a phraseology which has long 
been so differently ranked in our con- 
ception. This beauty can scarcely be 
found in modern Scotch poetry. 
Burns can be eminently pathetic as 


well as humorous,—but whenever 


he attempts any thing elevated he 
writes in English. The author of 
Waverley, indeed, by throwing back 
his characters into a former age, and 
giving something of an antiquated 
cast to their language, invests it often 
with no mean air of politeness. In 
him we have the Scotch of high no 
less than of low life. 

After Neptune has scolded the 
winds about their business, 


The wveioad seyis has swageit, and fra the 


sky 
Gadderit the cluddis, and chassit sone a- 
way, 


sup ond the bricht 


the poet (we here speak of Virgil) 
gives us in his best manner a very. 
soft and pleasing picture of the bay 
on the coast of Africa,.in which the 
shattered navy foundashelter. Dry- 
den catches but imperfectly here the 
character of the original, although he 
has added a fine image in the two last 
lines of his description. 
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Within a long recess there lies a bay ; 

An island shades it from the rolling sea, 

And forms a port secure for ships to ride ; ) 

Broke by the jutting land, on either side 

In double streains the briny waters glide, ) 

Betwixt two rows of rocks ; a sylvan scene 

Appears above, and groves for ever green : 

A grot is formed beneath, with mossy 
seats, 

To rest the Nereids and exclude the heats. 

Down through the crannies of the living 
walls, 

The crystal streams descend in murmur- 
ing falls. 

Abbe de Lille’s translation of this 
passage has been much admired. Our 
readers may wish to compare it, but 
we shall first give the original. 

Est in secessu longo locus ; insula portunt 
Kfficit objectu laterum, quibus omnis ab 


alto 
Frangitut, inque sinus scindit sese unda 
reiluctos. 


_ Hine atque hine vaste rupes, geminique 


miaantur 

In ceelum scopuli, quorum sub vertice late, 

Aequora tuta silent; tum silvis scena co- 
ruscis 

Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus immi- 
net umbra. 

Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus 
antrum ; 

Intus aque dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo, 

Nympharum domus ; hic fessas non vincu- 
la naves 

Ulla tenent, unco non alligat anchora 
morsu. 


The French translation is as fol- 

lows: 

Dans un golfe enfoncé, sur de sauvages 
bords, 

S’ouvre un port naturel, defendu par un 
ile, 

Dont les bras etendus, brisant l’onde indo- 
cile, 

Au fond de ce bassin, par deux acces di- 
vers, 

Ouvrent un long passage aux flots bru- 
yans des mers. 

Des deux cotés du port un vaste roc 
s’avance, 

Qui menace les cieux du son sommet im- 
mense ; 

Balancés par les vents, de bois aigrent 
son front ; 

A ses pieds le flot dort dans un ealme pro- 
fond ; 

Et des arbres touffus l’amphitheatré sombre 

Prolonge sur les flots la noirceur de son 
ombre. 

En face, un antre frais, sous des rochers 
pendans 

Fait jaitlir une eau douce en ruisseaux a- 
bondans ; 

Autour regnent des bancs taillés par la na- 
ture. 
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La Naiade se plait sous cette grotte obscure 

Qui presente a la fois une antre aux mate- 
Jots, 

Une eau pur & la soif, un asile au repos, 

Et sans qu’un fer mordant par son poids 
les arrete, 

Les vaisseaux protegés y bravent la tem- 
pete. 

“* Mr De Lille,” says his critic in 
the Edinburgh Review, ‘is very suc- 
cessful, as those who have read his 
original poems well know, in what 
may be called landscape poetry. Al- 
most the whole of the lines now quot- 
ed seem to us good, but the couplet, 
Et des arbres touffus, &c. is exquisite, 
and even superior to the original. 
Nympharum domus is more pictu- 
resque and animated than M. De 
Lille’s solitary Naiad. Besides, it is 
not thought by naturalists that Naiads 
are ever found so near to salt water. 
‘The two lines which follow the Naiad 
are superfluous, and not an improve- 
ment.” We are not afraid to produce 
Gawin Douglas’s version of this 
passage, even after the elegant and 
finished picture of De Lille, with 
which, by the way, it has a singular 
coincidence in some of the expres- 
sions marked in Italics. There is 
a sweet and natural flow of composi- 
tion in it, which, amidst all the im- 
perfection of the language, rather 
gives, in our view, a still nearer ap- 
proximation to the tone of the origi- 
nal. The beauty is not a little en- 
hanced, perhaps, to our feeling, by 
the happy use of some very common 
Scotch words, which almost bring 
back to our imagination the familiar 
scenes of our infancy. 


The havyn place with an lang hals* or entre, 
Thair is within ane ile environit on athir 


part, 
To brek the storme, and wallis on every 


art, 
Within, the wattir in ane bosum gais. 
Baith hete and thair standis large craggis 
and brais, 
To see the hewis + on athir hand is woun- 


cr, 
For hicht that seems pingill } with hevin, 
and under 


In ane braid sand, sure fra all wyndis 


blawis 
Flowis the schore depe, ever stabill but § 
ony wawis, 


* Neck. + Rocks. }Labouring to reach. 
8 Without any waves. 
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Ane wod above overheildis with his braid 
bewis, 

And castis ane plesand schadow ouer the 
clewis. * 

Richt ouerforgane the forchede of the brae, 

Undir the hingand rokkis was alsua 

Ane cove, and tharin fresche wattir spryng- 
and. 

And seatis of stane nevir hewin with men- 
nis hand, 

Bot wrocht by nature, as it ane hous had 
bene ~, 

For nymphes, goddis of fiudis, and wodis 
grene, 

Perbrekit schyppis but cabillis thare mycht 
ryde, 

Nane anker nedis make thame arreist nor 
bide. 

We must pass over ‘the scene of 
killing and cooking the venison ; the 
result is, that when it was prepared, 
£neas and his com panions, 


On the grene gers + sat doun and fillit 
them syne 
Of fat venison and nobill ald wyne. 


Nor shall we give any part of Venus’s 
dialogue with Jupiter respecting the 
future determinations of the Fates. 
/Eneas’s travels into the interior of the 
country are much more adapted to the 
wild, excursive, and descriptive genius 
of our old bard. How keenly he en- 
ters upon it! 
Belive as that the halesum day wox licht, 
Dressit _ furth to spy and have ane 
sicht 
Of new placis, &c. 
There is much more of the spirit of 
“er in this than in the origi- 
nal. 


Ut primum lux alma data est, exire; le- 


cosque 

Explorare novos, &c. 

Then he goes on,— 

His navy derne amang the thik wod schaw, 

Underneth the hingand holkit rockis hie, 

Dekkit about with mony semely tree, 

Quhair ee dirk hid wele the schippis 

ane 

And he but with ane fallow furth is gane, 

With traist Achates, in atheris hand yfere, 

The braid steile hede schuke on the hunte 
ing spere. 

This last is a very fine line, and great- 

ly superior to Dryden’s prosaic, 

Armed with two pointed darts, he leaves 
his friends. 


There is not, perhaps, in all Virgil a ‘ 


passage of so much spirit and roman- 
* Cliffs. 


+ Grass. 
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tic beauty as AEneas’s interview with The deade corps syne for gold he saw him 
his mother, in disguise, as he is wan- sll, 7 
dering over these unknown shores. 1ow from his breist, murnand he gaif ane 
It might have been one of the fine yell, 


imaginations of Spenser. In_ the 
hands of our good Gawin, it loses 
somewhat of its elegance, but rather 
gains in wildness and picturesque ef- 
ect. 


Amid the wod his mother met them tway, 

Semand ane maid in vissage and array, 
&e. 

As sche had bene ane wilde huntreis, 

With wind waffing her haris lowsit of trace, 

Hir skirt kiltit till hir bare knee. 

And first of uther unto them ‘thus spake 
sche : 

Howe, say me zoungkeris, saw ze walkand 
here, &c. 


Her departure, and /Eneas’s discovery 
of her, are beautifully given, and al- 
most rival the inimitable original. 


Thus sayd sche; and, turnand inconti- 
nent, 

Hir nek schane like unto the rose in May, 

Hir hevinly haris glitterand bricht and 
ray, 

Kest from hir forhede ane smell glorious 
and sueit ; 

Hir habit fell doune covering to hir feit, 

And in hir passage ane verray god did hir 
kyith. 

And fra that he knew his moder allswith ; 

With sic wourdis he followis as sche did 
fle.— 

Quhy art thou cruel to thy sonne ? quod 
he, &c. 

Her self uplyft to Paphum past swyith 

To vesy her resting place, joly and blyith ; 

Thare is her tempill in Cipirland, 

Quharin thare dois ane hundreth altaris 

stand, 

Hait burning full of Saba sense all houris, 

And smelland swete wyth fresche garland 
and flouris. 


Perhaps this book of the Aneid con- 

tains a greater variety of beautiful 

incidents than any other in the whole 

poem. ‘The first appearance of Car- 

thage,—Eneas’s natural exclamation, 

O fortunati quorum nunc maenia sur- 
gunt !— 


and; above all, the paintings of the bat- 
tles of Troy, which on a sudden struck 
his eye and his heart, are all admira- 
bly imagined and described. Gawin 
Douglas gives the picture-scene with 
great force, and quite in the romance 
spirit. 

About the wallis of Troy he saw quhat 


Achilles harlit Hectoris body thrys, 
VOL, Iv. 


Seand the wod carte and spulze of the 
knycht, &e. 


The entrance of Dido,—her courteous 
behaviour to the Trojan suppliants 
who came into the temple while neas 
was covered with a cloud,—his sud- 
den appearance,—are all hkewise cir- 
cumstances which show a much finer 
invention in Virgil than we are com- 
monly apt to ascribe to him. No- 
thing can be more lively than the 
breaking of the cloud, as Old Gawin 
gives it us. 


With their wourdis the sprete of Eneas, 

And of the strang Achates rejosit was, 

Greatly desiring the cloude to breke in 
tway: 

Bot first schates to Enee can say : 

Son of the Goddes, quhat purpois now 
(quod he) 

Risis in thy breist ? All is sure thou may 
se, 

Thy navy and thy feris recoverit bene, 

Wantand hot ane, amange the fludis grene 

Quhilk we saw drown: all other thingis 
thou knawis 

Is now conforme unto thy moderis sawis. 

And skarslie has he all thyr wordis spoken 

Quhen that the cloude about thaym swyth 
was broken, 

And vanist tyte away amonge the aire, 

Up stude Enee in clere licht-scliyning faire, 

Like till ane God in body and in face, 

For his modir grantit her son sic grace, 

His crisp haris war plesand unto se, 

His favour gudlye, full of fresche bewte,- 

Like to an zoungker, and with tua Jauch- 
and ene 

Als gratius for to behold, I wene 

As *evourbane by craft of hand wele dicht, 

Or as we se the birnyst silver bricht, 

Or zit the guhite polist marbil stane 
schyne, 

Quhen they bene circulit about with gold 
sa fyne. 


We must now, however, draw toa 
close, and can neither tarry to de- 
scribe the “ Sle wile” which Venus 
contrived for the ruin of poor Dido, 
by sending Cupid to her in the form 
of Ascanius— 


But Venus to this ilk Ascanius, 
The swete vapour of plesand slepe and 


rest, 
On all the members of his body kest, 


* Ivorybone, 
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And softly the Goddess in her lap him 


bare 
Amid the schaw of Idalium, quhare 
Tender meriolyne, and sweet flouris thair- 


out, 
With thare dulce’ smell him shaddowit 
round about. 
Nor the royal banquet, when 
Rais the noyis quhill dynnit ruffis and 


wallis, 

So thick the vocis fieis throw the large 
hallis ; 

From the gilt sparris hang down mony ane 
lycht, 

The ve of torchis vincust the dirk 
nicht. 


But we flatter ourselves, that al- 
though we were never again to resume 
the subject, we have already brought 
sufficient evidence of the uncommon 
interest and beauty of this old roman- 
tic epic. Whether or no we shall 
ever ask our readers to accompany us 
farther, will depend greatly upon the 
satisfaction which they may have had 
in accompanying us thus far. At 
present, however, it is more than full 
time for us to say, 


Claudite jam rivos pueri, sat prata bibe- 
runt. 
D. 


ON THE DUTCH HERRING FISHERY. - 


Ir has been observed by historians, 
that their High Mightinesses the 
Dutch were originally a colony of poor 
fishermen, and the large and flourish- 
ing cities which we now see, were no- 
thing more than a few huts for the 
accommodation of those industrious 
men, who, by their skill and united 
efforts, have excelled all other nations 
in the art of taking and curing fish. 
By this trade alone they have been 
raised from poverty to wealth, from a 
state of insignificancy to the dignified 
character of a free and independent 
nation, 

It is peel that since the year 
1500 they have ta wig 
of Scotland to the value of near three 
hundred millions Sterling, while the 
natives have done little or nothin , 
although the fish were almost at their 

The Dutch claim the merit of bei 
‘the first who established a euler 
herring fishery, and they have ascrib.. 
ed the invention of pickling and dry- 
ing herrings to William Benkelen of 
Biervlet, near Sluys. They are mis. 


ken fish on the coasts | 


taken in this, as herrings were cured 
on the Continent, and in Britain, 
many centuries before. It is, how- 
ever, probable, that Benkelen made 
at improvements in this art, which 
as ehabled his countrymen to carry 
on the herring trade with so great ad- 
vantage. By their skill and industry, 
together with proper assistance and 
instruction from their government, 
they have brought the herring fishery 
to the greatest perfection. 

It would be wise for the govern- 
ment of Great Britain to follow their 
example, and encourage individuals 
or companies who may be inclined to 
establish fisheries on the coast of Scot- 
land. To conduct them with the 
same skill and industry as the Dutch 
have done theirs, would prove an in- 
exhaustible source of wealth to the 
nation ; they would also give employ- 
ment to thousands of the inhabitants, 
and enrich many individuals. 

In 1636, when Charles the First pro- 
hibited the Dutch from fishing on the 
coast of Scotland, the States General 
were so sensible of its value, that they 
0 to the king L. 30,000 for the li- 

rty to fish for that season, and of- 
fered to pay annually the same sum 
for the liberty to fish for ever, but it 
was rejected. 

‘ The Dutch have taken great care 
to conceal the manner in which their 
fish were cured ; they were aware that 
if this secret was known, they would 
no longer be able ‘to carry on so ex- 
tensive and so profitable a trade. From 
this circumstance we have but a very 
imperfect history of their herring 
fishery ; however, the following ac- 
count gives us some information con- 
cerning it. 

’ The Dutch busses, of: all other na- 
tions, are the best constructed for the 
herring fishery in the open sea, as they 
are long round vessels. with a:waist a- 
bout two feet and a half high, which 
not only makes them warm and com- 
fortable, but safe for the fishermen 
while employed in gutting and curing 
the herrings. : 

A new buss for the herring fishery 
on ‘the coast of Shetland in summer 
will cost from L. 1000 to L. 1500, in- 
cluding every thing necessary for the 
fishing. ‘The size of the busses is 
from 50 to 70 tons; and each: buss 
has a fleet of 50 nets, which are fixed 
to a strong rope, called the buss rope. 
These nets generally extend 50, ta- 
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thoms in length and 8in depth. This 
rope upon which all the nets are strung 
is about 120 fathoms long, and nearly 
8 inches thick, and is made of the 
very best materials, and never used 
more than two or three years at far- 
thest. There have been instances of 
this rope breaking, when all the nets, 
and every other thing belonging to it, 
were lost, and the buss obliged to re- 
turn for that season without having 
caught a single herring. 

These busses are divided below 
decks into little rooms, Derry | 
large to hold a part of the out-fit ; an 
the entrance to each is from the deck. 
This arrangement is to prevent all 
hurry, bustle, or mistake, as every one 
is supposed to be well acquainted with 
his own department. 

When they sail from the port, the 
busses are loaden with casks, many of 
which are filled with salt, for the pur- 
pose of curing the herrings they ex- 
pect to catch. As neither Dutch nor 
British salt is strong enough to cure 
the fat herrings caught on the Shet- 
land coast, the Dutch have always 
used foreign salt, either from Spain 
or Portugal. The casks measure a- 
bout 34 gallons, and are very superfi- 
cial, although neatly made, intended 
only to carry their herrings to market 
once. The prime cost of one in Hol- 
land is a guilder. ‘ 

The crew of a buss consists of 14 
persons,—the master, the mate, and 
the cook, five experienced fishermen, 
two young men who have not full 
wages and two younger than these at 
still lower wages, and two poor boys 
who work for their victuals only. 

They never begin to fish before the 
24th June, but, after that. time, nets 
are thrown into the sea, and, when 
hauled in, and the herrings taken from 
them, they are thrown into a vessel 
upon deck, something like a large 
meal garnel, where they immediately 
begin to gut, and prepare the her- 
rings for packing into barrels ; and if 
any remain uncured at the going down 
of the sun, they are thrown over- 
board. It requires five of the fisher- 
men at least to be coopers, who are 
employed to cure and pack ; and each 
man is obliged to use a particular 
mark of his own, which he must put 
upon all casks he coopers, so that, if 
any of the herrings are damaged from 
superficial workmanship before they 
get to market, the cooper is known, 
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and part of his wages are kept from 
him, as a fine for his carelessness. So 
soon as they have got a number of 
barrels packed, there are vessels called 
jaggers, or yagers, attending, ready 
to receive a cargo of the herrings, and 
which they carry to different markets 
in Europe. This practice is not only 
convenient for the busses, in being 
relieved from a load which rather in- 
cumbers them, but it is of the great- 
est advantage to the Dutch, as their 
herrings are earlier than any other in’ 
évery market in Europe, and which 
enables them to undersell all others. 

The superior quality of Dutch 
herrings may be attributed to the fol- 
lowing causes :— 

1. They make it a rule never to 
begin to fish before the 24th June, 
the season when the herrings are fat- 
test ; from the 24th June to the end 
of July is the time when all the best 
herrings are caught. 

2. The herrings being taken alive 
out of the nets, and not suffered to re- 
main long in them after they are 
caught, as is done in British vessels 
who fish with boats, and who suffer 
the nets to remain a long time on the 
ground after herrings are taken, 

3. The moment the herrings are 
laid on deck, they are strewed over 
with salt, the gills and gut are taken 
out with an ‘incision made by a 
knife, instead of the fingers, as is the 
custom with us. The using a knife is 
the preferable way, as the great blood- 
vessels at the heart are laid open, and 
a considerable quantity of blood is 
discharged. By this means the Dutch 
herrings are much whiter-than the 
British, being secured from blackness 
occasioned by the coagulation of 
blood. 

4. The Dutch cure the herrings 
with refined salt, prepared for the 
purpose. The salt from Spain or Por- 
tugal is not considered fit for use, be- 
fore it is purified of all putrescent 
matter, which rather corrupts. than 
preserves the herfings. 

5. They never take more herrings 
on board in the morning than they 
think they are able to cure about the 
going down of the sun. If any should 
remain after that period, the master is 
obliged to throw them overboard. 

6. The great care observed in mak- 
ing the barrels of proper wood ; oak 
stave, half. inch thick, is considered 
the best, and of such they are general- 
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ly made, and so close put together, as 


to hold in the first pickle; which 


alone cures the herrings. 

7. The good laws and wise regula- 
tions, enforced with regard to the 
whole process of curing and packing, 
have i contributed to their suc- 
cess. 

As these laws give us a good deal of 
information concerning the fisheries, 
I shall select a few of them: 

1. The master of each buss shall 
declare to the secretary of the port 
from whence he sails, where he in- 
tends to fish, to what port he intends 
to return, and what mark he is to use, 
that it may be registered, under the 
penalty of 120 guilders. 

2. That no master of a buss shall 
be allowed to go to the herring fishery, 
without the consent of the burgomas- 
ters of the town from whence he sails. 
That he shall make oath that he is 
properly furnished, according to the 
size of his buss, with tackle, seamen, 
barrels, salt, and all other necessaries 
wanted or used in the herring fishery. 
That he will not begin to catch her- 
rings before the 24th June, nor conti- 
ey latter than the 20th of Novem- 

3. He must make oath that he will 
geparate the herrings taken in one 
night from those taken in another 
night, and that he shall notify, in the 
list of the marked barrels, on what 
night each were taken, under the 
penalty of forfeiture of ship and car- 
go. He must not fill up the herrin 

rrels more than once with issaed 
herrings, taking special care that they 
are laid even in the layers, from the 
bottom to the top, and not cast in with 
baskets into the barrel, so as to be 
mixed, wrong laid, or adulterated, al- 
ways taking care that none of the bloody 
pickle be spilt. 

4. He must make oath that he will 
not sell, give in presents, or cure on 
shore any herrings, under a penalty of 
24 guilders for each barrel, and con- 
fiscation of the ship. Nor has he a 
liberty to traffick for herrings with 
any ships or yagers but those autho- 
rized by the burgomasters where the 
herring trade is established in Hol- 
land and West Friesland, and who 
shall produce the proper voucher of 
consent, having on the top the repre- 
sentation of a herring buss, being the 
seal ef the great fishery, stamped 


thereon, and signed by the secretary 
of the city from whence he comes, to 
which ships he shall be empower- 
ed to deliver over his herrings taken 
from 24th June to 15th of July, and 
no longer, under the penalty of losing 
the herrings, and a fine of 600 guil- 
ders. 

5. The masters of yagers shall 
make oath, that they will not take on 
board herrings from any others but 
subjects of Holland and West Fries- 
land, observing to get a certificate 
from the master, signed by himself 
and two or three sailors, with the 
ship’s name, and port she sailed from, 
the quantity delivered, and that they 
were taken after 24th of June, being 
salted and laid in his ship, under the 
penalty of losing the herrings. 

6. The master shall not mix differ- 
ent sorts together, or sort them as the 
first sort, which contains full, middle, 
and smal], But the first, or full her- 
rings, shall be sorted with the first, 
the second, or middle herrings, with 
the second, and the third,or small 
herrings, with the third ; and if the 
master has not time to sort them pro- 
bet at sea, on coming on shore, he 
shall be obliged to report them to his 
owners as unsorted herrings, 

7. The first taken herrings are not 
to be sold unless they have been ten 
days in pickle, and not even then till 
marked by the inspectors between the 
neck and belly hoop, under the penal- 
ty of 300 guilders. 

8 No inhabitant of Holland, or 
West Friesland, shall be engaged with 
others living out of these provinces, 
in busses or yagers, under the pe- 
nalty of losing ship and cargo; and 
a fine of 600 guilders may be recover- 
ed, although 2u years after the offence 
was committed. 

9. Whoever shall cure herrings with 
French salt, from St Martin’s, Older- 
dame, Borea, Browart, the West In- 
dies, or Isle of May, shall forfeit the 
herrings. 

10. No Spanish or Portuguese salt 
shall be put into’casks before the cure- 
master has examined it, under the 
peat of 25 guilders for every hun- 

ed weight ; this must be done be- 
fore it is shipped, by the cure-master, 
and dented with his mark, under 
the penalty of 36 guilders. 

11. Every 12 barrels of herrings to 
have 4 barrels of salt, and the va 
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rings to be well gutted, and properly 
laid in the barrels, under the penalty 
of 300 guilders. 

12. The curing of herrings shall be 
completed in three weeks after they 
arrive, whether they are sold or not, 
and may be repacked more than once, 
according to the nature of the herrings 
and the custom of the place ; and if 
not in the limited time, the buyers to 
have no redress. 

13. No herrings shall be repacked 
with fresh pickle but in the public 
streets, or customary places, with open 
doors, where all may have a liberty to 
enter, under the penalty of 240 groats. 

14. No herrings shall be repacked 
and sent abroad, before the cure-mas- 
ter has inspected them, and ascertain- 
ed that they are properly packed. 
Each cure-master may make the mas- 
ter of the buss open his barrels twice 
for inspection, and at each time to pay 
half a tarthing, the one-half to be paid 
by the buyer, and the other by the 
seller. 

15. Herrings taken after July 26th, 
and cured with fine salt, may be ex- 
ported as wrack westward ; the bar- 
rels to be bound with sixteen hots, 
having the date of the year on the 
belly, and the mark of the purchaser. 

16. Herrings taken after 24th of 
August and Bartholomew tide, ma 
be cured with fine salt, boiled wit 


sea-water, according to agreement with 


the city of Cologne. 

17, There shall not be sent abroad 
to the westward, or France, Flanders, 
or Brabant, any herrings but those 
taken and packed after Bartholomew 
tide, and marked with the grand Rou- 
en brand. Nor shall any be sent to 
Hamburgh, Bremen, Cologne, or other 
ports, that may be eured with coarse 


' salt, whether they be wrack or refu- 


sal fish, on penalty of 6 guilders each 
barrel, and naval correction, 

18. Herrings once exported shall 
not be baviaght back, or cured anew, 
under the penalty of losing the her- 
rings. 

From these regulations we may seé¢, 
that the Dutch government considered 
the herring fishery as a trade of great 


_importance to the state; it was not 


left to the management of a few indi- 
viduals, but made a national concern; 
and to this we may fairly attribute 
their extraordinary succes. | 

If our government would give the 
Same assistance and encouragement to 


Extraordinary Escape. 


the inhabitants of the north and isles 
of Scotland, they would be equally 
successful ; and surely one million a 

ear, derived from the herring fishery, 


is worth their consideration and en-. 


couragement. 

Although the climate and soil of 
the north of Scotland, in general, are 
unfavourable for agricultural purposes, 
yet nature hath amply compensated 
for this want, by an abundant supply 
of fish, sufficient for the consumption 
of all Europe. I trust, ere long, the 
matter will be brought before Parlia- 
ment, and taken into their considera- 
tion as a national concern, in a more 
effectual manner than has hitherto been 
done, and means devised to prevent 
the Dutch from carrying away so 
much wealth from our shores. A. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXTRAORDINARY 
ESCAPE FROM DROWNING, AFTER 
BEING WRECKED AMONG THE RA@« 
PIDS OF THE ST LAWRENCE, 


[The following Narrative first appeared a 
few days ago in the Liverpool Mercury, 
the Editors of which state that they have 
published it by the permission of the 
Writer, who is a well-known merchant 
of great respectability in that city. We 
have been induced to transfer it into our 
Miscellany, not merely from the un- 
common interest of the detail, but be. 
cause we happen to be able to vouch for 
its authenticity, upon the undoubted 
testimony of a gentleman now in Edin- 
burgh, who was residing on the banks 
of the St Lawrence at the time the acci- 
dent happened, and who was intimately 
acquainted with some individuals of the 
party below alluded to. One of these, 
rescued abuve the Cascades, was Lieu- 
tenant Allan Maclean of the 4lst, 
then on his way to join his regiment 
at Quebec. As the writer of the Nar- 
rative has not himself given his own 
name to the public, we do not avail our- 
selves of our private information to men- 
tion it.— Edit. } 


Own the 22d day of April 1810, our 
rty set sail in a large schooner from 
‘ort-George, or Niagara Town, and 
in two days crossed Lake Ontario to 
Kingston, at the head of the river St 
Lawrence, distant from Niagara about 
200 miles. Here we hired an Ame~ 
rican barge (a large flat-bottomed 
boat) to carry us to Montreal, a fur- 
ther distance of 200 miles; then set 
out from Kingston on the 28th ef A- 
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pril, and arrived the same evening at 
Ogdensburgh, a distance of 75 miles. 
The following evening we arrived at 
Cornwall, at the succeeding night at 
Pointe du Lac, on Lake St Francis. 
Here our bargemen obtained our per- 
mission to return up the river; and 
we embarked in another barge, deep- 
ly laden with potashes, passengers, 
and luggage. Above Montreal, for 
nearly 100 miles, the river St Law- 
rence is interrupted in its course by 
rapids, which are occasioned by the 
river being confined in comparatively 
narrow, shallow, rocky channels ;— 
through these it rushes with great 
force and noise, and is agitated like 
the ocean in a storm. Many people 
prefer these rapids, for grandeur of 
appearance, to the Falls of Niagara. 
They are from half a mile to nine 
miles long each, and require regular 
pilots. On the 30th of April we ar- 
rived at the village of the Cedars, im- 
mediately bel6w which are three sets 
of very dangerous rapids, (the Ce- 
dars, the Split-rock, and the Cas- 
cades,) distant from each other about 
one mile. On the morning of the 
Ist of May we set out from the Ce- 
dars, the barge very deep and very 
leaky. The captain, a daring rash 
man, refused to take.a pilot. After 
we passed the Cedar rapid, not with- 
out danger, the captain called for 
some rum, swearing, at the same time, 
that God Almighty could not steer the 
barge better than he did! * Soon af- 
ter this we entered the Split-roek ra- 
pids by a wrong channel, and found 
ourselves advancing rapidly towards a 
dreadful watery precipice, down which 
we went. The barge slightly grazed 
her bottom against the rock, and the 
fall was so great as to nearly take a- 
way the breath. We here took in a 
great deal of water, which was mostly 
aled out again before we were hur- 
ried on to what the Canadians call the 
“grand bouillon,” or great. boiling. 
In approaching this place the captain 
let go the helm, saying, *‘ By God! 
here we fill.” The barge was almost 
immediately overwhelmed in the 
midst of immense foaming breakers, 
which rushed over the bows, carryin 
away planks, oars, &e. About half a 
minute elapsed between the filling 
and going down of the barge, during 


* This insane and impious bravado is 
still remembered in Edit. 


which I had sufficient presence of 
mind to strip off my three coats, and 
was loosening my suspenders, when 
the barge sunk, and I found myself 
floating in the midst of people, be 


gage, &c. Each man caught hold of 
something; one of the crewcaught hold 
of me, and kept me down under water, 
but, contrary to my expectation, let 
me go again. On rising to the sur- 
face, I got hold of a trunk, on which 
two other men were then holding. 
Just at this spot, where the Split- 
rock rapids terminate, the bank of the 
river is well inhabited ; and we could 
see women on shore running about 
much agitated. A canoe put off, and 
icked up three of our number, who 
fad gained the bottom of the barge, 
which had upset and got rid ofits car- 
go; these they landed on an island. 
The canoe put off again, and was ap- 
proaching near to where I was, with 
two others, holding on the trunk, 
when, terrified with the vicinity of 
the Cascades, to which we were ap- 
proaching, it put back, notwithstand- 
ing my exhortations, in French and 
English, to induce the two men on 
board to advance. The bad hold 
which one man had of the trunk, to 
which we were adhering, subjected 
him to constant immersion, and, in 
order to escape his seizing hold of me, 
T let go the trunk, and, in conjunc- 
tion with another man, got hold of 
the boom, (which, with the gaff, sails, 
&c. had been detached from the mast, 
to make room for the cargo,) and 
floated off. I had just time to grasp 
this boom, when we were hurried in- 
to.the Cascades; in these I was in- 
stantly buried, and nearly suffocated. 
On rising to the surface, I found one 
of my hands still on the boom, and 
my companion also adhering to the 
gaff. Shortly after the 
Cascades, I agers the barge, bot- 
tom upwards, floating near me. I 
succeeded in getting to it, and held 
by a crack in one end of it ; the vio- 
lence of the water, and the falling out 
of the casks of ashes, had quite wreck- 
ed it. For a long time I contented 
myself with this hold, not daring to 
endeavour to get upon the bottom, 
which I at length effected ; and from 


this, my new situation, IF called out to 

my companion, who still preserved his 

hold of the gaff. He shook his head ; 

and, when the waves suffered me to 

look up again, he was gone. He 
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made no attempt to come near me, 
being unable or unwilling to let go his 
hold, and trust himself to the waves, 
which were then rolling over his 
head. 

The Cascades are a kind of fall, or 
rapid descent, in the river, over a 
rocky channel below: going down is 
called, by the French, “ Sauter,” to 
leap or shove the cascades. For two 
miles below, the channel continues in 
uproar, just like a storm at sea; and 
I was frequently nearly washed off 
the barge by the waves which rolled 
over. I now entertained no hope 
whatever of escaping ; and although 
I continued to exert myself to hold 
on, such was the state to which I was 
reduced by cold, that I wished only 
for speedy death, and frequently 
thought of giving up the contest, as 
useless. I felt as if compressed into 
the size of a monkey; my hands ap- 
peared diminished in size one-half ; 
and I certainly should (after I became 
very cold and much exhausted) have 
fallen asleep, but for the waves that 
were passing over me, and obliged me 
to attend to my situation. I had ne- 
ver descended the St. Lawrence be- 
fore, but I knew there were more ra- 
pids a-head, perhaps another set of the 
cascades; but, at all events, the La 
Chine rapids, whose situation I did 
not exactly know. I was in hourly 
expectation of these putting an end to 
me, and often fancied some points of 
ice extending from the shore to be 
the head of foaming rapids. At one 
of the moments in which the succes- 
sion of waves permitted me to look 
up, I saw at a distance a canoe with 
four men coming towards me, and 
waited in confidence to hear the sound 
of their paddles; but in this I was 
disappointed, the men, as I afterwards 
learnt, were Indians (genuine descen- 
dants of the Tartars) who happening 
to fall in with one of the passenger's 
trunks, picked it up, and ‘returned to 
shore for the purpose of pillaging it, 
leaving, as they since acknowledged, 
the man on the boat to his fate. In- 
deed, I am certain, I should have had 
more to fear from their avarice, than 
to hope from their humanity ; and it 
is more than probable, that my life 
would have been taken to secure them 
in the ion of my watch and se- 
veral half-eagles, which I had about 
me. 


The accident happened at eight 
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o'clock in the morning ; in the course 
of some hours, as the day advanced, 
the sun grew warmer, the wind blew 
from the south, and the water became 
calmer. I got upon my knees, and 
found myself in the smali lake St, 
Louis, about from three to five miles 
wide ; with some difficulty, I got up- 
on my feet, but was soon convinced, 
by cramps and spasms in all imy si- 


news, that I was quite incapable of | 


swimming any distance, and I was 
then two miles from shore. I was 
now going, with wind and current, 
to destruction ; and cold, hungry, and 
fatigued, was obliged again to sit 
down in the water to rest, when an 
extraordinary circumstance greatly re- 
lieved me. On examining the wreck, 
to see if it was possible to detach an 

part of it to steer by, | nena vo 
something loose, entangled in a fork 
of the wreck, and so carried along. 
This I found to be a small trunk, 
bottom upwards, which, with some 
difficulty, I. dragged up upon the 
barge. After near an hour's work, in 
which I broke my pen-knife, trying 
to cut out the lock, I made a hole in 
the top, and, tomy great satisfaction, 
drew out a bottle of rum, a cold 
tongue, some cheese, and a bag full 
of bread, cakes, &c. all wet. Of these 
I made a seasonable, though very mo- 
derate use, and the trunk answered 
the purpose of a chair to sit upon, 
elevated above the surface of the wa- 
ter. 

After in vain endeavouring to steer 
the wreck, or direct its course to the 
shore, and having made every signal 
(with my waistcoat, &c.) in my pow- 
er, to the several headlands which I 
had passed, I fancied I was driving 
into a bay, which, however, soon 

roved to be the termination of the 
ake, and the opening of the river, 
the current of which was carrying 
me rapidly along. I passed several 
small uninhabited islands; but the 
banks of the river appearing to be 
covered with houses, ft again renewed 
my signals, with my waistcoat anda 
shirt, which I took out of the trunk, 
hoping, as the river narrowed, they 
might be perceived ; the distance was 
too great. ‘The velocity with which 
I was going, convinced me of my 
near approach to the dreadful rapids 
of La Chine. Night was drawing on, 
my destruction appeared certain, but 
did not disturb me very much, thic 
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idea of death had lost its novelty, and 
become quite familiar. Finding sig- 
nals in vain, I now set up a.cry or 
howl, such as I thought best calcu- 
lated to carry to a distance, and, being 
favoured by the wind, it did, although 
at above a mile distance, reach the 
ears of some people on shore. At last 
I perceived a boat rowing towards me, 
which being very small and white 
bottomed, I had for some time taken 
for a fow) with a white breast ; and J 
was taken off the barge by Captain 
Johnstone, after being ten hours on 
the water. I found myself at the vil- 
lage of La Chine, 21 miles, below 
where the accident happened, and 
having been driven by the winding 
of the current a much greater distance. 
I received no other injury than bruis- 
ed knees and breast, with a slight 
cold: the accident took some hold of 
my imagination, and for seven or eight 
succeeding nights, in my dreams, I 
was engaged in the dangers of the 
cascades, and surrounded by drown- 
ing men. 

My escape was owing to a concur- 
rence of fortunate circumstances, 
which appear almost providential. I 
happened to cateh hold of various ar- 
ticken of support, and to exchange each 
article for another just at the right 
time. Nothing but the boom could 
have carried me down the Cascades 
without injury ; and nothing but the 
barge could have saved me below 
them. I was also fortunate in having 
the whole day ; had the accident hap- 
pened one hour later, I should have 
arrived opposite the village of La 
Chine after dark, and of course, would 
have been destroyed in the rapids be- 
tow, to which I was rapidly advan- 
eing. ‘The trunk which furnished 
me with provisions and a resting 
place above the water, I have every 
reason to think was necessary to save 
my life ; without it I must have pass- 
ed the whole time in the water, and 
been exhausted with cold and hunger. 
When the people on shore saw our 
boat take the wrong channel, they 

redicted our destruction: the float- 
ing luggage, by supporting us for a 
time, enabled them to make an exer- 
tion to save us; but asit was not sup- 
posed possible to survive the passage 
of the Cascades, no further exertions 
were thought, of, nor indeed could 
they well have been made. 

It was at this very place that Gene- 
ral Ambert’s brigade of 300 men, 


[Feb. 


coming to attack Canada, were lost ; 
the French at Montreal received the 
first intelligence of the invasion, by 
the dead bodies floating past the town. 
The pilot who conducted their first 
batteaux committing the same error 
that we did, ran for the wrong chan- 
nel, and the other batteaux following 
close, all were involved in the same 
destruction. The whole party with 
which I was, escaped ; four left the 
barge at the cedar village, above the 
rapids, and went to Montreal by land ; 
two more were saved by the canoe ; 
the barges crew, all accustomed to la- 
bour, were lost; of the eight men 
who passed down the Cascades, none 
but myself escaped, or were scen a- 
gain ; nor indeed was it possible for 
any one without my extraordinary 
luck, and the aid of the barge, to 
which they must have been very close, 
to have escaped ; the other men must 
have been drowned immediately on 
entering the Cascades. The trunks, 
&c. to which they adhered, and the 
heavy great coats which they had on, 
very probably helped to overwhelm 
them ; but they must have gone at all 
events ; swimming in such a current 
of broken stormy waves was impossi- 
ble ; still I think my knowing how 
to swim kept me more collected, and 
rendered me more willing toe part with 
one article of support to gain a better, 
those who could not swim would na- 
turally cling to whatever hold they 


first got, and of course, many had— 


very bad.ones. The captain passed 
me above the Cascades, on a sack of 
woollen clothes, which were doubtless 
soon saturated and sunk. 

The trunk which I picked up, be- 
longed toa young man from Upper 
Canada, who was one of those drown- 
ed; it contained clothes, and about 
I. 70 in gold, which was restored to 
his friends. My own trunk contain- 
ed, besides clothes, about L. 200 in 
gold and bank notes. On my arrival 
at La Chine, I offered a reward of 
100 dollars, which induced a Cana- 
dian to go in search of it. He found 
it, some days after, on the shore of an 
island on which it had been driven, 
aud bronght it to La Chine, where I 
happened to be at the time. I paid 
him his reward, and understood that 
above one-third of it was to be im- 
mediately applied to the purchase of a 


certain number of masses which he 


had vowed, in the event of success, pre- 
vious to his setting out on the search, 
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POETICAL USES OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. 


Ir has been frequently remarked, 
that the study of natural history, 
when considered generally, is one of 
the most amusing and _ instructive 
which ever engaged the attention of 
mankind, but that the detail with 
which it is now encumbered and over- 
grown, tends, in a great degree, to 
annihilate the pleasure which might 
otherwise be derived from its pursuit. 
To the professed naturalist the most 
severe and unadorned parts of the 
science may, no doubt, be equally al- 
luring with those more general views 
which form the chief sources of plea- 
sure to the ordinary observer, and he 
may be more truly convinced, that, 
without the necessary toil of the one, 
we would not reap the enjoyment re- 
sulting from the other. It is as true, 
however, that a too exclusive devo- 
tion to the technicalities of any sci- 
ence usually tends to circumscribe the 
sphere of our ideas, as that an indul- 
gence in hasty generalization, without. 
due knowledge and consideration of 
established facts, induces the extremes 
of ignorance and confusion. Had the 
most eager speculators in geology been 
the most accomplished mineralogists, 
there would have been a less degree 
of absurdity in certain hypotheses, 
and had Werner produced a work as 
eloquent-and ably written as the il- 
lustrations of the Huttonian theory, 
it is probable that the antagonists of 
his doctrinés would have suffered a 
diminution even greater than that 
which they have lately experienced. 
A combination of beauty and accuracy 
is still one of the desiderata among the 
works-of natural history, and what is 
rather unfortunate, there seems to ex- 
ist at present an increasing inability 
to comprehend the existence of the 
former, with an equal want of power 
to exemplify that of the latter. 

How few of the zoologists of the 
present day appear to look upon na- 
ture with the eye of real wisdom ! In 
almost every sentiment which is ut- 
tered, one may trace the want of ge- 
neral knowledge, and of an enlighten- 
ed understanding, and on opening 
most works on the subject, the first 
idea which presents itself is generally 
that of a prying. inquisitive counte- 
nance, with its nose within two inches 


of some unfortunate specimen... There 
VOL. Iv. 
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must assuredly exist some essential 
difference between the sentiments 
which guide the conduct of most of 
the present naturalists, and those 
which animated the labours of the 
men whose works now form the great 
landmarks of science ; and when we 
reflect on the glorious intelligence of 
Buffon, the searching and unrepulsed 
acuteness of Linneus, or the persever- 
ing and enlightened enthusiasm of 
the hoary Huber, we shall feel little 
inclined to congratulate ourselves on 
the change. It was something more 
than vanity and the desire of imme- 
diate praise, that prompted the first of 
these men to master almost. every 
branch of human knowledge, that in- 
duced the second to support his sink- 
ing spirits among the cheerless and 
wintry solitudes of Lapland, or that 
shed celestial light on the labours of 
the last when’ his eyes were dark and 
sightless. 

It is certainly much to be lamented 
that so little attention should be paid 
to the more general relations of so 
beautiful a science as natural history. 
Among these there are none more ine 
teresting than the connection which 
subsists between zoology and the art 
of poetry ; and our object in the pre= 
sent communication is to call the 
reader’s attention to a few of those 
fine passages in the works of the great 
poets, which derive their chief beauty 
trom their characteristic accuracy of 
description, and their consistency with 
established fact. In this exposition 
we shall be guided by Mr Aikin’s 
elegant essay on the application of 
poetry to natural history, of the ob=_ 
servations contained in which we shall 
make frequent use, combining with 
these such additional illustrations as 
may occur. And here it may be re~ 
marked that, although we are of opi~ 
nion that the more close and accurate 
the adaptation of the facts of natural 
history is to poetry the better, yet a 
distinction must always be drawn-be- 
tween those beautiful fables which 
have been for so long a period conse~ 
crated to the service of the poet, and 


those prosaic misrepresentations of - 


truth which a confused understandin 
is apt to confound with the etheri 
flights of imagination. Thus we shall 
always consider as sacred the song of 
the dying swan, the nest of the peace- 
ful haleyon, the tears of the crocodile, 
the, bl¢eiling breast of the bird of the 
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desert, and the life, death, and re- 
surrection of the phoenix, even though 
the cold hand of zoological criticism 
should oblige us to confess that the 
voice of the swan is harsh and unmu- 
sical, that the haleyon itself, being a 
nonentity, never builds a nest, that 
the crocodile sheds no tears, that the 
pelican feeds her young in the ordi- 
hary manner, and that the whole ex- 
istence of the pheenix is a fable. Nor 
shall we feel inclined to object to such 
descriptions of imaginary creatures 
“‘ Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras 
dire,” as remind us of that passage in 
Milton, commencing, 


As when a gryphon through the wilderness, 

With winged course, o’er hill or moory 
dale, 

Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 

Has from his wakeful custody purloined 

The guarded gold. 


It is the false representation of more 
familiar objects, whosc real properties 
equally admit of poetical embellish- 
ment, that we chiefty protest against. 

Dr Aikin has remarked, that every 
part of nataral oye does not seem 
equelly capable of rding poetical 
imagery. The vegetable creation, de< 
lichtfal as it is to the senses, and ex- 
tensive in utility, yields comparative- 
ly few materials to the poet, whose 
art is principally defective in repre- 
senting those qualities in which it 
excels—colour, scent, and taste. ‘The 
mineral kingdom is still more sterile, 
and wnaceommodated to description. 
The animal race, who, in common 
with their human lord and head, have 
almost universally somewhat of mo- 
ral and intellectual character ; whose 
motions, habitations, and pursuits, 
are so infinitely and curiously varied, 
mil whose connection with man arises 
to a sort of companionship and mu- 
tual attachment, seem, on these ac- 
counts, peculiarly adapted to the pur- 
poses of poetry. Separately consider- 
ed, they afford matter for pleasing and 
even sublime speculation ; in the ru- 
ral landscape they give animation to the 
objects around them, and, viewed in 
comparison with human kind, they 
Suggest amusing and instructive les- 
sons. ‘That part of natural history 
termed zoology, the Doctor observes, 
has, therefore, almost ‘solely furnish- 
ed the subjects of his pages. To shew, 
by examples drawn from those poets 
who have eniinently ucceeded in de~ 
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scriptions of animal nature, that this 
source has actually been productive of 
beauties of the most striking kind ; 
and to point outfromthe writers in na- 
tural history some new objects which 
might have improved the. poetry of 
past, or may adorn that of future com- 
posers, is the object of the greater part 
of his essay. 

None of the ancient poets have 
more skilfully applied their zoological 
knowledge than Virgil, and among 
the most interesting and philosophical 
parts of the Georgics, are those lines 
in the Ist Book, relating to the Prog- 
nostics of changes in the weather, 
which may be derived from the ani- 
mal creation. How much of vivacity 
and beauty is contained in the follow- 


ing passages : 


Cum medio celeres revolant ex e«quore 
mergi, 

Clamoremque ferunt ad litora, cumque ma- 
rine, 

In sicco ludunt Fulice notasque 

Deserit, atque altamsupra volat ardea nu- 
bem. 

Numquam imprudentibus im- 


ber 
Obfuit, aut illum surgentem vallibus imis 
Aérié fugere Grues : aut bucula colum 
Suspiciens, captavit naribus auras : 
Aut arguta lacus circumvolitavit Hirundo : 
Et veterem in limo Rane cecinere . quere- 
lam. 
Szpius et tectis penetralibus extulit ova 
Angustum Formica terens iter 
ete pastu decedens agmine 


magno 
Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus alis. 
Jam varias pelagi volucres, et que Asia 
circum 
Dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata Caystri, 
Certatim largos humeris infundere rores ; 
Nunc caput objectare fretis, nune currere 
in undas, 
Ft studio incassum videas gestire lavandi. 
Tum Cornix plena plaviam vocat improba 
voce 
Et sola in sicca secum spatiatuy arena. 


He seems, indeed, to have been 
deeply impressed with the importance 
of such knowledge to poetry, and has, 
it may be said, confined his claim of 
originality to those books which. treat 
of zoological subjects, declaring all 
others to be exhausted. ‘The follow- 
ing deseription of the Calabrian Cher- 

drus,a poisonous snake, has been 
frequently praised: for containing 2s 
perfect a combination of beauty and 
accuracy of description, as can 
found in the works of any poet : 
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Est etiam ille malus Calabris in saltibus 
anguis, 

Squamea convolvens sublato pectore terga, 

Atque notis longam maculosus grancibus 
alvum ; 

Qui, dum amnes ulli rumpuntur fontibus, 
et dum 

Vere madent udo terre ac pluvialibus aus- 
tris, 

Stagna colit; ripisque habitans, hic pisci- 
bus atram 

Improbus ingluviem ranisque loquacibus 


explet. 

Postquam exusta palus, terreque ardore 
dehiscunt, 

Exilit in siccum, et flammantia lumina 
torquens 

Sevit agris asperque siti atque exterritus 
aestu. 

Ne mihi tum molles sub dio carpere som- 
nos, 

Neu dorso nemoris libeat jacuisse per her- 
bas: 

Cum, positis novus exuviis, nitidusque ju- 
venta, 

Volvitur, aut catulos tectis aut ova relin- 
quens, 

Arduus ad solem, et linguis micat ore tri- 
sulcis. 


The fourth Georgic contains the 
history of the Bee, and many particu- 
lars are there narrated which have 
been since amply confirmed by the 
observations of naturalists. The re- 
spect and adoration paid by the sub- 
ject bees to their king, (more correct- 
ly called queen by the moderns,) so 
well described by Virgil, reeeived 
some additional touches of beauty 
from the pen of Pliny. When the 
king goes abroad, he observes, the 
swarm not only crowd around him 
with awe and admiration, but conceal 
him from sight, cerni non patitur. 
Each wishes to be near him in his 
duty. Whenever he alights, there 
the whole encamp. “ Se queque 
proximam illi cupit esse, et in officio 
conspici gaudet, Ubicunque ille con- 
sedit, ibi cunctarum castra fuit.” 

We are now to adduce some more 
familiar examples of this beautiful 
combination. In Milton, who pos- 
sessed beyond all men “ the vision 
and the faculty divine,” and whose 
fairy creations produce what Southey 
so well calls “ that dreaminess of 
soul,” during which we may imagine 
ourselves in another and more bliss- 
ful region, and holding converse with 
brighter and more godlike intelli- 
gences, there is at the same time such 
a freshness, accuracy, and individuali- 


ty of beauty, that his most imagina~ 


tive impulses have evidently been un- 
der the guidance of wisdom and 
knowledge. Every flowery versifier, 
says Dr Aikin, has materials at hand 
for a lover’s bower, but a botanist a- 
lone could have culled and sorted the 
jlants which compose the nuptial 
wer of Eve. 


The roof 
Of thickest covert was inwoven shade 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf ; on either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub 
Fenc’d up the verdant wall; each beau- 
teous flower, 
Iris all hues, roses and jessamin ? 
Rear’d high their flourish’d heads between 
and wrought 
Mosaic ; underfoot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Broider’d the ground. 


{t is, however, the beauty and ex- 
cellence of images drawn from the 
animal kingdom which we are at pre- 
sent more anxious to illustrate. ‘This 
we could do by a thousand references 
to the works of our majestic poet, but 
our narrow limits force us to rest satis- 
fied with a very circumscribed num- 
ber. We almost imagine that we 
have been witnesses to the almighty 
work of creation on perusing the suc» 


ceeding passage : 


Forthwith the sounds and seas, each creek 
and bay 

With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 

Of fish that with their fins and shining 
scales 

Glide under the green wave in sculls that 
oft 

Bank the mid sea; part single or with 
mate 

Graze the sea weed their pasture, and 
through groves . 

Of coral stray, or sporting with quick 

lance 

Show to the sun their wav’d coats dropt 
with gold, 

Or in their pearly shells at ease, attend 

Moyist nutriment, or under rocks their food 

In jointed armour watch: on smooth the 
seal 


And blended dolphins play: part huge of 
bulk 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their 


t 
Tempest the ocean ; there Leviathan, 
Hugest of living creatures, on the deep 
Streteh’d like a promon —_ or swims, 
And seems a moving land, at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out a 
sea. 


- And it would be difficult to find, withs 
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in the whole compass of English li- 
terature, any thing more beautifully 


picturesque than the following: 


There the eagle and the stork 
On cliffs and cedar tops their eyries build ; 
Part loosely wing the region, part more wise 
In common, ranged in figure, wedge their 

way, 

Intelligent of seasons, and set forth 
Their aery caravan high over seas 
Flying, and over lands with mutual wing 


Easing their flight ; so steers the prudent 
crane 

Her anmual voyage, borne on winds: the 
air 

Floats as they pass, fann’d with unnum- 
bered plumes : 

Frem branch to branch the smaller birds 
with so 

Solac’d the woods, and spread their paint- 
ed wings 


Till ev’n, nor then the solemn nightingale 

Ceas’d warbling, but all night tun’d her 
soft lays : 

Others on silver lakes and rivers bathed 

Their downy breast; the swan with arched 


neck 

Between her white wings mantling prouwd- 
ly, rows 

Her state with oary fect;* yet oft they 

ut 

The ‘dank, and rising on_ stiff pennons, 
tower 

The mid aerial sky ; others on ground" 

Walk'd firm ; the crested cock, whose cla- 
rion sounds 

The silent hours, and th’ other whose gay 
train 


Adorns him, colour’d with the florid hue 
_ Of rainbows and starry eyes. 


Besides affording such valuable ad- 
ditions to the pleasure derived from 
simple description, images of natural 
history are capable of the most strik- 


ing application to poetry as figures of 


comparison. The heroes of Homer 
are frequently likened in valour, 
fierceness, and other attributes, to the 
lion, the .horse, the wolf, the boar, 
and the eagle, and the passages in 
which these, and similar illustrations 
‘occur, are among the finest and most 
universally admired of his writings. 
Whoever will take the trouble of im- 
stituting a ¢gomparison between the 
original and the translation, by Pope, 


*. Haud secus Eridani stagnis, ripive 
Caystri 


Innatat albus olor, pronoque immobile cor- 

‘Dat fluvio, et pedibus tacitas 
fluvio, pedib eremigat 


7! 
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will at once pereeive how infinitely 
more correct and natural both the seu- 
timent and expression are in the for- 
mer. Take the following examples: 
Idomeneus, waiting the attack of 
Eneas, is compared to the wild boar, 
when about to be assailed by the hun- 


ters. 
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IL. xili. 
As the fell bogr on some rough mountain's 
head 


Armed with wild terrors, and to slaughter 
bred, 

When the loud rustics rise, and shout from 
far 

Attends the tumult, and expects the war ; 

O’er his bent back the bristly horrors 
rise, 


Fire streams in lightning from his sanguine 
eyes, 
His foaming tusks both dogs and men en- 


ase, 
But most his hunters rouse his mighty 
rage. 
Pore. 


Now, as Dr Aikin has remarked, 
there are several imperfections in the 
translation which injure both its spi- 
rit and correctness. The second lme 
is not only entirely expletive, but 
contains an inaccurate idea. “ To 
slaughter bred” can only be applied, 
with propriety, to an animal of prey ; 
whereas the boar never attacks other 
creatures, except in defence of itself 
or its young. ‘The fourth line is en- 
feebled by an unmeaning pleonasm. 
In the seventh, the whole application 
of the sense and the simile of the au- 
thor is perverted, by 4 the 
animal as already engaged with its 
foes, instead of remaining in a posture 
to receive their attack. The last line 
is oS unwarranted by the original ; 
and although the translation is thus 
protracted to an unusual length, a 
circumstance of importance in the de- 
scription, that of the boar’s whetting 
his tusks, is entirely omitted, Again, 
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IL. xvi. 156. 
Grim as voracious wolves that seek the 


When scalding thirst their burning bowels 


wrings, 

«When some tall stag, fresh slaughtered in 
the wood, 

Has drench’d their wide insatiate throats 
with blood,) 

To the black fount they rush, a hideous 
throng, 

With paunch distended, and with lolling 
tongue, 

Fire fills their eye, their black jaws belch 
the gore, 

And gorg’d with slaughter still they thirst 
for more. 


In this translation the zoologist 
perceives the omission of a part of the 
description, very characteristic of the 
genus to which the wolf belongs. 
This is their mode of drinking, and 
the particular shape of their tongues, 
which Homer so well describes by the 
words, 


Axpov, 


ir slender tongues.” 


The lion is, with Homer, a fa- 
vourite object of comparison, and he 
is usually treated and described with 
& majesty becoming the royal beast. 
He is, at one time or other, typical of 
almost every hero of the Iliad. It 

been remarked as rather a singu- 
lar circumstance, that although the 
lion was never an inhabitant of Eu- 
rope, fey least, only of a very 
part of-it, he possesses a superior an 
more frequent place in the armorial 
bearings of the European nations than 
other animals. Equally courageous 
with the tiger, he is said to be more 
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mild and humane, and our admiration 
of his generous qualities, whether real 
or supposed, has probably been the 
cause of his present elevation. Dr 
Aikin asks, may not the works of Ho- 
mer have been the chief means of in- 
troducing him to such general fa- 
vour ? 

The finest description of the lion, 
in Homer, is that in the Iliad, B. XX. 
when Achilles is described as about te 
engage neas. 


Such the lion's rage 
Who viewing first his foes with scornful 
eyes, 
Tho’ all in arms the peopled city rise, 
Stalks careless on, with unregarding pride ; 
Till at the length by some brave youth 
defy’d, 
To his bold spear the savage turns alone, 
He murmurs fury with a hollow groan ; 
He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes 


around ; 

Lash’d by his tail his heaving sides re- 
sound ; 

He cails up all his rage; he grinds his 
teeth, 


Resolv’d on vengeance or resolv’d on death. 


We quote this passage chiefly on ac- 
count of the coincidence which has 
been observed between it, and the de- 
scription of the same animal by Pliny. 
Spernens tela diu se terrore solo 
tuetur, ac velut cogi testatur: coori- 
turque non tanquam periculo coactus, 
sed tanquam amentiz iratus. “ Scorn- 
ing the hunter’s darts, he long defends 
himself by the terror alone which he 
inspires, and, as it were, testifies that 
he is forced to engage, and he at length 
rouses, not as if impelled by danger, 
but maddened by fury.” Vulneratus 
observatione mira percussorum novit, 
et in quantalibet multitudine adpetit. 
** When wounded, he marks his as- 
sailant with wonderful attention, and 
singles him out in the midst of the 
greatest throng.” The naturalist of 
Verona seems not mee ow! to 
have borrowed both from Homer and 
Virgil. His description of the bee 
greatly resembles that given by the 
Mantuan Bard, and the agreement be- 
tween the twoshort extracts, just quot- 
ed, renders it probable that the one 
was borrowed frem, or, at least, sug- 
gested by the other. The prose wri- 
ter, however, adds one circumstance, 
which is, perhaps, in all respects, the 
more legitimate property of the poet. 
Speaking of the lion, he observes, that 
upon open ground, and in full view, 
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theugh urged by the warmest onset, 
of dogs and men, he retreats slowly, 
and in a fighting posture ; but when 
his disgrace is concealed among woods 
and thickets, he flies with the utmost 
precipitation. 

But it is in the works of Thomson, 
whom Pennant used to call the Na- 
turalist’s poet, that we may find the 
mosi ample harvest. This delightful 
writer has been accused of plagiarism 
from Virgil ; and it cannot be denied 
that his prognostics of the weather, 
and several other interesting passages, 
are almost literal translations from the 
Latin author. Independent of these, 
however, there remain abundant 
proots of his originality, as well as 
accuracy, in the description of animal 
life, to warrant the appellation be- 
stowed on him by the first British 
zoologist. ‘There is not in any part 
of the Seasons a more dignified pas- 
sage than the following one, descrip- 
tive of “ the feathered king.” 


High from the summit of a craggy cliff 

Hung o'er the deep, such as amazing 
frowns 

On uunost Kilda’s shore, whose Ionely race 

Resign the setting sun to distant worlds, 

The royal eagle draws his vigorous young, 

Strong poune’d, and ardent with paternal 
fire. 

Now fit to raise a kingdom of their own, 

He drives them from his fort, the towering 
Seat, 

For ages of his empire; which in peace 

Unstam'd he holds, while many a league 
at sea 


He wings his course, and preys in distant 
isles. 


The circumstance alluded to, of the 
old eagle driving its young to a dis- 
tance from its ancient eyrie, whether 
it is as true as Thomson has rendered 
it poetical, is consistent with early 
observation. It is related by Pliny: 
“* Adultos persequitur parens, et longé 
fugat, wnaulos seilicet raping. Et a- 
lioqui unum. par aquilarum magno 
ad populandum tractu, ut satietur, 
indiget.”—‘* ‘he parent bird putsues 
its adult young, and drives them afar, 
as rivals in rapine; for a single pai 
of eagles requires a large tract for 
preying in, to provide a sufficiency of 


What a fine addition is made to the 
description of Satan’s first visitation, 
when Milton makes use of this most 


natural image ! 
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As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar 
bounds, 

Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 

To gorge the flesh of lambs or yeanling 
ki 


ds, 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies towards 
the springs 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian’streams ; 
But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons 
ight: 
So, tis windy sea of land, the fiend 


Walk’d up and down alone, bent on his 


prey- 


And the same evil being is elsewhere 
and otherwise characterized with 


equal power. 


A lion now he stalks with fiery glare; - 

Then asa tiger who by chance hath spied 

In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play, 

Straight couches close, then rising, changes 
oft 

His couchant watch, as ene who chose his 
ground, 

Whence rushing he might surest seize 
them both, 

Grip’d in each paw. 


I have somewhere seen it objected 
as an inaccuracy in Milton, where he 
describes Satan in the Garden of Pa- 
radise, and adds, 


Thence up he fiew, and on the tree of life, 

The middle tree, and highest there that 
grew, 

sat like a cormorant ;— 


in as far as this bird, being webfooted, 
never perched either on trees or else- 
where. Now, it isa fact worthy of ob- 
servation on its Own account, and as 
showing theattention of the author even 
to the most minute particulars, that 
the cormorant does roost on trees, and 
is, perhaps, the only individual of the 
palmated tribe which does so. 

What a beautiful description is pre- 
sented in the fourth book, of that u- 
niversal peace and harmony which 


reigned in Nature before the Fall, 
and how delightfully varied is the 


picture! What a skilful combination 
of the liveliness of action, and the 
stillness of repose ! 


About them frisking played 
All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of 
all chase 
In wood or wilderness, forest or glen. 
Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw , 
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Dandled the kid; bears, tigers, ounces, 


rds, 
Gamboill’d before them ; the unwieldy ele- 
phant, 
To make them mirth, used all his might, 
and wreath’d 
His lithe proboscis ; close the serpent sly 
Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded ; others on the grass 
Couch’d, and now filled with pasture g9z- 
ing sat, 
Or bedward ruminating ; for the sun 
Declined was hasting now with prone ca- 


- | weer 

To the ocean isles, and in the ascending 

scale 

Of heaven the stars that usher evening 
rose. 


On the other hand, by how simple an 
image is the existence of guilt, and its 
pe violence and rapine, pour- 
trayed! 
Nature first gave signs, impressed 
On bird, beast, air; air suddenly eclipsed, 
After short blush of morn; nigh in her 
sight 


The bird of Jove stoop’d from his airy 


tour, 

Two birds of gayest plume before him 
drove. 

Down from a hill the beast that reigns in 
woods, 


First hunter then, pursued a gentle brace, - 


Goodliest of all the forest, hart and hind. 


It might be said of Milton what. 


his great representative of the present 
day has so well written on another 
subject, that: 


He could be sportive as a fawn 

That wild with glee across the lawn, 
Or up the mountain springs, 

And his could: be the breathing balm, 
And his the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 


The mind, of this inspired poet 
seems, indeed, to have indulged with 
peculiar pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of the distinctive forms and ha- 
bits of animals; and there is general- 
ly so much of the picturesque, as 
well as of the beautiful, in his repre- 
sentations, that one rarely refiects on 
those misfortunes of his sight, to 
which he sometimes so mournfully 
and. so touchingly alludes. From 

im there is, ‘‘ no voiee of weeping 
heard, or loud Jameni,”’ but. the ma- 
jestic calmness of his sorrow while 
tin 


Fancy dictating to Philosophy. 


ils 
Of Nature’s works to him expung’d and 


raz’d, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut 
out, 


is a thousand times more striking and 
pathetic. It was, however, benefi- 
cently ordained, that the ** celestial 
light” for which he prayed was grant- 
ed, and he was enabled to penetrate a 
region where, perhaps, only one had 

ne before him, where few will fol- 
ow, and beyond which, it is to be 
feared, none will advance. 


The rest was craggy cliff, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible te climb. 


A CURIOUS INSTANCE OF FANCY DICe 
TATING TO PHILOSOPHY. 


MR EDITOR, 

Tue following illustration of Ma- 
dame de Stael’s ingenious remark, that 
the mind of Homer was very similar 
in its powers to that of Newton, (De 
L Allemagne, 1, 2. ch. 18.) may amuse 
such of your readers who think fanec 
and philosophy so incompatible with 
each other, as to be unfit to dwell to- 

ether in the same breast. In read~ 
ing Ariosto the other day, I came to 
the following passage : 


Altri flumi, altri laghi, altre camp 
Sono la su, che non son qui tra not; 
Altri piani, altre valli, altre montagne, 
Ch’ ha le citadi, hanno i castelli suoi, 
Con case, delle quai mai le piu magne 
Non vide Paladin prima, né poi ; 

E vi son’ ampie e solitarie selve, 


Dove le Ninfe ognor caccian le belve.” 
ORLANDO FURIOSO. 
This, you perceive, is something 


like the celebrated philosophic hypo- 
thesis, which maintains the moon and 
the planets to be inhabited. The co- 
a mt struck me so forcibly, that 
I began to examine whether it was 
original to Ariosto, or borrowed from 
some earlier writer, and my research 
was rewarded by finding a similar 
opinion in Lucian’s True History, 
the most extravagant work of fancy of 
all antiquity, not excepting even the 
Metamorphoses,-=the . ground-work, 
indeed, it is ot’ Gulliver, Baron Mun-« 
chausen, and other wild modern fic. 
tions of the same class. Still of earlier 
date, I found the opinion broached in 
the Orphic verses preseryed in 
clus gnd the Stromata, of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in the fragment begin- 
ning, 
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That is, “ He (the Deity) formed 
another earth of great extent, called 
Selene and Mene, which contains 
many mountains, cities, and houses. 
What was once a wild fancy then, 
has now become legitimate philoso- 
phy—Dr Chalmers has even tried to 
embody it with theology ; and I have 
little doubt that some of your more 
Jearned correspondents may find and 
favour you with similar notices of the 
no less singular opinion of Sir W. 
Herschel, that the work of creation is 
still going on in the heavens, where 
he thinks he can see with his power- 
ful telescopes, new worlds in every 
stage of formation, and adding tien | 
day to the countless orbs which roll 
through space, affording a country and 
a dwelling-place to a population more 
numerous than ever entered into the 
dreams of imagination. 

This wonderful hypothesis of the 
present actual progress of creation in 
the universe, is stated and maintained 
by him in a paper on the Sidéreal 

eavens. (Philos. Trans. for 1814, 
p. 248.) Some curious information 
on these topics, your readers will also 
find in an Italian work, entitled, 
** Considerazioni intorno 4la Poesia, 
&c. di B. Garofalo, 4to, wage 

Cambridge, Jan. 5, 1819. 


REMARKS ON A MISTAKEN ROMAN 
INSCRIPTION. 


MR EDITOR,. 

Own looking over your Miscellany of 
July 1817, I observe an account of a 
Roman inscription transmitted to you 
by the Rev. Dr Cririe of Dalton, which 
runs thus: I-O- M-—COH-I-—-NER- 
VANA GERMANOR:—00- EQ: 
LIX TRIB. 

Of this inscription he gives two 
translations, which do not materially 
differ, and I shall, therefore, content 
myself with the first, which is as fol- 


lows: “ To Jupiter, the most holy 


and the most high, the first Cohort of 
the Legion named after Nervana, ton- 
sisting of a thousand German cavalry, 
commanded by Lucius Fenius Felix, 
its Tribune,” 

It is clear that this cohort was ham- 
ed Nervana, ftom the Emperor Nerva, 


[Feb. 
and your very respectable correspon- 


dent, in his translation, instead of 
named after Nervana, should have 
said, named Nervana, or named after 


the Emperor Nerva. Nervana was 
the name of the cohort, and there is 
certainly a manifest in 
saying that a cohort is named after its 
own name. This oversight is, how- 
ever, probably a mere lapsus calami, 
and as the meaning of your correspon- 
dent is, notwithstanding this venial 
impropriety of diction, sufficiently ob- 
vious, I rather regret that I have ad- 


verted to it. 


The only material point of differ- 
ence is his rendering the letters OO 
in the inscription, one thousand. It is 
true, as he states, that in old books, 
(I suppose he means Roman manu- 
scripts,) the Arabic figure 8 pro- 
strated thus, ® denotes a thousand. 
This is not, however, the Arabic fi- 
gure 8, (though it nearly resembles 
it,) but the Roman numerals CI9, de- 
noting a thousand, constructed - into 


‘one thus, ojo, and Jatterly written with © 


one effort of the pen, and without the 
medial distinction thus 

Having perused a considerable num- 
ber of Roman inscriptions, and hay- 
ing never, in any one instance, disco- 
vered numeral letters pointing out the 
number of men engaged in the erec- 
tion or dedication of the tablets on 
which these inscriptions are found, I 
wis nota little surprised at the new 
theory advanced by your correspon- 
dent, and the more so, as he not only 
adheres to it in the present.instance, 
but endeavours to corroborate it, by 
informing us that he is inclined to 
believe that the letters CL. found on 
the altar of Minerva at Burnfoot refer 
also to the number of men who joined 
in erecting it. This inscription on 
the altar of Minerva I have not seen, 
and it would, therefore, be premature 
to hazard an opinion respecting it ; 
but as to that at presentunder consider- 
ation, there appears to be no manner 
of doubt that your correspondent is 
mistaken. 7 

Had it been intended to express the 
number of German horsemen engaged 
in the erection of this stone, and ad 


that number been a thousand, the Ro-. 


man numerical letters CI9 would un- 
doubtedly have been used. But the 


letters OO are not numerical, neither: 


can they, as they stand at due dis- 
tance, and unconnected, be ap arbitrae 
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ry or errative effort of the chisel, in- 
stead of or Indeed, the the- 
ory advanced by your correspondent 
is so wholly destitute of truth, or even 
probability, that it appears to me quite 
untenable. 

But OO, as is well known to every 
classical scholar, is a common contrac- 
tion for Omnino. This is no vague 
conjecture, for Calepine, an eminent 
lexicographer, expressly says, that (in 
notis antiquorum ) OO is a contraction 
for Omnino. This point being settled, 
the inscription, divested of its contrac- 
tions, will run thus,—Jovi, optimo, 
maximo, cohors prima Nervana Ger- 
manorum omnino equitum, cui preest 
Lucius Fenius Feliz Tribunus. The 
translation will run thus,—‘* To Ju- 
piter, the Best and Greatest, the first 
Cohort Nervana (consisting ) of Ger- 
mans wholly cavalry, commanded by 
the ( Roman) Tribune, Lucius Fe- 
nius Felix.” 

All that the inscription means to 
import is,.that a German cohort of 
cavalry, named Nervana, and com- 
manded by a Roman tribune, inscrib- 
ed this stone to Jupiter, and it was 
certainly a proud mark of distinction 
that it was dignified with the name 
of the Emperor Nerva, and was com- 
posed wholly of Germans, (without 
admixture of Komans,) excepting the 
commanding officer, who was a Ro- 
man tribune. 

It is to be regretted that antiqua- 
ries are generally too eager and im- 
patient, and where a difficulty occurs, 
as in the present case, will, like Alex- 
ander, rather cut the Gordian knot 
than take time deliberately to untie it. 
Of this impatience, I, too, have had 
my full share, and I have made the 
present communication with no view 
to detract from the celebrity of your 
able and respectable correspondent, 
but solely, from a wish to make our 
antiquities as clear and intelligible as 
possible. I think it is pretty evident 
that the inscription in question points 
out no definite or precise number of 
Germans, and if your correspondent 
will favour us, through the medium 
of your miscellany, with the other ine 
scription alluded to, I will be much 
obliged to him.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Rr. Huppieston. 

Lunan, 5th Dec. 1818. 
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The Knowledge of the Lower Ranks, Se. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE DIFFU<« 
SION OF KNOWLEDGE UPON THE 
HAPPINESS OF THE LOWER RANKS 
OF SOCIETY. 


No. I. 
MR EDITOR, 


Tue question, whether the diffu- 
sion of knowledge is calculated to in- 
crease or diminish the happiness of 
our peasantry and our mechanics, is 
becoming, every day, more import- 
ant. Itis i connected with na- 
tional freedom, and the dignity of the 
state, and it is impossible to speak u 
on almost any general political su 


. ject, without adverting to this leadin 


topic,—this grand principle whic 
bears upon and regulates all the move- 
ments of government, whether they 
be lenient or despotic. Wherever we 
turn, indeed, in political speculation, 
the diffusion of knowledge among the 
people meets us, and enforces atten- 
tion, in consequence of its influence 
on individual opinion and public sen 
timent. 

What do you mean by knowledge ? 
it will be asked by those who wish to 
have all their ideas sorted and label- 
led with methodical precision: And 
what definition of happiness have you 
alopted ? Now, Sir, although I have 
no great yg of a logical defini- 
tion, and think that its rules might, 
with no material loss to learning, be for 
ever consigned to the same tomb with 
Aristotle’s syllogisms, yet, to preserve 
a good understanding with those pre- 
cise and well-meaning persons, I shall 
attempt to say something in the way 
of explaining what I understand by 
happiness and by knowledge, which, 
if they be not definitions strictly ad re- 
gulas, (and those terms seem but ill 
qualified for the endurance of logical 
chains,) they may, perhaps, turn out 
to be intelligible descriptions. 

By happiness then, I understand, 
that satisfaction which a man feels 
with the rank and condition in which 
Providence has placedhim. Whether 
he be rich or poor, wise or ignorant, 
if he be happy, he must feel satisfac- 
tion and contentment, and must make 
a general submission and acquiescence 
to fertune, whether she’ choose to 
smile or to frown. I do not mean 
that he should be insensible, as the 
old Stoics pretended to be, to all the 
ills of life; but.a man that I should 
account happy, must learn to feel, and 
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ai the same time to bear with the evils 
of his particular lot; and must not, 
when any little grievances afflict him, 
feel dissatisfied with his rank, nor in- 
dulge in heart-burnings and envyings 
towards other ranks and conditions in 
life, which it may be impossible, or at 
least extremely difficult, for him to at- 
tain. 

A happy man, then, according to 
my idea of the term, is not one that is 
always pleased and satisfied with every 
occurrence in his life ; this, in the 
present state of human nature, is al- 
together impossible ; but he is one 
who, in general, is content with his 
condition, and has no wish to change 
it for any other that may be within 
the range of his procuring. Happi- 
ness, I conceive, is not to be acquired 
by precept, and man cannot be flatter- 

into this state of mind by poetical 
cajolement ; but I do not, therefore, 
conclude, that man is abandoned to 
hopeless misery, for the veriest wretch 
that ever melancholy marked for her 
own, can recount many hours. spent 
with delight and enjoyment, though 
unmingled happiness cannot be found 
here ; for, when we have obtained a 
momentary glimpse of her green a~ 
bodes, and fondly picture to ourselves 
a thousand future delights, some un~- 
lucky demon is ever ready to dissolve 
the enchantment; it vanishes from 
our gaze like a summer cloud, or a 
rainbow in a storm, and leaves us to 
contemplate the cheerless vale of mi- 
sery in all jts deformity and dreari- 
ness. 

The means adopted hy Providence 
to render man in some measure con- 
tent with his condition, seem to be a 
due alternation of labour and rest,—of 
bodily and mental ¢xertion. Unhap- 
piness and discontentment must be 
the never failing accompaniments of 
an undue proportion of either. . This 
maxim, I think, can scarcely be de-. 
nied to agree with experience. I wish 
you to bear this in mind ; for, if m 
arguments are to be tried by fanci 

ems of philosophy, and not by the 
plain and sober dictates of experience, | 
and common sense, I must give up 
the discussion. I hope, Sir, you are 
too wise to follow the wild dreams of’ 


. self-deception which Addisén: some- 
‘times indulged on this subject, when 


he consoles himself, with all jpossible 
gravity, for the want of splendid pos- 
sessions, by fancying, that every 
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beautiful tract of country through 
which he passes, atid every fine man- 


sion which he sees, are his own, of 
which, except by absence, he cannot 
be deprived. I hope you conceive it 
to be your duty, in forming concep- 
tions on a subject of this sort, to dash 
the dew from all such cobwebs of fan- 
cy. Happiness, then, I say, cannot 
be enjoyed by those who have too 
much leisure, or too much fatigue. 
It cannot be enjoyed by the prisoner, 
who has nothing to do but reflect on 
the gloominess of his dungeon, nor b 
the rich man, who is satiated wit 
folly and amusement,—who lolls on 
his sofa,—yawns at an assembly,—or 
saunters in listless and pitiable vacan- 
y of thought, in the walks of a fa- 
shionable watering-place. It cannot 
be enjoyed by the wretch who is 
chained to the galley oar,—who is 
buried in a Siberian mine,—or who is 
fainting with fatigue in a West Indian 
cane-field, or in the prairies of Ken- 
tucky, under the terrors ofthe slave- 
whip. 

The meaning of the word know- 
ledge embraces the whole range of hu- 
man inquiry : but in the present case, 
I must request your permission to re- 
strict it toa particular species of in- 
formation. I must restrict the gene- 
ric term to a particular and limited 
sense. I wish to confine it not toa 
knowledge of religious truth, as de- 
duced from the scriptures,—not to the 
knowledge which a// our Scottish pea- 
sants possess, of reading and writing, 
and arithmetic ; my observations re- 
fer almost exclusively to the know- 
ledge of history, geography, politics, 
and of works of fanéy, which the work- 
ing classes of the community may ac- 
quire. 


These remarks being premised, my 
first position is, that knowledge of this 
sort is highly beneficial to the state. 
All, indeed, that is praiseworthy, as 
virtuous and honourable, and digni- 
fied in the government of a state, must 
arise from the superior knowledge of 
the people who compose it. ink 
for a moment on the condition of the 
people in the several governments 
which exist, or which have existed in 
the world ;—examine their laws and 
their constitutions, and compare them 
with the state of the people ;—weigh 
with candid impartiality their different 
bearings and influence on social life, 
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—on the inhabitants of the city and 
on the domestic and secluded circle of 
the peasant’s fire-side, When you 
have finished your survey,—when you 
have divested yourself of every pre- 
judice, you must be forced to pro- 
nounce, thut it is the knowledge of 
the people alone which renders a na- 
tion great and noble,—which is the 
watchful guardian of justice,—which 
never fails to disarm the most rooted 
tyranny,—whieh never fails to dif- 
fuse freedom and exalted sentiment 
through every rank. Knowledge is 
in this respect the golden chain which 
links pt the hearts of a whole 
nation in one grand mass of spirited 
patriotism, and renders them firm a- 
gainst the oppression of their rulers 
and the invasion of their enemies. 

As I am decidedly of opinion, that 
knowledge is in a considerable degree 
hostile to the happiness of the lower 
ranks, you might be ready to imagine 
that I should stand forth as the ier 
cate of ignorance ; that I should revive, 
in all its original forbiddingness and 
deformity, the Popish maxim, that ig- 
norance is the mother of devotion ; 
that I should revive the wild and fan- 
ciful paradox of Rousseau, that the sa- 
vage state is better and more natural 
for man than the civilized state. No, 
Sir; I shall rest my arguments on 
none of these. You could not think 
for a moment I should be so very re- 
gardless of experience and common 
sense, as to foolishly shut my eyes 
to the grand spectacle which is at 
this moment exhibiting in almost 
every nation of the world; that I 
could forget the glorious triumph of 
the Reformation from Popery ; that I 
should forget the patriotic struggle of 
our American coloniesagainst the tyran- 
ny of British legislation ; that I should 
forget the independent spirit which is 
rising and spreading with slow but vi- 
gorous increase over the extensive and 
beautiful paradise of South America ; 
that I should ferget the manly throbs 
of patriotism which have begun to 
beat, like the heart of a captive about 
to leap his prison wall, in the bosoms 
of the oppressed Spaniards ; and the 
whispered and increasing murmurin 
against legitimate oppression whic 
sadden the gaiety and liveliness of the 
light-hearted inhabitants of France ; 
that I should forget our own blessed 


country, and her boasted constitution 


and laws, which, but for the know- 
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ledge diffused among the people, would 
be no better than the most odious code 
that ever lurked in the cabinet of ty- 
ranny. I fear not contradiction in re- 
peating the assertion in the most mark~ 
ed terms, in saying, that it is not a 
particular code of laws which inakes a 
state great or free ; it is the character of 
the people, their virtue,—their know- 
ledge,—-and the concomitants of these, 
their dignity and their patnotism. 
Give to ‘'urkey or Russia the British 
constitution and the British laws, and 
the people shall not be the less o 
pressed,—shall not feelone blessing the 
more. They would, indeed, curse the 
benediction of freedom as a wicked 
innoyation,—a Pandora’s box of evils, 
and sigh for the good old laws of des- 
potters and injustice. Ou the other 
and, give to Britain a Persian Soph 
or an Emperor of Morocco for a ruler, 
with all his countless train of royal 
executioners and butchers, with free 
will to rob and plunder, torture and 
el, whoever it might please his sub- 
ime omnipotence to ordain and com- 
mand, he would, before many hours, 
find, to his cost, that knowledge is 
still more sublimely omnipotent than 
himself, and that we, who have no 
hereditary relish for legitimate ty- 
rants, would arrest his career of blood 
at the very threshold of the palace. 
No, Sir, I cannot blot from my me- 
mory, if I would, the maxim that 
meeis the eye in every page of politi- 
cal history,—the maxim that is con- 
firmed by glancing on any or every 
corner of the world’s map,—the max- 
‘im first embodied in language by Ba- 
con, that knowledge is 
political knowledge is the power of 
shackling tyranny, of curbing oppreg- 
sion, and of unnerving the arm of in- 
justice. Jet uur rulers issue an order 
such as Herod issued, for massacring * 
all the infants of a certain age in Lon- 
don, or even in a country hamlet, and 
you would immediately see the effect 
which British knowledge would pro- 
duce. Let an English prince take the 
notion of bowstringing his father, or 
of putting out the eyes of his younger 
brothers,—circumstances not of rare 
occurrence in the Royal. families of 


Eastern courts,—and you would in- 


stamtly see that the British people 
would not passively submit to the 
outrage, as the Persians or Tartars 
do. most stoically without 
murmur, and without a remark. 
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_ But knowledge would not be an 
earthly endowment, were it to 
no disadvantages along with all those 
blessed bestowings and accompani- 
ments. My second position, there- 
fore, is, that knowledge, according to 
the above limitation of the term, does 
not contribute to the happiness of the 
working classes of the community,-— 
a position which I hope I shall be able 
to make out to your satisfaction. I 
found my argument wholly upon my 
own observation ; and I should be ex- 
tremely glad to have any mistaken 
views { shall take of the subject cor- 
rected, as I think it of some import- 
ance that your readers should enter- 
tain right notions on the point, and 
many of them have had much better 
opportunities of observation than I can 
pretend to. 

So far, then, as my observation goes, 
I hold myself warranted to say, that, 
when aman, who earns his subsistence 

‘by manual labour, begins to read books 
of general history, of geography, of 
poetry, of fancy and romance, but 
most of all, when he reads newspapers 
and political pamphlets, he begins to 
acquire notions considerably different 
from those which he shall have pre- 
viously held ; he begins to grow dissa- 
tisfied with his condition im lite and 
his rank in society, and, in proportion 
as his avidity and keenness for such 
kind of knowledge increases, he be- 
comes more dissatisfied. This dissa- 
tisfaction may lead to two conse- 
quences, depending, in some measure, 
on his age and disposition. It will ei- 
ther render him careless of his accus- 
tomed toil, or it will rouse him to ten- 
fold industry, that he may improve 
his condition,—that he may reach 
some sun-gilt eminence which hope 
has ‘oy to his fancy. 

The former of these cases—-my scan- 
by, teaches me—-is by far 
the most common. I speak under 
correction of those of your readers who 
are more extensively acquainted among 


literary mechanics ; but I conclude, 


from what I have seen, that know- 
ledge renders twenty ns idle and 
careless, perhaps dissipated, for one 
which it stimulates to increased indus- 
try. Nothing, however, to my think- 
ing, can present a more interesting 
yy 8 of the powers of man than 

e latter of the cases. Here is a man 
who earns his scanty pittance by the 


teil of many hours, perhaps in the 
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crowded and corrupted lanes of a city, 
in the damp and airless workshop, 
where the atmosphere of heaven is 
loaded with contagion, and empoisons 
every breath which he inhales ; perhaps 
on the bleak moor, exposed in shelter- 
less solitude to every storm that beats, 
and every frost that benumbs him, he 
builds the rude sheep-fence, or turns 
up the wet and unfertile soil; per- 
haps deformed with every thing that 
is filthy, and gasping for thirst, he 
drags out an existence—to all appear- 
ance infernal—at the mouth of a me- 
tal furnace, or in the bowels of a coal 
mine. To see such a man becoming, 
day after day, more eager to acquire 
knowledge,—eager to rise in the ranks 
of the superior society which he sees 
around him,—eager to strain every 
sinew of industry to accomplish his 
aim, and to spend the hours of sleep 
in ruminating on his plans, and in 
stirring up his resolves in their exe- 
cution : T’o see all this, I think, is one 
of the most interesting spectacles 
which human nature can display. 
How often have I thought with <h 
miration on the story of Hillel, the 
Babylonish Jew, one of the authors 
of the Talmud, who, at the age of 40, 
went to Jerusalem, with his family, 
to study law, but being unable, on ac- 
count of his poverty, to gain regular 
admission to the lectures of the Rab- 
bis, he spent a considerable portion of 
his small earnings to bribe the door- 
keepers to allow him a place at the 
door of the public hall, and when his 
means were too scanty, even for this, 
on himself near one of the win- 
ows, at the top of the buildings, and 
by such means rendered himself so 
eminent, that he was accounted only 
inferior to Solomon himself in wis- 
dom, (Brucker, Hist. Phil. IT.) 
No less surprising is the history of 
Cleanthes, the stoic philosopher, who, 
from poverty, was obliged, im order to 
have leisure to attend the schools, to 
draw water in the public gardens at 
Athens, and to pire at the mills dur- 
ing the night ; and, for want of pa- 
per, which he was too poor to buy, he 
wrote on shells and bones that he 
—_ up from the dunghills. (Dioc. 
AERTES, vit. 4 and Vat. Max. 
vu. 7.) ‘The snnals of our own 
country, and those of our neighbours 
on the Continent, exhibit many si- 
milar instances of extraordinary per- 
severance. But will any body main- 
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making such persevering exertions ? 
Was it not the very circumstance 
of dissatisfaction which goaded them 


on? To me it seems plain, that every 
fresh effort must have been prompted 
by the sting of uneasiness and dissa- 
tisfaction. After, this desire of ris- 
ing seizes a peasant or a mechanic, 
his whole life is spent in the fever- 
ed anxiety of discontent and un- 
happiness. A sort of diseased: rest- 
lessness, of which he becomes the pas- 
sive victim, infects his mind, and 
tinges his pursuits, and even when his 
friends are looking up to his labour as 
superhuman, while they are admiring 
or envying his advancement in know- 
ledge, his nights are often spent in 
sleepless musings, and his days con- 
sumed in the labour, at which his 
whole soul revolts, but which he finds 
indispensable to his schemes of ad- 
vancement. He feels his condition as 
miserable as that of the slave chained 
to the galley-oar ; because he knows 
from his books situations of a differ- 
ent kind; because, in reading, he 
has become familiar with nobles and 
princes, and feels reluctant to rank 
with those who do not enjoy such fa- 
miliarity: and this acquaintance he 
contracts in the quiet of his domestic 
circle, where there is no haughtiness 
nor overbearing pride to overawe and 
abash him. 

_ But the more numerous class of our 
literary mechanics are appalled at the 
difficulties which oppose their ad- 
vancement to place and distinction. 
They become listless and thoughtful. 
They feel reluctant to perform their 
accustomed labour, and they want 
stimulus to drive them forward to 
any thing different. Their next step 
is to become discontented with the 
government under which they live. 
They become keen politicians, and 
read with avidity every pamphlet and 
paper which will feed their heart-' 
urnings, and inflame their discontent. 
in our ewn country, this is flagrantly 
notorious, from the increasing sale of 
anti-ministerial papers; and eve 
sort of foul gar is greedily swal- 


lowed, from the illiterate scurrility of 
Wooller’s Black Dwarf, to the more 
refined papers of the Examiner, To 
persons of this character, a paper 
-which would. dare to assert the excel- 
lence of the existing administration, 


would be spurned as the base vehicle of 


Detrimental to their Happiness. 
tain that these men were happy in 


corruption, while they implicitly be- 
lieve the most barefaced lies and decep4 
tions of the anti-ministerialists. I ap- 

al to you, Sir, and to all your readers 
individually, for the truth of the re- 
mark. People of this description glut 
their discontented appetites with all 
the corrupted offals of the Parliamen- 
tary demagogues, and the newspapers, 
whose sale is promoted entirely by 
their keeping up a perpetual grumble 
even at what is most deserving of 
praise and rejoicing, and by begetting 
and cherishing discontent in the bo- 
soms of those whose knowledge has 
made manual labour irksome. 

It is not rarely the case that this 
fostered spirit of discontent leads its 
unhappy victims to dissipation, and 
they forget for a while their imaginary 
grievances in the noisy brawls of the 
tavern and the tap-room, or rather 
the disease is, by the drunken decla- 
mations of boon companions, more 
and more aggravated. Every body is 
acquainted with the life of. our un- 
rivalled Scottish poet. Every body 
knows that his superior attainments 
rendered the plough to him an into- 
lerable burden ;—that he neglected 
every laudable pursuit for the society 
of bottle cronies ;—and at last, by 
thus ruining his health, perhaps, 


brought on premature dissolution. I _ 


am sorry, Sir, extremely sorry, to 
bring under your notice the failings 
of a man who was so superiorly gifted 
with uncommon talents. But the 
case is so markedly in point, that it 
would have been doing injustice to 
the argument to have withheld it. 
Now, although this is a known and a 
prominent case, it grieves me to think 
that it is by no means rare. Almost 
every village in Scotland can boast its 
Burns,—almost every village can boast 
of some native who shall have become 
knowing by means of books, and de- 
jected and dissipated because he was 
compelled to bear the ignoble lot of 
earning his bread with the sweat of 
his brow. 
There is still another bad .conse- 
quence which results from the discon- 
tent caused by the diffusion of know- 
ledge, namely, the unhinging of re- 
ligious principles. Men, when they 
become fond of reading, are very in- 
quisitive on all subjects, and as reli- 
gion forms a gteat part of the know- 
edge of the lower orders, such men 
soon turn their inquiries into that 
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ehannel. It unfortunately happens, 
also, that infidel books are not diffi- 
cult to be procured. Now, such au- 
thors as Voltaire, and Volney, and 
Paine, are extremely dangerous to 
the happiness of all half~educated per- 
sons, writing, as they do, in a plain 
simple style, when they sneer and 
play off their wit; and, in a gaudy 
and turgid manner, when they wis 
to conceal their poisonous dogmas 
and mysteries, Their sarcasms they 
take care to point with determined 
keenness, ak: Satanic malignity, 
while they wrap up their own opinions 
in mysterious darkness, or surround 
them with a meretricious and dazzling 
glitter. The previous edueation of a 
labourer, or a mechanic, ina great 
measure unfits him for detecting the 
falsity of their conelusions, and the 
sophistry of their reasonings. Be- 
sides, books ef infidelity usually con- 
sist more of sneers and dark insinua- 
tions, than of fair and open argument, 
and the most expert reasoner cannot 
refute a sneer. Such books, I say, 
produce great unhappiness in_ their 
seaders ; for they unsettle all their 
hopes of future bliss, and thus unfix 
all the safeguards ef virtuous princi- 
le. A fricnd of mine, whose mind 
ad been in this manner poisoned with 
infidelity and scepticism, declared to 
me with tears, that he would give 
worlds to be able to resume his belief 
in Christianity ; but the pointed mis- 
representations of Paine, and the false 
and flimsy brilliancy of Volney, had ta- 
ken too deep a hold of his thoughts -to 
be dislodged : he disbelieved, and was 
unhappy. I fear this case is but too 
gomwon among our reading mecha- 
nics ; for, while the Deist banishes 
Christianity from his belief, he sub- 
stitutes nothing in its place; the 
mind is left vacant and dissatisfied, — 
it seeks in vain for a resting-place of 
hope, as the system of Deism, dis want 
of all principle can be called a nto 
is baseless and rotten. I hope an 
trust that such a spirit may die where 
it was begotten, and not find its way 
among the uncontaminated, for it is to 
be feared that it is travelling and 
spreading fast among the increasing 
population of America. ‘“ What in 
some places,” says the infidel Birk- 
beck, “‘ is esteemed a decent confor- 
mity with practices which we de- 
spise,” [he means the worship of God, 
is bere (in the Illinois territory 


altogether unnecessary.”* That is, 
the worship of God, in the United 
States, is quite unnecessary and even 
despised. 
Before concluding, I must again beg 
that my views may not be mistaken ; 
that the former part of my essay may 
be weighed with the latter. I wish it to 
be understood that I am clearly and un- 
uivocally in favour of the diffusion 
of knowledge,—that I would resist 
the attempt to check it with every 
energy of my soul; but I am equall 
clear, that it is productive of muc 
unhappiness among the lower orders. 
Opinions, however, do prevail against 
diffusing knowledge. I was lately 
astonished—indignantly astonished,— 
to hear a clergyman of our establish- 
ed church, whose name shall be trans- 
mitted to you if you require it, se- 
riously and coolly declare, in a public 
church court, that village book-clubs 
and reading societies were become a 
nuisance which could not be tolerat- 
ed. ‘* Now,” said he, ‘* times are 
much changed from what they were 
of old ; now every paliry fellop+ pre- 
tends to be a philosopher, and thinks 
he knows theology as well as his mi- 
nister.” I heard him, Sir, with in- 
dignation, and I was still more indig- 
nant that he was not checked with 
merited severity. Why, Sir, thosé 
PALTRY FELLOWS are the boast of 
their country, and it is to their know- 
ledge that we owe the expulsion of 
popery, and the plain good sense and 
useful learning which so markedly 
characterize the ministers of our 
church. If it were not for fear of these 
paltry fellows exposing them, I have 
no doubt, that our clergy would, like 
their brethren of the dark ages, séon 
wrap themselves closely in the mantle 
of ignorance and mysticism, and fat- 
ten in the torpid slumbers of stupidi- 
ty and dulmess. If it were not for 
ese paltry fellows, who know their 
rights, and will maintain them, our 
blessed rulers weuld soon have us 
groaning in the chairs of tyranny, a 
prey to every miscreant who knew 
w to flatter and cajole the reigning 
prince ;—our ted constitution 
would become a code of despotism, 
and our present system of taxation, 
heavy grievous as it undoubtedly 


* Letters from the Illinois. by Morris 
Birkbeck, p. 28. " 
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is, would be changed to the most ar- 
bitrary levies and universal spoliation, 
without the shadow of a pretext. 

But here, for the present, I must 
stop. In my next I shall state some 
other effects which I have observed 
reading to produce on the lower or- 
ders. I am, &e. 

A VILLAGE PoLITIcian. 

, near Paisley, 
Jan. 10, 1819. 


*," Although the preceding article ex- 
resses Opimions, in many respects, very 
different from those which we ourselves en- 
tertain, we have judged it proper to insert 
it, for the sake of affording an opportunity 
for a free discussion of this interesting 
question. DIT. 


PHUENOMENON OF LIGHT. 


MR EDITOR, 


A PHENOMENON, which seems to 
constitute one of the laws of light, has 
often pressed itself upon my notice as 
curious and wonderful. It is one which 
is for ever laying itself under our ob- 
servation ; but in my very limited 
knowledge of philosophy, I know not 
whether it has been the object of at- 
tention, and therefore wish to submit 
it to your readers in hopes of some re- 
marks upon it. You will find then, 
that the organ of vision, in its full 
and natural power, may be very near 
or close to an intense and large co- 
lumn of light, without any perception 
of it; as, for instance, in returning up 
the oe to my own house, in a dark 
night, the strong light which issues 
from a ore open window of a black- 
smith’s shop, thrown across the street, 
18 not seen so long as I am advancing 
at an angle with it, unless I cast my 
eye either into the shop, or on the 
Opposite wall. 

The column which must obviously 
travel across, and therefore actually 
exist in the street, is invisible unless 
the eye is placed in the column, re- 
ceiving direct rays upon the retina, or 
rays reflected upon it by walls, &c. or 
moveable objects in it. The same 
law is for ever. in operation during 
our nights. The sun sends his rays 
from below our horizon to the plane- 
tary hodies, from which rays are re- 
flected to our eyes; but their splen- 
dour throughout their journey thither 
is lost, upon us, passing by unseen. 
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Our atmosphere is exposed to varia- 
tions of heat and motion, each having 
its beneficial operation. ‘The a!terna- 
tion of light and darkness is, no doubt, 
equally essential to our good, and it 
is obvious, that, without this law, we 
should, on this planet, be surrounded 
by a splendid light, without interval 
of darkness interfermg with the re- 
pose of animated nature. I submit 
to you, whether this appeal, for ex- 
planation, deserves a place in your 
journal, sure, that if it is calculat- 
ed to obtain no light for me, it will 
be well employed, torn into slips, for 
the use of your taper, to give light te 
yourself. N.R. 


ON THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC WRIT- 
ERS WHO PRECEDED SHAKESPEARE. 


No. IT. 


Tue celebrated German critic Schle- 
gel, who is a perfect antitheton, if I 
may so say, to our English commen- 
tators on Shakespeare, and whose lec- 
tures upon dramatic literature have 
recently been translated, has given 
several remarkable instances of his 
want of knowledge on the subject on 
which he has displayed so much wis- 
dom. Our commentators knew no- 
thing of Shakespeare, and he knew 
nothing of any body but Shakespeare, 
or, in other words, he was totally ig- 
norant of the productions of any of 
his contemporaries. ‘This circumstance 
has led him into one or two gross er- 
rors, by which he has in some degree 
committed his taste and judgment. 
Thus, when noticing the doubtful 
plays attributed to Shakespeare, he 
observes of the History of Sir John 
Oldcastle, that it is “ not only un- 
questionably Shakespeare's, but, in my 
opinion, it deserves to be classed a- 
mong his best and maturest works,” 
when it is an admitted fact, discover- 
ed by one of those whose chief, if not 
only, merit is to discover facts, that 
that play was the joint production of 
Michael Drayton, Anthony Munday, 
and two other poets of less notoriety. 
Malone, from an old theatrical regis- 
ter, shewed the precise sum paid te 
each of them for their joint labours. 

The point having been so incontro- 
vertibly ascertained, and this being 
the only dramatic piece extant in 
which so distinguished a poet as Dray- 


ton is known to have had a hand, 
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(though seven unseen plays are as- 
signed to his pen,) it may deserve a 
few remarks, illustrated by quotations, 
before I pursue the line 1 chalked out 
in my last article, more especially as 
those quotations will prove, that Shake- 

sare was indebted to the History of 


Sir John Oldcastle for one of the most 


effective scenes in his Henry V. The 

eat purpose I have in view, is to 
ae how far, and in what way, our 

eat dramatic poct was indebted to 
hi »redecessors or contemporaries, 
who fein to write for the stage ear- 
lier than himself. I take it also, that 
it is not too much to assert, that 
scarcely one English reader in a thou- 
sand ever heard or saw a line from 
the History of Sir John Oldcastle. 
It was first printed in 1600, and en- 
tered upon the books of the Station- 
ers’ Company to Thomas Pavier, the 
same printer who, in the same year, 
published ,Shakespeare’s Henry V., 
with which I am about to compare it. 
There can be no doubt, from internal 
and external evidence, which it would 
be tedious to detail, that the History 
of Sir John Oldcastle was written, 
and probably represented, before Hen- 
ry V., and after Henry IV., Parts t 
and 2. If it could be rere that 
it was composed or performed before 
the two parts of Henry IV., it would 
be still more curious and worthy of 
observation, because there are passages 
in it that refer particularly to the 
sag pranks of Prince Henry and 

is notorious companions Falstaff, 
Poins, and Peto; for instance, in a 
scene where a priest robs Henry V., 
who is in disguise : 

Priest. Sirrha, no more adoe come, 
eome, give me the money you have. Dis- 
patch, I cannot stand all day ! 

King. Well, if thou wilt needs have it, 
there it is; just the proverbe, one thief 
robs another. Where the devil are all my 
old thieves ? Falstaff, that villain, is so 
fat, he cannot get on's horse; but methiaks 
Poynes and Peto should be stirring herea- 
bouts.” 

““ Pricst. How much is there on’t of thy 
word ? 

Ki wow, A hundred pound in angels, on 
word. 
time has been I would have done as 
much 
For thee, if thou had past this way.” 
Henry then informs the Priest that 
he is one of the King’s court, on which 
the thief observes, 
“ Methinks the king should be good to 
thieves, because he has been a oie ha him- 
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selfe, although I think now he be turned a 
true-man. 

King. Faith, 1 have heard indeede h’as 
had an ill name this way in’s youth; but 
how canst thou tell that he has been a 
thief ? 

Priest. How? because he once robb’d 
me before I fell to the trade myself, when 
that foul villainous guts, that led him to 
all that roguery, was in’s company there ; 
that Falstaff. 

King, aside. Well, if he did rob thee, 
then, thou art but even with him now, Ile 
be sworne.” 


Setting, however, aside this point, 
(on which I do not insist,) it seems 
uite evident that the first outline 
etch of the famous interview in 
Shakespeare’s Henry V., between the 
King, Scroop, Cambridge, and Grey, 
in which the former so finely exposes 
their treachery just before he embarks 
for France, is to be found in the fol- 
lowing scene in the History of Sir John 
Oldcastle, as written by Drayton, 
Munday, and others. Shakespeare 
has avoided the dramatic impropriety 
and degradation of making the King 
a listener at the door ; his other im- 
provements, both in language and 
stage effect, are too obvious to need 
mention. 


“Enter Cambridge, Scroop, and Gray, as in 
a chamber, and set down at table, consult- 
ing about their treason, King Harry and 
Suffolk listning at the door. 


Cam. In mine opinion, Scroop hath 
well advised ; 
Poison will be the only aptest mean, 
And fittest for our purpose to dispatch him. 
Gray. But yet there may be doubt in 
their delivery ; 
Harry is wise, therefore Earl of Cam- 
bridge, 
I judge that way not so convenient. 
Scr. What think you then of this, I am 
his bedfellow, 
And unsuspected nightly sleep with him ; 
What if { venture in tines silent houres 
When sleep hath sealed up all mortal eyes, 
To murther him in bed! How like you 
that ? 
Cam. sane consists no safety for your 
And you disclos’d, what shall become of us ? 
But this day, as ye know, he will aboard, 
The winds so fair, and set away for France ; 
If as he goes, or ent’ring in the ship, 
It might be done, then were it excellent ! 
Gray. Why any of these; or-if you will 
I'le cause a present sitting of the councel, 


Wherein I will pretend some matter of 
. such weight, — 
As needs must have his royal company, 
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And so dispatch him in his councel-cham- 
ber. 
Cam. Tush; yet I hear not any thing 
to purpose; 
I wonder that Lord Cobham stays so long, 
His counsel in this case would much avail 
us. 


The King steps upon them with his Lords. 


Scr. What, shall we rise tlrus, and de- 
termine nothing ? 
King. That were a shame indeed! no, 

sit again, 

And you shall have my counsel in this 
case : 

If you can find no way to kill the King, 

Then you shall see how I can furnish ye. 

Scroop’s way by poison was indifferent, 

And yet being bed-fellow to the king, 

And unsuspected, sleeping in his bosome, 

In mine opinion that’s the likelier way ; 

For such false friends are able to do much, 

And silent night is treason’s fittest friend. 

Now, Cambridge in his setting hence for 
France, 

Or by the way, or as he goes aboard, 

To do the deed, that was indifferent too, 

But somewhat doubtful. 

Marry, Lord Gray came very near the 


point 
To have the king at Counsel, and there. 
murder him, 
As Cesar was among his dearest friends.— 
Tell me, oh tell me, you bright honour’s 
staines, 
For which of all my kindnesses to you 
Are ye become thus traitors to your king, 
And France must have the spoile of Hur- 
ry's life ? 
All. Oh pardon us, dread Lord ! 
King. How! pardon ye? That were a 
sin indeed ! 


Drag them to death, which justly they de- 


serve ; 

And France shall dearly buy this villainy, 

So soon as we set footing on her breast ! 

God have the praise for our deliverance, 

And next our thanks, Lord Cobham, are 
to thee, 

True perfect mitrour of nobilitie! Zvif. 


Had we never seen Shakespeare's 
full-grown and perfect scene, of which 
the above is undoubtedly the embryo, 
we should have thought this more ex~ 
cellent than it at present appears. It 
will not be supposed that I mean to 
compare the two plays in point of 
poetical merit, or of judicious man- 
agement of the story. Sir John Old- 
castle, whose private and particular 
griefs form the great subject of Dray- 
ton’s production, is not mentioned by 
Shakespeare, whose work is dedicated 
to great national events; yet in: the 
firm and dignified loyalty and fate- 
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defying patience of Sir .John Oldcas- 
tle, there is a great deal of fine poetry 
and strong feeling ; the scene near the 
end between him and his wife, when 
driven out upon the wide world, 
where he tells her, 


Thou wast not wont to have the earth thy 
stool 

Nor the moist dewy grass thy pillow, nor 

Thy chamber to be the wide horizon, 


is very affecting, and well wrought up. 

I am not aware that the undoubted . 
resemblance I have pointed out, anid. 

which is curious, as establishing 
Shakespeare’s obligations, has ever be- 
fore been pointed out by any of the 
vainly-learned illuminators of the text 
of Shakespeare. 

In the same manner Schlegel con< 
tends for the authenticity of all the 
plays ascribed to Shakespeare, ‘‘ be« 
cause (he observes) in his acknow- 
ledged works we find hardly any traces 
of his apprenticeship, and yet an ap- 
prenticeship he certainly had: this 


every artist must have, and especially 


in a period where he has not before 
him the example of a school already 
ormed.” In the first place, I deny 
that “ in his acknowledged works we 
find hardly any traces of his appren- 
ticeship,” and I appeal to his Titus 
Andronicus, to his Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, to his All’s Well that ends Well, 
and to several others ; and in the next 
place, I say, and will prove as I pro- 
ceed, that the German critic must 
have been extremely ignorant of the 
dramatic ‘poets who preceded Shake- 
speare, or he would have known that 
he had before him “ the example of 
a school already formed,” according to 
which he constructed every play he 
wrote. Such being the fact, the 
whole force of his argument is taken 
away, and we are still left to external 
evidence and internal probability, 
without being required, with our eyes 
shut, to swallow wholesale all the 
trash which has been palmed upon us 
by fraudulent printers who wished to 
derive advantage from Shakespeave’s 
popularity. If we were to take it for 
granted, on the broad ground stated 
by Schlegel, that Shakespeare wrote 
the Tragedy of Locrine, there could 
be no reason for rejecting any of the 
dull nonsense which Kirkman after- 
wards foisted: upon the world as 
the offspring of Shakespeare’s muse. 
It is just as impossible that the same 
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hand should have penned The Life of 
Merlin and Othello, as that the globe 
should cease to revolve; the one is 
a moral, the other a physical impossi- 
bility. , 

It may be said, because it has been 
said, that, in writing these articles, J 
am performing an ungracious task,— 
that my object is to detract from the 

applause to which Shakespeare is en- 
titled. I deny it. Many will think 
the objection too idle to require a se- 
rious answer. If I prove, as I under- 
take to do, that Greene, Marlow, and 
Chapman, were adinirable writers for 
the stage, do I at all diminish the 
glory Shakespeare has acquired? Is 
of our sun less, because 
astronomers, through optic glasses, 
show us stars distant and glimmering, 
that, if more nearly approached, would 
shine with more lustre than they now 
seem to possess? Is it not true, on the 
contrary, that the more I advance the 
merits of Shakespeare’s contempora- 
ries, the more I illustrate his une- 
qualled genius, which so far surpass- 
ed them? Those entertain but a low 
and an unworthy notion of this migh- 
ty poet who think, that, in order to 
preserve his superiority, it is neces- 
sary to destroy all possibility of rival- 
ship. My admiration of Shakespeare 
is such, that I will not scruple to say, 
that, if he be not the greatest poet, 
in comparison with all the great poets 
that ever lived, he is nothing and no- 
body, and I will resign him to the 
damnation of their praise who make 
this objection. One would really sup- 
pose that he was a sort of mystery, 
which it was a poetieal impiety to ex- 
amine and unriddle, and that he was 
only fit for the worship of those blind 
devotees who adore only because they 
cannot comprehend. 

Having introduced these prelimi- 
nary matters, (perhaps a little out of 
their course in the argument, but 
tending to the same conclusion,) for 
the purpose of showing into what er- 
rors the very ablest critics have fallen, 
and having answered an objection 
started by some who substitute an 
veal for Shakespeare’s name 

or the power and the means of esti- 
mating his genius, I will proceed. to 
the point to which I adverted in my 
former article, viz. to inquire in what 
way, and at what time, blank verse 
was first employed in our poetry, and 
introduced upon our stage. The no- 


velty of the question will, perhaps’ 
make some amends for its dryness. 

It isnot, I believe, generally known, 
that the late Bishop Percy, a man 
well qualified, from his extensive 
knowledge and delicate taste, project- 
ed, shortly before his death, a sepa- 
rate volume upon this subject, and he 
proposed to treat it historically, be- 
ginning with the earliest attempts a- 
mong our English writers to break 
the jingling fetters of rhyme. The 

pular notion undoubtedly is, that 
Milton's Paradise Lost was the first 
poem in our language in which the 
aid of rhyme was rejected ; but this 
is a.mere. vulgar error, even though 
the author himself’ may tell us that 
“ it is to be esteemed an example set, 
the first in English, of ancient liberty 
recovered to the heroic poem from the 
troublesome and modern bondage of 
rhyming.” His words are to be un- 
derstood with great latitude, and with 
reference to an epic, and not merely 
to a heroic, poem. He specially ex- 
cepts from his censure “‘ the best Eng- 
lish tragedies ;” but, independent of 
authors who wrote blank verse for the 
stage, not less then between fifteen 
and twenty men can be named who, 
long before Milton’s day, had thrown 
off “this troublesome and modern 
bondage” in heroic poetry. Some of 
the principal of these it may be fit to 
notice, for the sake of illustrating this 
mistaken point, left much in the dark 
by the decease of the Bishop of Dro- 
more. How far he had proceeded in 
his design before that event I am not 
informed. 

I shall leave the alliterative metre 
of the uncertain author of Pierce 
Ploughman’s Vision and Creed to the 
learned dissertation published with 
the modern splendid reprint, thinking 
that it has, in fact, nothing to do with 
this question. The endeavours of 
Harvey, Spenser, Sidney, Fraunce, 
Campion, and others, ‘to revive the 
ancient classic measures, I reject for 
the same’ reason, and, shall not 
farther back than the time of the 
celebrated Lord Surrey, who is in- 
disputably, I believe, the father 
of heroic blank verse English. 
His “ Certaine Bookes of Virgile’s 
4Eneis turned into English metir” 
was published in 1457, but the edi- 
tion was of such rarity, that, until mo- 
dern republications made it more fa- 
mailiar, it was scarcely known whether 
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it were with or without rhyme. In 
1567 Turberville translated six of 
Ovid’s Epistles into blank verse, with 
much success, and he was followed 
by ene rg well known to the lo- 
vers of old poetry, who, in his satire 
called ** A Steele Glasse,” printed in 
1576, gave a specimen of his skill in 


the same species of composition: the * 


lines, generally speaking, are well con- 
structed, and of an easy flow, but they 
want the force and nerve thet ought 
to belong to such kind of composi- 
tions. Perhaps Abraham Fleming, the 
translator of the Georgics and Buco- 
lics of Virgil, ought to precede Gas- 
coyne in point of date, but his pro- 
duction was quite of a different cha- 
racter, his measure being the old 14 
syllable verse of Phaer and Golding, 
merely with the omission of the con- 
sonant termination. Blenerhasset, 
who wrote the second part of that ce- 
lebrated and over-praised book, the 
Mirror for Magistrates, in 1578, in- 
serted the Legend of Cadwallader, in 
blank verse, which seems not to have 
been much liked, placed as it is in 
the midst of poems which seldom 
have much more than easy rhyming 
to recommend them. The Elizabetha 
T'riumphans of Aske, a piece, “ which, 
(as tty Waller said of Paradise 
Lost,) if length be a recommenda- 
tion, hath that, but assuredly no 
other,” is entirely in blank verse: It 
was originally published in 1588, and 
has been reprinted by Nichols, in his 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. In 
the next year, Peele, a writer of great 
and deserved celebrity, addressed “a 
Farewell” to Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir John Norris, in blank verse, of 
the first excellence ; from it it is with 
great difficulty I. refrain, for the sake 
of brevity, from inserting an extract: 
The same individual also addressed 
those great commanders on their re- 
turn, in a dialogue between two shep- 
herds. In 1590, a person of the name 
of Vallans wrote ‘‘ A ‘Tale of two 
Swannes,” of which 12 pages are blank 
verse, and both Lodge and Greene 
(whose numerous. plays I shall here- 
atter have occasion to mention) have 
introduced pieces into their novels, 
not merely in heroical, but lyrical 
measures, without rhyme. . To these 
may be added, Lodowick Brysket, 
the intimate friend of Spenser, in his 
Mourning. Muse,,of  Thestylis,” * 


* This “ Motirning Muse of Thestylis” 
has, by some, been thought to be Spen- 
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and, in his ‘ Pastoral ecclogue upon 
the death of Sir P. Sidney.” Perhaps 
his name ought to have been inserted 
earlier in this enumeration, as the 

em was written in 1587, though, I 

‘lieve, not published till eight years 
afterwards. Chapman, the author of 
many admirable tragedies and come- 
dies, might also be added to this list, 
as well as a very inferior poet of the 
name of Sabre, who likewise wrote 
some bad English hexameters about 
1595. Marlow, betore 1593, trans- 
lated the first book of Lucan’s Phar- 
salia into blank verse, and rendered it 
line for line according to the title-page 
of the edition of 160v. 

I could easily have introduced se- 
veral other names, had I not been 
afraid of becoming tedious by a mere 
enumeration, withoutspecimens, which 
would have pase too large a 
space: Topics merely antiquarian 
are the dullest in the-world to general 
readers, and the most tedious to wri- 
ters, who like the inside of a book 
better than the outside—the substance 
and body of a poem better than the 
title-page and the printer’s colophon. 

The present article has decile ex~ 
ceeded the limit I intended. In the 
next I will connect the question re- 
garding the introduction and employ- 


meut of blank verse with the Stage, and. 


will show when first, and to what ex- 
tent, it was employed in theatrical re- 
presentations. From thence I shall 
regularly proceed with the English 
Drama, down to the time of Shake- 


speare. 
I. P. C. 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
SCOTTISH PULPIT. 


No, IL. 


SwitZERLAND, the most romantie 
country in Europe, never produced a 
poet ; and Scotland, whose inhabi- 
tants have porters more universally 
the spirit of religion than any other 
nation, can boast of scarcely one emi- 
nent divine. There must be some 
cause for this,—something which runs 
counter, to our obvious imaginings, 
and renders vain the magisterial deci- 


ser’s: It is clearly not his, but Brysket’s, 
whose ** Pastoral ecclogue” immediately 
follows it in the first folio of Spenser's 
Poems. It was entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, in 1587, to Wolfe, as ‘* the Mourn- 
ing Muse of Lod. Brysket.” 
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sion of all reasonings a prieri. Ges- 
ner, to be sure,—-but Gesner was not 
much of a poet, though he could pas- 
toralize prettily enough—moreover he 
cannot properly be called a Swiss. 
But as for the divines of Scotland, 
there is not one who could be classed 
among the Barrows and the Clarkes 
and the Butlers of England. We 
can proudly boast, indeed, of philoso- 
ese, and historians, and poets, of 
igh and deathless fame ; and, in cri- 
ticism, we stand unrivalled, and, per- 
haps, beyond the reach of rivalship ; 
in theology alone, though its practical 
spirit is every where abounding in the 
land, we are far outdone, and miser- 
ably deficient. We have, no doubt, a 
few names somewhat respectable, such 
as Boston, Campbell, Blair, Mac- 
knight, and a few others; but even 
they are of minor note, and sink into 
insignificance when put in comparison 
with the master spirits of other coun- 
tries. But let us consider their claims 
to distinction a little more closely, 
that we may not be accused of misve- 
presenting the matter. 
Boston was a pious man, and gave 
himself industriously to the perusal of 
his Bible ; and, if a memory stored 
with biblical phraseology, and scri 
ture texts, could constitute a great di- 
vine, Boston must stand in the highest 
ranks. But the consequence of his 
absurd plan of study was, that his 
works are literally crammed with 
texts, aid have the appearance ofa 
very ill arranged common-place book, 
exhibiting, in their unreadable pages, 
a marked picture of the confused 
and labouring jumble going on in 
the good man’s mind when he wrote 
them. 
Campbell, no doubt, was a man of 
no ordinary powers. He had some 
scholarship, though he was not quite 
a Warburton or a Cudworth. He was 
rather acute and critical in his percep- 
tions ; and he had a large share of 
what may be called good sense. His 
fame, however, will ultimately rest on 
his Philosophy of Rhetoric, rather 
_than on his Four Gospels, and the long 
cumbering dissertations with which 
he hes prefaced them. As to the 
merits of his metaphysical talents dis- 
ere in his Essay on Miracles, phi- 
phers are not quite agreed; and 
we perceive that Professor Brown, in 
his late masterly work on Cause and 


Effect, has made some shrewd objec- 


(Feb. 
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whatever may be t of it, now 
that the controversy is almost at rest, 
it certainly had at the time of its pub- 
lication a powerful effect in checking 
the wild spirit of infidelity which had 
gone increasingly abroad, and in this 
view it is above all praise, and claims 
our highest regard, though we may 
not go quite so far as to say with a 
pigmy champion in the same cause, 
that ents appeared before the divine 
‘‘ like a withe ofstraw.” His works 
on Pulpit Eloquence and Ecclesiasti- 
cal History are very useful books to 
tyros in the study ; but upon the 
whole, as a divine,; he cannot be 
ranked much above mediocrity, and 
must take his place with Fawkes, 
and Henry, and Matthew Poole ; 
yet he is perhaps the brightest star 
in our theological hemisphere. It is 
as a belles-lettres critic and philologist 
that Campbell stands on conspicuous 

ound, equalling, if not surpassing, 
is distinguished contemporaries, both 
in his own country and abroad. 

Blair was an eminent man in his 
day, though as a divine he is even in- 
ferior to Campbell. He was less of a 
scholar,and he possessed little shrewd- 
ness of remark or stretch of thinking. 
The popularity of his sermons is now 
slowly, but surely on the decline, and 
with justice ; they are cold, dull, la- 
boured essays, much better fitted for 
appearing in the sleepy pages of John- 
son’s Rambler, than for stirring up 
and animating the glow of religious 
feeling. ‘There are, indeed, occasional 
touches in them of something like a 
warmer eloquence, yet these but seldom 
break in upon his monotonous chant 
and his regularly balanced periods, 
and many even of these glittering 
are borrowed, without ac- 

nowledgment, from the French. It 
would, to be sure, have béen rather 
scandalous to acknowledge pilfering 
from such a book as Rousseau’s Nou- 
velle Heloise a splendid paragraph to 
ornament a sermon on the crucifixion ; 
yet such is the case, however much 
the statement of it may offend his 
admirers. He was also inferior to 
Campbell in belles-lettres, though his 
lectures on that subject have furnish- 
ed our youth with a very popular text- 
book, displaying, indeed, no great 
one or originality, and particularly 
deficient in the accounts given of the 
great works of the Grecian school ; 
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but with all its want of erudition, 
and its defects of style, the book af- 
fords an introduction to the study, 
well adapted to the capacities of the 
mass of our college youths. 

Macknight was a sounder divine 
than either Campbell or Blair, and his 
Epistles will always be esteemed among 
biblical critics ; for though he had not 
much profundity nor much taste, he 
was possessed of a good understanding, 
and was a laborious, pains-taking man. 
But even Macknight is far from being 
eminent, and very far from rivalling 
the great divines of Germany and 
England. 

Except these, and one or two secta- 
ries, such as Brown of Haddington, 
the Erskines, and others of similar 
distinction, we do not recollect a sin- 
gle name in the annals of the Scottish 
Church which we can record as emi- 
nent in theology. Reid, and Robert- 
son, and Ferguson, and Murray, were 
men of unrivalled eminence in the de- 
partments of history and philosophy, 
and any one of tliose illustrious per- 
sons would have reflected imperisha- 
ble glory on the country he belonged 
to. But why did none of these great 
men direct their talents to theology, 
which was the immediate line of their 
profession ?—why have the superior 
powers of our Scottish clergymen so 
evident a bias to deviate from the path 
of divinity, and wander into the bye- 
roads of literature and science P—and 
why can we not catalogue such men 
as Colin Maclaurin and Adam Smith 
among our ministers? Because, we an- 
swer, they have no adequate excite- 
ments to spur them on,—no goal of 
distinction. to call forth exertion or 
emulation,—no places of honour and 
rank, nor livings that bring in a rich 
overflowing harvest of tithes, to awak- 
en them to aspirings after opulence and 
power. We do not say that this is 
oe the system of keeping 
our clergy poor; or at best with their 
heads just above yaneys is not the 
parent of many beneficial results ; we 
merely state. this as a leading cause 
why we have had so few eminent 
theologians in our church; and we 
shall try to make good our position. 

In England, and in the Catholic 
countries of Europe, situations in the 
church are aspired to even by men of 
high birth. An Archbishop or a Car- 
dinal is accounted nothing inferior to 
a nobleman or.a prince, who derives 
untainted blood and the legitimate 
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heritage of glory from an interminable 
line of ancestors, and even the minor 
dignities of the church are looked up 
to as worth coveting, both from their 
liberal emoluments and the rank and 
respect which they confer on those 
who fill them. Many of the younger 
sons of noble families are in conse- 
quence designed for the church from 
infancy and educated accordingly. In 
Scotland, the case is very different. 
The church here is not considered as 
conferring rank, and no man of birth 
is now-a-days educated as a clergy- 
man. Our ministers, indeed, are a 
most respectable body, but among the 
great they are looked upon only asa 
superior class of farmers or school- 
masters, according to the cast of their 
pursuits, with something more of 
‘lish than the one, and a little more 
learning than the other: most com- 
monly, indeed, they retain more than 
enough of rusticity or pedantry to jus- 
tify the comparison. Nor is this at 
all wonderful ; it would be much more 
strange if it were otherwise, as will be 
obvious when we follow a Scottish 
clergyman from the commencement of 
his education to his settlement in his 
manse. 

We believe we are correct when we 
say, that not one in a hundred of our 
ministers is even from the middle 
ranks of society. ‘They are chiefly the 
sons of our less opulent farmers, in« 
dustrious mechanics, or small village 
shopkeepers. ‘The richer class of far- 
mers have become too calculating to 
think the church a sufficiently lucra- 
tive speculation for their sons, and 
small proprietors of land have a simi- 
lar objection. ‘To the more respecta- 
ble of the ranks immediately below 
these, the church is the highest object 
of ambition, and every nerve is strain- 
ed and every scheme of thrift and sav- 
ing is put m practice to obtain and 
husband money sufficient to put the 
hope of the family forward to the pul- 
pit. A considerable number of our 
ministers also have been previously 
taught some mechanic employment, 
and have wrought as journeymen, till, 
by their own industry, they saved 
money enough to pay their college 
expences during the first winter ses- 
sion, in some cases returning to their 
manual toil again during the sum- 
mer vacation. Nay, even those 
who are in the earlier stages of 
their course maintained by their pa- 
rents, are almost universally com- 
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pelled during their studies to have 
recourse to ‘the drudgery of teaching 
schools or families to increase their 
scanty pittance ; for low as the price 
of education is in our Universities, 
the expence of living in such cities 
as Edinburgh and Glasgow becomes 
heavy toa young man, who, though 
poor, is obliged te live and appear 
somewhat like a gentleman. 

The consequence of all this is, that 
eur clergymen are by no means such 
accomplished scholars as in coun- 
tries where the whole circumstances 
and system are different. So far it is 
honourable to our country to afford 
such facilities for instruction, that 
even our peasants may rise to distinc- 
tion,—not by a fortunate run of ex- 
traordinary chances, but in the usual 
and regular course of things. Of this 
we can exultingly boast, and challenge 
a comparison with nations the proud- 
est of their erudition and learning. 
It is a system of things altogether un- 
known at Oxford, and Cambridge, 
and Dublin, where aspiring students, 
destitute of money, must submit to 
pertorm the most mean and degrading 
offices for the haughty gentlemen 
commoners, and be content to dine on 
the scraps and fragments of their 
lordly feasts. To do this a Scotch- 
men would disdain, and would rather, 
with true independence of soul, bor- 
row hours from his sleep and his stu- 
dies to ply his mechanic task, and 
earn a humble meal. All this is done 
here every day, and persevered in with 
enthusiasm ; it is not an extreme case 
got up for illustration ; it is frequent, 
very frequent, and again we say, that 
it is a thing we can proudly exult in ; 
but, at the same time, it clearly ac- 
counts for the want of great divines 
in our church. | 

It is utterly impossible, from the 
constitution ef human nature, that, 
under euch circumstances, oar church 
ean ever be fertile in profound and 
erudite scholars. For this, an un- 
interrupted leisure of many years, 
during the of college studies, 
is quite indispensable, together with 
some grand and bestirring motive to 
rouse and urge on the mind in its 
task. We want both. The early 
studics of our clergymen are broken 
in upon by their exertions to obtain a 
subsistence, chiefly by teaching ; and, 
when they have their 
course, the livings are barely capable 
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of maintaining a family, and then 
there is scarcely a single point of ele- 
vation to which their ambition can 
look up ; for the chairs in the univer- 
sities are of very limited number, and 
even they are not open to clergy- 
men exclusively, while town livings, 
though of higher nominal value, are 
seldom so good as those in the coun- 
try, in consequence of the greater ex- 
pence of living. 

The great body of our clergy are, 
therefore, deprived of adequate mo- 
tives to cultivate their acquirements, 
which are commonly slender enough, 
from the difficulties they had, in their 
early studies, to grapple with. They 
consequently allow mental indolence 
to grow upon them, while they are 
immoveably fixed stagnant and sta- 
tionary in their manses. The easier 
and more popular branches of theo- 
logy are enough, and more than e- 
nough, for their simple and pious pa- 
rishioners, and they seldom advance 
beyond these. For why should they 
dive into the profundities of Greek 
and Hebrew criticism, and puzzle 
themselves with subtle casuistry and 
points of doctrine, and make them- 
selves learned in controversy and 
church history, when there may not 
occur a single occasion during their 
lives when their knowledge of such 
things might be called forth? And, 
though such occasions were, and 
though they might carry the palm of 
superiority,—to what would it lead ? 
A professor's chair, perhaps, or one of 
the Edinburgh churches; but the 
chances are a thousand to one that it 
would not be so efficient, even in - 
respect, as superiority in philosophy, 
philology, or civil 

A Scottish clergyman has little 
chance of excelling as a linguist, un- 
less, like the late Ur Murray, he have 
an irresistible enthusiasm and untire- 
able perseverance. The foundation 
which is laid at our universities for 
this department of knowledge is mi- 
serable indeed. We are almost asham- 
ed to state, that it is with much diffi- 
culty the great body of our young 


‘men can hammer out a ch of the 


Greek Testament when they apply 
for licence at the byteries ; and 
Hebrew, till within these very few 
years, was almost totally neglected. 
We think we have now made out 
our position most satisfactorily, that 
our Scottish divines neither are nor 
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can be great theologians. We reserve 
our farther remarks till another Num- 


the living ornaments of’ our church. 
» 


‘TOA LADY, REQUESTING SOME VERSES 
ON THE BIRTH OF HER SISTER'S 
FIRST-BORN CHILD, BY G. DYER, 
AUTHOR OF “ poetics,” &e. 


DaMZELL, right weel ye wot, that I of 
yore 
Forlorne the hilles, and plaines, and sil- 
ver springes, 
And oaten pipe, a fon at tuneful lere, 
And now am close ypent o’er auncient 
thinges ; 
(Eld that mought michel muse, is slowe to 
sing,) 
Stil ye, as in dispite, persyste to saie, 
My sister’s newe-born sonne fit sub- 
ject bringes : 
Colin, be once againe, as whilome gaie, 
The litell frenne is come, and claymes 
your roundelaie. 


Heare tho my toundelaie; or rather heare 
What youthly I heard by browne Sibyl 
sung, 
Beside an impe, y-rock’d by moder deare ; 
Whyles I, as fix’d by spel, y-wondring 
_ hung, 
To weet what wysdome flowed from Bel- 
dame’s tongue. 
The powers of hearbes shee couth, als 
fortunes told ; 
And nowe fro meddled hearbes shee juices 
rest 
In fed mirke and brade; and eke 
shee roll’d 
Upwardes her blacke bold eyen, as with 
Heaven's counsels blest. 


The juices meynt, she ever and anon 
Into hem dipt her finger, and, eche time 
With fixt arch eie prophetic gazing on, 
Touch'd that Impe’s face, redding a 
charmed rime— 
* With Genius rath, but ne too hie to 
climbe— 
With so. moche richesse, as a wight 
mought crave— 
With wizzards Lear, but moe of motherr 
Sense— 
With so much beautie, as a man neede 
have— 
And witt, that ne can give no honest heart 
offence. 


“ A warrfare brave, but ne in bloodie 
fielde— 

(In vailie lowlie lyves lyfe’s"lustie tree,) 

Caution to warre with daunger, dreed to 


yielde— 
In Love’s sweet Faerie-Lond awhyle to 


Tho gang to Hymen's court with buxom 
glees 


Verses on a First-horn Child. 
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Lo! in the welkin bryghte a bickeryng 
cloud ; 


ber, when we shall advert to some of Joyaunce aye linckt with bale, pleasaunce 


with payne ; 
Musyc mote han its notes both lowe and 
lowde ; 
And lyfe is an excheat; and death to all 
give shrowd.” 


"Tho louting revrendly with matron grace, 


Shee took the gentle parent by the hond ; 
And castyng with prophetic eyne her face, 
Sain’d mystic meanings, but in language 
blond : — 
‘* Thilke impe ben true-love’s gage, if 
ryghte I trace : 
Heart linckt with heart, and mind with 
mind agree ;— 
Lyfe is a traveil ; keepe peregall pace ; 
Thus your true-lover’s knott entrayled 
bee, 
Wyyles I a priestesse stond, and againe mar- 
rie yee. 


“And take this ring, fro faerie lond 
ybrought ; 
And it so charmed been, as fewe may 
tel ; 
Your finger ring with ilk, ne less your 
thought ; 
Use it ne wrong, and ilk wil use ye wel: 
Heales deadly bale, I weet, and sooth can 
uel 
That inborn feend ; sprights itt can putt 
to flyghte, 
The caytiffs of this world, and broode of 
hell ; 
Y-spredds in dungeon dark a cheary 
lyght ; 
And into distant dayes deigns straunge 
seraphic sight. 


drem’d a dreme—oh! sweete dame, 
what a dreme! 
Beares, gryfors, tygers, lyons, rampant 


In forme; with foregn blood yet swelt, 
seme 
Bursting amaine, and I ywonder'd 
moche ; 
Yet moe to see them live, as by some 
touch 
Of Demogorgon, and for fyghte up- 
spring ; 
And they wil fyghten ; wo worth each one’s 
clutch ! 
Ne heede hem, dame; I plyghte mee 
by thilke ring, 
Soche fyghtes shall ne’er your impe into 
no daunger bring. 


*¢ On a blacke mountain’s side a Dragon 
drere 
His long long length yspredd; dreadful 
to see ! 


To warre no needes beseme him to requere; 
Yet cause and umpire of that warre was 
hee; 

And he itt kent, I wot, with ravenous glee, 
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And held in clutch a globe, ywrought 

with gold, ; 
Which salvage beastes eied mochil greedi- 

lee :— | 

There the world’s valour, sweet dame, 
ye behold : : 

That prize been theirs ; long live your 
for virtue bold.” 

Lady, yf my song flows not as of yore, 

Know, Colin now nis Colin never more ; 

He mote ne, con ne, pipe, as heretofore : 

Weleaway! leave seely olde man, to 
muse on auncient lore. 


LOCALITIES OF TILLITUDLEM AND 
OTHER SCENES MENTIONED IN THE 
TALE OF OLD MORTALITY. 


MR EDITOR, 

Tue high excellence of our modern 
national novels, the fidelity with 
which they describe manners pecu- 
liarly Scottish, the excellent ere 
mens of our native language which 
they contain, with the mysterious and 
impenetrable veil thrown around their 
author, have excited a degree of at- 
tention to these interesting works,. 
which never has been paralleled. 
Their popularity has become uni- 
versal ; all ranks, from the peasant to 
the prince, read and admire, and each 
district is anxious to appropriate to it- 
self'as many as possible of the scenes 
in which the narratives are laid. 
None of those novels has more inter- 
ested the passions, and let me say the 
prejudices of men, than the tale of 
Old Mortality, one party holding it 
up as a perfect portraiture of the Co- 
venanting times, while the other, with 
great apparent justice, regards it as 
unjust to departed merit, partial and 
bigoted to the cause of the vilest and 
most atrocious oppression. All how- 
ever willingly allow it the palm of ex- 

uisite writing, vivid description, and 

e most lively delineation of charac- 
ter. 

Nowhere in Scotland, net even 
within the Good Town itself, has this 
tale excited more attention than in the 
Upper Ward of Lanerkshire.* Va- 


* Such is the invariable orthography of 

eur earliest writers, and this spelliny is a- 

ble to the derivation of the name from 

elch, Liannerch, a lawn in a wood, a 

little yard. See Chalmers’s Caled. Vol. L. 

Ps “sah Lanark is a modern corruption, 

given rise to the strange but - 

lar etymon of ldnae arca, by which Sasha 
ciently a great depot of wool. 


rious causes have contributed to this. 
The scenes of many of its interesting 
narratives are luid within our district, 
and their localities are so picturesque- 
ly described, that they van easily be 
FP a though the names of the 
more remarkable are in general, and 
often without any apparent good cause, 
studiously suppressed, or altogether 
altered. The inhabitants of Lanerk- 
shire, without possessing any great 
share of poetic feeling, for which our 
philosophers thank or curse, according 
as their sentiments run, the commer- 
cializing neighbourhood of’ Glasgow, 
are justly proud of the delightful and 
varied scenery of their county, and 
those whose minds, whether from 
taste or education, feel pleasure in the 
contemplation of such objects, are 
grateful to the “ great unknown,” 
for having rendered classical, by his 
descriptive pen, the romantic beauties 
of their district. We could hardly 
forgive him, however, for having taken 
no notice of Cartlane Craigs, or the 
famed Lins of Clyde, and our partiali- 
ties were again nettled when we be- 
held Francis Osbaldiston, and the sa- 
pieut Fairservice, brought in four or 
five words from Clyde’s Eye* to 
Glasgow, while whole pages had been 
expended in describing their journey 
through the southern shires, and over 
scenes in which the names of every 
hillock and mountain brook are quite 
familiar all over Scotland. 

But there was another cause to be 
found in what I may call the spirit 
of the tale, which at first contributed 
more powerfully than the former to 
rouse the attention of the upper dis- 
tricts of Clydesdale to the ‘Tales of 
My Landlord, and which still ope- 
rates to keep it awake. 

The general character of our indi- 
genous peasantry is that of a sedate, 
unromantic, and moral people, strong- 
ly attached to civil and religious liber- 
ty, and, therefore, necessarily having 
their minds thoroughly imbued with 
a deep veneration for the martyrs of 
the covenant, who fought and fell in 
the cause of freedom, from whom ma- 
ny of our most respectable families 
claim the honour of rss descended, 
an honour whieh brings but few he- 
raldic distinctions indeed, but which, 
I believe, they would not relinquish 
to be enabled to reckon among their 


_" A name sometimes given to the foun- 
tain of Clyde. 
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progenitors any “‘ joyous monarch” of 
Eis hotise of Stuart. Traditionarv ac- 
counts of the cruelties of Claverhouse 
and Crichton, the former of whom 
has been most appropriately styled the 
Bloody, still form fertile subjects of 
conversation at rockings, particularly 
in the upland wilds of Avondale, Les- 
mahagow, and Douglasdale, where the 
inhabitants are most stationary, un- 
mixed, and best informed ; and innu- 
merable are the anecdotes, well au- 
thenticated, of the horrid injustice and 
mean oppression inflicted by those a- 
trocious men upon the defenceless suf- 
ferers of that persecuting time. We 
do, indeed, hold the memory of the 
bloody Claver’se in the most cordial 
_ detestation ; he, with the wicked and 
po Charles, deserved but ill of 
is country, and their names, to use 
the phraseology of the Bible, “ stink 
among the inhabitants of the land.” 
It was with grief, therefore, and an- 
ger, that we saw the accomplished 
writer of the Tales employ his power- 
ful but misguided pen in sweetening 
the foul character of this evil man, in 
endeavouring to varnish over the un- 
effaceable blackness of his heart, b 
ascribing to him a generosity which 
assuredly he never knew, and throw- 
ing around the deformities of his con- 
duct a glittering veil of tinsel courtesy, 
and polite gallantry, which, if they 
really did belong to the character of 
Grahame, but served to render its in- 
sidious possessor ten times more dan- 
gerous, as the beauty of its gay and 
speckled folds has sometimes tempted 
the unsuspecting and ignorant youth 
to dally with the coiled snake, till, by 
its deadly. bite, the reptile informs 
him, when too late, of its rancorous 
nature. We saw, with grief, this high- 
ly gifted author, whose mind is ob- 
viously capable of more correctly ésti- 
mating the value of human character, 
seduced by the common virtues of 
bravery and ‘adventure, virtues which 
thousands of the vilest wretches have, 
im all ages, and in every nation, pos- 
sessed in a degree as eminent as Cla- 
verhouse, to palligte oppression of the 
basest and most atrocious kind, to en- 
deavour to sereen from the execrations 
of posterity the ruthless man who, 
armed with authority from the govern- 
ment of Scotland, and at the head of 
a Rumerous and well appointed sol- 
diery, becanie the of 
the Privy Council, and heroically 
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made the undefended hearths of his 
native land reek with the blood of her 
worthiest ntry, merely because 
they would not abandon the religion 
of their consciences, and present a 
worship to Heayen which they regard< 
ed as an abomination in His sight. 
Claverhouse may have been a hero ; 
against this character we have nothing 
to say ; but his heroism was always dise 
played in support of what was wrong ; 
and, in Scotland, he is known only as 
the unhesitating abettor of cruelty, ty« 
ranny, and oppression; as the im- 
— man, who, when he was asked 

y 2 woman how he would answer for 
a foul murder, perpetrated with age 
uae of unfeeling insult upon 

er husband, and which she was com- 
pelled to behold, blasphemingly re 
plied, “ To man I can be answer~ 
able, and, as for God, I will take him 
in my own hand.” We cannot, we 
dare not, pursue him beyond the 
grave; but his journey through this 
life was tracked with blood, murders 
ously shed, and his soul’ has already 
been judged by that Gop of whom he 
so scoftingly spoke. 

But I must desist. The persecu< 
tion and the persecutors are, indeed, 
subjects on which our western tongues 
could run on for ever: and truly, 
when we 


“¢ think upon the mickle ill 
That they and their’s have dune us till,” 


we are apt to say with Jonah, “ we 
do well to be angry.” My estima~ 
tion of characters of these evil men 
may, perhaps, after all, be exaggerate 
ed, for I confess that, trout edu< 
cation and early associations, my feel« 
ings are interested on the persecuted 
side. My maternal progenitor was 
stripped of “ house and hauld,” and 
suffered all, but death itself, from.the 
persecuting bands; his brother was 
shot at his own threshold, in breach 
of promises most solemnly given, and 
my paternal forefather shed his blood 
for the civil and ‘religious liberties of 
Scotland. 

In endeavouring to localize the 
scenes of the Tale of Old Mortality, 
we shall set out from Lanerk, as from 
a station determined, and carry our 
incursions into the surrounding coun- 
try, according as the notices in the 
varying story may direct. 

That Lanerk is the place near which 
the wappen-shaw was held, will ap« 
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forces its way through a deep ravine, 


pear evident, if we consider that this 
feudal muster of the Upper Ward of 
Clydesdale is represented as havin 
taken place “ on a haugh or leve 
plain near to a royal borough,” and 
that Lanerk is the only royal borough 
in the Upper Ward. Indeed, there 
are but two other boroughs in the 
county, Rutherglen and Glasgow, to 
neither of which, it is obvious, there 
can be any allusion in the above pas- 
sage. Clydesholmgreen may very na- 
turally be viewed as the spot on which 
the wappen-shaw took re This is 
a small but beautiful Aolm, lying 
about half a mile below Lanerk, and 
celebrated in the annals of local su- 
perstition as the scene of the festivi- 
ties of the witches and fairies on Hal- 
low-eve. It appears to have been for- 
merly a place of some note, for two 
mounds, about the proper distance 
from each other, seem to mark a place 
for exercising archery; and a little 
imagination can easily conceive the 
popinjay at the memorable wappen- 
shaw, “ of the 5th of May 1679,” to 
have dangled on the larger hillock, 
while the anxious competitors took 
their aim from the smaller. Directly 
opposite to Clydesholmgreen, on the 
other bank of the river, is a more le- 
vel and extensive haugh, forming the 
greater part of a farm called Baithill, 
which, if any person choose to regard 
as the scene of the feudal muster, I 
shall not contest the matter. 

The seat of the venerable Lady 
Margaret Bellenden, the residence of 
the fair Edith, next demands our at- 
tention ; and from the various notices 
and descriptions of the tower which 
ate scattered up and down the tale, 
there can be little doubt that the 
magnificent castle of is 
the archetype of Tillietudlem. In 
Vol. Il. p. 275, we are informed that 
“« the tower of Tillietudlem stood, or 
perhaps yet stands, upon the angle of 
a very precipitous bank, formed b 
the junction of a considerable ve 
with the Clyde.” This is extreimely 
near being an accurate description of 
the situation of Craignethan- This 
castle does stand upon the very point 
of an exceedingly steep promontory, 
formed by the Nethan on the east 
side, and on the west by the bed of 
a cragey and turbulent torrent, which 
joins the larger streams at the very 
angle whereon the fortalice stands. 

The Nethan, after leaving the castle, 
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formed on the one side by the high 
and perpendicular craigs of Blair, 
com of strata of freestone and a 
tilly substance resembling coal, and 
ing the ruggedness of their extensive 
front relieved by many a hazel, sloe- 
thorn, and stunted ash, clinging to 
the crevices of the rocks, entwined 
with honeysuckle, ivy, and flowering 
brier, and forming the inaccessible 
haunts of thousand of cushats, ma- 
vises, and merles. On the other side, 
the braes rise in many a wavy slope 
near the castle, covered with fiower- 
ing broom, while further down they 
are highly cultivated, divided by 
hedge-rows, and planted with fruit- 
trees of various kinds. At a little dis- 
tance below the Nethan, a moss-drawn 
stream, whose waters are “a clear and 
sparkling brown, like the hue of the 
cairngorm pebbles,” (Vol. II. p. 276,) 
falls into the Clyde after crossing a 
beautiful haugh, where, embowered in 
fruitful orchards, stands the straggling 
village of Crossford. ‘‘ There” is “‘a 
narrow bridge of one steep arch across 
the brook, near its mouth, over which, 
and along the foot of the high and 
broken bank, winds the public road” 
between Lanerk and Glasgow. ‘‘ Look- 
ing up the river,” on which Craigne- 
than stands, “ the country” rapidly 
becomes “ hilly, waste, and unculti- 
vated ;” “ the trees are few, and limit- 
ed to the neighbourhood of the streain, 
and the rude moors swell, at a little 
distance, into shapeless and heavy 
hills, which are again surmounted in 
tlieir turn by a range of lofty moun- 
tains, dimly seen on the horizon.” * 


* The lofty mountains to which the no- 
velist alludes are (if we are right in our 
that Craignethan is Tillietudlem) 

ose which divide the counties of Lanerk 
and Ayr; and although now completely 
naked of trees, appear anciently to have 
been covered with forests, for large trunks 
of oaks, and innumerable sticks of birch. 
hazel, &c. are found in the wet and ineit 
moss Which covers these mountains to the 
depth of many feet; and their names, 
with the exception of one or two, whose 
designations, Auchingilloch and Auchin- 
stilloch, seem derived from the Gaelic, are 
significative m the lowland tongue, and 
evidently borrowed from the woods with 
which the mountains’ sides were adorned. 
A conspicuous range is called the Hawk- 
shaws, and in the neighbourhood we find 
the Reidshawhill, the Nutberry, and the 
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The Moose, which foams amo 
the dreadful craigs of Cartlane, an 
the Nethan, are the only “ consider- 
able brooks” which join the Clyde 
between Lanerk and Avon. The first 
cannot be the “‘ berry-brown stream” 
en which Tillietudlem stood, for it 
falls into the river but about a quar- 
ter of a mile below the place where 
the wappen-shaw must have been 
held, so that, had the tower stood 
near the disemboguement of the 
Moose, the offer of Gilbertscleugh to 
“* convey her ladyship and Miss Bal- 
lenden home, as parties of the wild 
Whigs were cheat and were said to. 
insult and disarm the well-affected,” 
could not but be regarded by Lady 
Margaret as ati insult itself, and a sil- 
ly attempt to frighten this high- 
minded dame. Neither has Avon a 
better claim to the honour of having 
laved the walls of Tillietudlem, for 
when Mause and her ‘ winsome 
bairn” were ejected from their “‘ free 
house, and the yaird that grew the 
best early kail in the haill country,” 
and had gone “ awa down to Miln- 
wood, to teli Mr Harry their dis- 
tress,” Cuddie assures ‘‘ his Honour” 
that he would run any chance of los- 
ing the penny-fee, “‘ rather than gang 
down about Hamilton, or ony sic far 
country.” This hopeful youth’s ideas 
of distance we may learn from Vol. 
Il. p. 157, where he says to his mow 
ther, after her ‘‘ whiggery” had drawn 
down on their heads the heavy dis- 
pleasure of Lady Margaret,—‘ Weel 
aweel; we'll hae to gang to a far 
country, maybe twall or fifteen miles 
aff,” —which, by the way, is nearly the 
distance between Hamilton and Craig- 
nethan ; whereas Avon” flows into 
Clyde but about two miles above that 
ducal seat. Upon no rivulet above 
Lanerk could the tower have stood. 
Douglas water, which, indeed, may 
well claim the honours of a river, is 
the nearest that falls into the Clyde 
in this direction, which it does at the 
distance of several miles above the 
borough. The characteristics of this 
river also are totally dissimilar to those 
of the stream in question. It does 
hot tumble and foam among rocks 


Gude-bugs-hill. Another is called Cum- 
berhead, and is supposed to have been for- 


merly a station of the Cumbri during the 
times of the Strathcluyd kingdom. 


Localities of Old Mortality. 


and precipices, but is a quiet, placid, 
and almost stagnant stream, winding 
for miles among holms and haughs, 
with not a craig, and scarcely a brae, 
on its whole course. The Castle of 
the Lords of Douglas is the onl 
strength on its banks, and this stan 
at the distance of three or four miles 
above the conflux of the Douglas and 
the Clyde. Nethav must, therefore, 
be the “ berry-brown stream,” and 
Craignethan must be Tillietudlem. 

The village wherein Burley, when 
besieging Lady Margaret, established 
his head-quarters, appears to be Drat- 
fan, a hamlet at a short distance a- 
bove Craignethan, and from which it 
is sometimes called Draffan Castle. 
This place, though now reduced to 
two or three farm-houses, once con- 
tained a considerable number of in- 
habitants, consisting chiefly of cottars, 
renting a small piece of ground, but 
depending principally upon the larger 
farmers for labour and support. It 
has, as is well known, been raised by 
the ingenuity of etymologists to the 
dignity of having been a principal 
seat or temple of the Druids, its name 
having been deduced from Druidum 
fanum, though not a vestige of that 
ancient order of priesthood was ever 
discoverable in this place, except an- 
tiquaries be pleased to reckon as such 
one or two eautiful barrows which 
formerly adorned this hamlet, but 
which, having been, most unhappily, 
eomposed of excellent’ soil, were by 
the late tenant converted into huge 
earth middens, and carted out to the 
neighbouring fields. 

It is more difficult to determine 
the situation of Milnwood, than that 
of any other scene which occupies @ 
conspicuous place in the tale of Old 
Mortality ; and so vague and contra- 
dictory are the notices respecting it, 
that all we can do with confidence is 
to place it in the Middle Ward of 
Clydesdale, somewhere near its upper 
confines about Dalserf. 

If these remarks, which have grown 
to a length-disproportioned, perhaps, 
to their importance, be thought wor- 
thy of a p in your Miscellany, I 
shall give, in some future Number, a 
short account of Craignethan, and of 
the traditions connected with it. I 
am, &c. T. 

Clydesdale, Jan. 25th, 1819. 
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LETTER PATENT OF THE DUCHESS OF 
BURGUNDY, IN 1445, 


Offering a Safc-conduct, Se. to the 
Princess Eleonora, daughter of 
James the First of Scotland, on the 
prospect of her being sent to her sise 
ter, the Dauphiness of France, to be 
married to the Archduke of Austria. 


[It is to be observed, that, in this letter, 
which is copied from the original in the 
Register-House of Edinburgh, this Du- 
chess is called Elizabeth, whereas, in Ry- 
mer, and in others of our historians 

- whom we have consulted, she is called 
Isabel. Her frequent appearance in 
public at that time, as on this occasion, 
seems to have been intended as a cloak 
to the intrigues and unsettled politics 
of her husband.—Some interesting par- 
ticulars, not commonly known in this 
country, respecting the Princess Eleo- 
nora, may be expected in our next. ] 


Exizanetn Regis portugalie filia 
Dei gracia Duxissa Burgundie Lota- 
ringie Brabancie et Limburgie Co- 
mitissa flandrie Arthisii Burgundie 
palatina hanouie hollandie Zellan- 
die et namurci Sacri Imperii mar- 
iona ac domina frisie salmis et mach- 
inie, Vniversis presentes litteras vi- 
suris salufem et dilectionem No- 
tum facimus ad nostram noticiam 
pervenisse qualiter Illustrissimus 
princeps et dominus meus dominus 
Ludovieus, primogenitus Caroli Re- 
gis francie filius dalphinus viennen- 
sis ac Illustrissima domina mea mar- 
guareta Regis scocie filia ejus contho- 
ralis ex sincerissimi et ¢enerrimj amo- 
ris zelo quibus Inclitissime domui 
scocie consanguinitatis et affinitatis 
vinculo sunt a strict intuentes et co- 
modum et augmentum honoris ipsius 
Inclitissime domus scocie procurant 
et dietim prosequi nituntur,, Idem 
me quod nuper de consensu et bene- 
placito prefati domini mei francie Re- 
gis matrimoniale fedus inter Ilustris- 
simum dominum Romazorum Regem 
et dominam Elenorem cognatam nos- 
tram carissimam domini et ti 
nostri scocie Regis et Domine mee 
margwarete Dalphine Viennensis pre- 
dicte germanam tractare et prosequi 
disponunt, et Deo fauente perficere 
Pro cuius Rei faciliori com- 
péemento duos viros Dilectissimos no- 


Letter Patent of the Duchess of Burgundy. 
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bis Dominum lancelotum militem Do- 
minum luriaci, et guillermum moni- 
peny scutiferum suos constituerunt 
commissarios et nuncios speciales Dan- 
tes eis et eorum alteri commissionem 
et mandatum speciale petendi et Re- 
cipiendi eorum nominibus a prefato 
Domino et cognato nostro Domino Ja- 
cobo scocie Rege predictaim cognatam 
nostram Elenorem germanam suai et 
eam apud eos conducendi, quam sicut 
decet serenitatem suam tanquam so- 
rorem propriam gratissimis fauoribus 
tractare spoponderunt ac dictum ma- 
trimoniale fedus quam cicius Deo 
Dante fieri poterit cum prefato sere- 
nissimo Romanorum Rege aut id de-~ 
ficiente quod absit, cum alio principe 
sibi compare prosequi' et perticere 
Deo agente disponunt, Vt ex suis pa- 
tentibus litteris cunctis intuentibus 
liquide constat Cum autem hec noue- 
rimus ad honoris augmentum maxi- 
mumque commodum prefate Inclitis- 
sime domui Scocie Redundare Nos 
ea cordiali affectioni qua plus possu- 
mus Rogamus Instanter et viscerose, 
suademusque ac consulimus prefato 

mino et cognato nostro I)lustrissi- 
mo Domino Jacobo Scocie Regi vt pre- 
fatam Dominam Elenorem suam ger- 
manam cognatam nostram predictis 
domino lanceleto militi et guilliel- 
mo monipeny scutifero aut eorum al- 
teri Juxta desiderium et votum pre- 
fati domini mei dalphini et domine 
mee dalphine sue sponse tradere velit 
et graciose expedire, quam sicut decet 
suam serenitatem, si eam per dominia 
domini mei aut nostra iter agere con- 
tingat deo permittente Juxta possibi- 
litatem nostram honorifice Recipere, et 
fauere et complacere ac per dicta do- 
minia de securo transitu providere 
Intendimus Vt hoc autem de nostra 
mente prouenisse ad cunctorum noti- 
ciam deueniat,, Has presentes litteras 
fecimus sigilli nostri impressione ¢0- 
muniri apud Remin. vrbem Die vi- 
cesima aprilis Anno Domini mille- 
simo quadringentesimo quadragesi- 
mo quinto. 


Per Dominam Ducissam: 


N DomeESsseNnt 
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ON CLIMATE. 


MR EDITOR, 


In your Magazine for April last, 
I observed an article on the subject of 
climate, accompanied by a plate illus- 
trative of the facts there stated, re- 
specting the mean temperature of the 
earth at different depths below the 
surface. The communication was 
certainly a valuable one, and I have 
frequently regretted that you or your 
correspondent did not, as your readers 
were led to expect, prosecute the sub- 
ject in your following Number. 
There was one point, however, in the 
article referred to on which I propos- 
ed at the time to trouble you with a 
few remarks, but delayed doing so till 
I had ascertained the result of some 
observations that I was then making 
on the same subject. These remarks 
I now beg leave shortly to submit to 
your readers. 

The point alluded to in your cor- 
respondent's communication, is the 
great importance that he attaches to 
the method lately recommended, (cer- 


from high authority,) of “ fix-' 


ing the mean temperatures of places by 
the temperatures of their springs, a 
method,’ he says, ‘‘ which, from its 
superior accuracy and facility to the 
tedious, incorrect, and, in most cases, 
impracticable one, by averaging the 
observations of a series of years, pro- 
mises so much to advance our know- 
ledge of this most important element 
in physical geography, and the theory 
of climate.” That the method recom- 
mended is more accurate than the or- 
dinary one of averaging the observa- 
tions of a series of years I shall for the 
present admit ; but that it is more 
easy, and less tedious, is, I conceive, 
very questionable. There are compa- 
ratively few springs in this country 
whose temperature does not vary at 
leastseveral degrees in the courseof the 
year ; many of them, indeed, five orsix. 
This fact I state partly from my own 
observation, and partly on the autho- 
rity of others, who have had oppor- 
tunities of examining springs in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The 
most uniform, indeed, of any that I 
have yet heard of, is one on the west 
coast of Scotland, whose temperature 
varies, in the course of the year, from 
one to two degrees. But, admitting 
that there are many to be found, 
whose temperature is even more uni- 
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form than that just mentioned, how 
is this fact itself to be known or as- 
certained but by a series of observa- 
tions? and, though for one year it 
may be found to vary little or no- 
thing, how do we know that its vari- 
ation will not be greater during the 
next? It will appear from the table 
annexed to these remarks, that water 
raised from a depth of 25 feet, does 
vary in temperature from one year to 
another, and it can hardly be suppos- 
ed that a spring, unless it issues with 
uncommon velocity from the ground, 
can rise so rapidly from such a depth, 
or be so. little affected by the tempe- 
rature of the superincumbent strata, 
as water elevated bya good pump. I 
apprehend, therefore, that the mean 
temperature of a place cannot be ace 
curately ascertained even from the 
temperature of its springs, without a 
series of observations continued for a 
series of years; and, when we con~ 
sider the difficulty of finding springs 
at once copious and permanent, it will 
appear very doubttul whether the 
method recommended will at all di- 


minish the labour of the meteorolo-- 


gist. Nor is it of so much value as 
your correspondent seems to imagine, 
on the score of accuracy, for it ap- 
pears, from the subjoined table, that 
the mean temperature of springs, 
whatever be their depth, corresponds 
very nearly with the mean of the daily 
extreme temperatures taken in the 
open air. 

For the same reasons, the method 
to which your correspondent alludes, 
of determining the elevation of a place 
by comparing the temperature of its 
springs with the standard temperature 
of the latitude at the level of the sea, 
as given by Mayer's formula, appears 
to me to be liable to a strong objec- 
tion. It is a well known fact, and, in- 
deed, may be inferred from the very 
nature of springs, that the higher and 
more extensive the collecting surface, 
or, in other words, the lower the point 
at which the spring issues, the more 
steady will be its temperature. In 
proportion, therefore, as we ascend, 
the more liable will a spring be to 
greater variations, and, consequently, 
the more necessary will it be to mul- 
tiply observations in order to deter- 
mine the true mean temperature of 
the plage. It is obvious then, that to 
estimate the height of a place, whose 
elevation does not exceed 1000 feet, by 
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a single observation of its springs, is 


exceedingly vague, and may be very’ 


incorrect, especially when it is remem- 
bered that a single degree of Fahren- 
heit increases or diminishes the result 
no less than 270 feet. To illustrate 
these observations, I shall apply them 
to a particular case, which has been 
appealed to as a proof of the accuracy 
of the method on which I am now 
animadverting. It was found that the 
temperature of the Crawley spring on 
the Pentland hills, where it first issues 
from the ground, was 46°.2, being 2°.1 
below the standard temperature of the 
latitude at the level of the sea. Mul- 
tiplying this difference: by 270, the 
result is 567 feet for the elevation of 
the spring, being only 3 feet more 
than the real height, as found by 
levelling. This was, no doubt, a sur- 
prising coincidence, but if the tempe- 
rature of the spring was observed only 
at one particular season, it was impos- 
sible to say that its true mean tempe~ 
rature was 46°.2, and another obser- 
vation might have given a very differ- 
ent result. If we allow 2° for the an- 
nual variation of its temperature, 
which is more likely to be below than 
above the truth, it may, at a certain 
period of the year, be 44°.2, or 48°.2, 
if 46°.2 was either of the extremes ; 
and if 46°.2 be its true mean temper- 
ature, then its actual temperature 
would at one season be 45°.2, and at 
another 47°.2. Supposing the latter 
to be the case, which is the view most 
favourable to the argument of your 
correspondent, and that the observa- 
tion had been made at or near either 


of the extremes, then the result in 
the one case would have been 297, 


and in the other 837 feet for the ele- 


vation of the place. If 46°.2 was as- 
vertained to be the uniform tempera 
ture of the spring, or the mean of a 
number of observations, I am read 
to admit that it demonstrates the 
practicability of finding a very near 
approximation to the elevation of a 
place by means of its springs, but still 
it dees not remove the objection al- 
ready stated against assuming the tem- 
perature found by a single observa- 
tion, as the true mean temperature, 
or supposing that by this method it 
is possible to determine, with any 
thing like accuracy, the elevation of 
places whose springs are not examin- 
ed frequently, and at different seasons 
of the year. To diminish labour in 
any department of science, is certain- 
ly desirable, but there is something 
rather imposing than useful in those 
attempts to do so, in which accuracy 
is sacrificed to simplicity. 

I shall now submit to your readers 
an abstract of observations, from 
which they will perceive that the 
method of tinding the mean tempera- 
ture by the average of the daily ex- 
tremes, however tedious it may be, is 
not so inaccurate, or so far inferior to 
the method which your correspondent 
recommends, as he seems to think. 
The temperature of the well and 
spring water, in each year, was taken 
three times every month, and the ta- 


ble exhibits the mean result of the 
whole. 


n. temp. | Mn. temp. Mn. temp. Mn. temp. Mn. tenip. 
well water, well water, of daily ex. ‘pring water, of daily ex- 
25 f. deep. .25f. deep. tremes, f. deep. tremes. 
1814. 1815. 1815, 1818. 1818. 
January,: | 44.3 43.4 31.9 37.7 37.1 © 
February, | 43.8 42.7 39.6 38.0 35.4 
March, 42.2 42.5 40.1 38.5 37.4 
April, 42.7 43.4 44.6 41.0 40.3 
May, 44.1 44.5 52.4 46.5 50.9 
June, 45.0 45.4 56.7 55.5 58.7 
July, 45.7 46.1 58.4 56.5 60.2 
August, 46.5 46.8 57.8 57.3 56.7 
September, | 47.2 47.4 53.4 54.2 52.8 
October, 47.8 48.1 47.2 51.9 51.7 
November, 47.5 48.4 36.1 48.6 46.7 
December, 45.3 46.2 31.8 43.7: 38.5 
Ann. results,! 45.2 45.4 45.8 47.4 47.2 
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Owing to an accident that happen- 
ed to my registering thermometer, I 
am unable to state the mean of the 
daily extremes for 1814, but I have 
reason to believe that it was about 
45.4. It was certainly lower than 
that of 1815, as appeared from the 
means of othcr observations made at 
10 o'clock, morning and evening, and 
this fact sufficiently shews that water, 
even at the depth of 25 feet, is sensibly 
affectedin the course of the year by any 
variation in the mean temperature of 
the atmosphere. To ascertain the 
true mean temperature of a spring, 
therefore, a series of observations is 
necessary, and that too for more than 
a@ single year. R. G. 
January 30th, 1819. 


MR HAZLIT?YS LECTURES ON THE 
COMIC GENIUS OF ENGLAND. 


RECTURE FOuRTH.—On Wyeherly, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Far- 
quhar. 

RECTURE FIFTH.—On the Periodical 
Essayists. 


We resume our remarks on Mr 
Hazlitt’s Lectures, which assuredly do 
not decrease in interest on a further 
acquaintance with them. Congreve’s 
comedies are, perhaps, the finest spe- 
cimens of classical English wit that 
can be produced; and we are well 
pleased to see them worthily spoken 
of by a critic so able and so eloquent 
as the lecturer, of whose works we are 
now writing. The spirit of Congreve's 
dialogues never goes down, but, on 
the contrary, it acquires fresh strength 
and elasticity the more it is exercised. 
medies play a game of repartee ,an 
elegant a Sill which is kept alive 
with all the ardour, vigour, and gaie- 
ty of children at forfeits. ‘They speak 
in epigrams, and the last speaker is 
sure to have said the liveliest thing. 
The great charm of Congreve lies not 
so much in his characters as in their 
conversation, for he could not abstain 
from enriching the meanest servant, 
the valet, or the waiting-maid, with 
those jewels of wit which belonged 
more properly to their masters and 
mistresses. The polished gems of 
the mind are not usually lavished up- 
on the poor and the dependant, any 
more than the ornaments of the per- 
gon are given by a lady to her maid. 
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The latter comes in for the forsaken 
and disinherited tuckers ; 

ut she is not troubled with pearls 
and diamonds, or overburthened with 
rubies and amethysts. All the cha- 
racters in Congreve would tell for 
more, if they were not so opulent in 
wit and fine fancies. The splendour 
of their language dazzles the eyes and 
dazes the senses, and they become 
‘dark with excessive light.” Of 
Congreve our lecturer thus writes : 

“Congreve is the most distinct 
from the others, (Wycherly, Farqu- 
har, and Vanbrugh,) and the most 
easily defined, both from what he 
possessed, and from what he wanted. 
He had by far the most wit and ele- 
gance, with less of other things, of 

umour, character, incident, &c. His 
style is inimitable, nay perfect. It is 
the highest reach of comic dialogue. 
Every sentence is replete with sense 
and satire, conveyed in the most po- 
lished and pointed terms. Every 
page presents a shower of brilliant 
conceits, is a tissue of epigrams in 
prose, is a new triumph of wit, a new 
conquest over dulness. The fire of 
artful raillery is nowhere else so well 
kept up. This style, which he was 
almost the first to introduce, and 
which he carried to the utmost pitch 
of. classical refinement, reminds one 
exactly of Collins’s description of wit 
as opposed to humour, 


Whose jewels in his crisped hair, 
Are placed each other’s light to share.” 


The play of Love for Love is one 
of the best of the whole set. It is 
happier in its plot, more varied in its 
characters, richer in its language. The 
scenes follow each other with a never- 
ending sprightliness and variety, and 
nothing is wanting in thought or 
word. In the very first scene the 
conversation between Valentine and 
his servant Jeremy would supply fifty 
modern comedies with wit. It is a 
skilful display of mental fencing ; 
and, if Valentine makes many a clas- 
sical hit, it is “ like master, like man,” 
for Jeremy is never unsuccessful in 
the return. Old Foresight is, indeed, 
*‘a marvel and a seeret,”—a sort of 
hieroglyphic, which it pozes the eyes 
to read. His mind is evidently in- 


fluenced by the changes of the moon, 
and his eyes are star-struck. You 
see in him the astrologer bewildered 
in the mysteries. and sublimities of 
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his science, and borne to the brink of 
madness by hosts of perplexing and 
vexatious planets. We know of no- 
thing richer than his exclamation, 
when he is contemplating the insanity 
of Valentine, and writing down the 
wild rhapsodies of the supposed -luna- 
tic. He says that “ what most men 
call mad, I call inspired.” Munden 
represents this forlorn Man of Fate to 

rfection,—and, in the confusion of 
fis dress, the awfulness of his gait, 
and the intensity of his face, he calls 
up Old Foresight “ in his habit as he 
lived.” Mrs Frail and Mrs Foresight 
are two entertaining wicked women ; 
and their mutual exposures and re- 
proaches are truly edifying. There 
are more Frails and Foresights in the 
world than the world is aware of. 
The Double Dealer and the Old 
Bachelor are very slightly spoken of 
by Mr Hazlitt,—with much less care, 
we think, than they deserve. We 
have not room, or we should be tempt- 
ed to make up for this neglect, by a 
minute detail of their beauties. The 
Way of the World,—but Mr Hazlitt 
should be heard on this delightful 
play. 

“The Way of the World was the 
author's last and most carefully finish- 
ed performance. It is an essence al- 
most too fine ; and the sense of plea- 
sure evaporates in an aspiration after 
something that seems too exquisite 
ever to have been realized. After in- 
haling the spirit of Congreve’s wit, 
and tasting “‘ love’s thrice reputed 


_ nectar,” in his works, the head. grows 


giddy in turning from the highest 
point of rapture to the ordinary busi- 
ness of life; and we can with diffi- 
culty recal the truant Fancy to those 
objects which we are fain to take up 
with here, fur better, for worse. 
What can be more enchanting than 
Millamant and her morning thoughts, 
her doux sommeils ? What more pro- 
voking than her reproach to her lo- 
ver, (who proposes to rise early,) 
“ Ah! idle creature?” The meeting 
of these two lovers, after the abrupt 
dismissal of Sir Wilful, is the height 
of careless and voluptuous elegance, 
as if they moved in air, and drank a 
finer spirit of humanity. 


Miilamau}. Like Phebus sung the no less 


arnorous boy. 


Mirabelli, Like Daphne she, as lovely and 
ascoy. 


il 
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Millamant is the perfect model of the 
accomplished fine lady, 


— and in herself seems all delight, 
So absolute she seems. 


She is the ideal heroine of the comedy 
of high life, who arrives at the height 
of indifference to every thing from the 
height of satisfaction,—to whom plea- 
sure is as familiar as the air she draws, 
—elegance worn as a part of her dress, 
~wit the habitual language which 
she hears and speaks,—love a matter 
of course, and who has nothing to 
hope or to fear, her own caprice being 
the only law to herself, and to rule 
those about her,—her words seem 
composed of amorous sighs,—her looks 
are glanced at prostrate admirers or 
envious rivals. 


If there’s delight in love, ’tis when I see 
That heart, that others bleed for, bleed for 
me. 


She refines on her pleasures to saticty, 
and is almost stifled in the incense 
that is offered to her person, her wit, 
her beauty, and her fortune. Secure 
of triumph, her slaves tremble at her 
frowns,—her charms are. so irresisti- 
ble, that her conquests give her nei- 
ther surprise nor concern. We are 
not sorry to see her tamed down at 
last, from her pride of love and beau- 
ty, into a wife. She is good-natured 
and generous, with all her temptations 
to the contrary ; and her behaviour 
to Mirabell reconciles us to her treat- 
ment of Witwould and Petulant, and 
of her country admirer, Sir Wilful.” 
After this follows a most admirable 
contrast of the heroine of artificial co- 
medy with that of nature. The lec- 
turer says, that we think as much of 
Millamant’s dress as of her person ; 
but that of Perdita and Rosalind our 
ideas take a better turn. The poet 
has painted them differently, in co- 
lours which “ nature’s own sweet 
and cunning hand laid on ;—with 
health, with innocence, ‘ wild wit, in- 
vention ever new,’ with pure red and 
white like the wilding’s blossoms, 
with warbled wood notes like the fea- 
thered choirs, with thoughts flutter- 
ing on the wings of imagination, and 
hearts panting and breathless with 
‘eager delight. The interest we feel 
is in themselves,—the admiration they 
excite is for themselves.” Millamant 


is, indeed, by far the finest piece of 
fashionab 


le workmanship that mortal 
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hand ever wrought. She is as gay 
and light as a life of youthful triumphs 


ean make her. All the court beauties 
were nothing to her ; but she had the 
good luck to be painted by Congreve, 
and not by Sir Peter Lely. It is not 
fair to speak of Congreve’s tragedy, or 
of his poems ; the first is heavy, dull, 
and monotonous, the last are meagre 
and insipid. 

Wycherly is next mentioned by 
Mr Hazlitt, and meets with “‘ honour 
due.” The character of Peggy, ori- 
ginally drawn by him, is full of spirit 
and nature. The name of this joyous 
Hoyden recalls to our memories the 
image of one, who never made one 
heart unhappy but her own,—whose 
voice was the soul of humour and 
kindness, and: whose arch humour 
and happy looks can never, never be 
forgotten. We need hardly mention 
the name of Mrs Jordan. Perhaps of 
all the actresses that ever made co- 
medy comic, she was the sprightliest, 
the most natural, the best ! "We speak 
of her with mingled emotions of mirth 
and sorrow ;—of mirth, because her 
name was the watchword of it,—of 
sorrow, because she is lost to us for 
ever. Mrs Jordan seemed as if she 
could never help her merriment. It 
was a part of her. It danced in her 
black eyes, and was continually med- 
dling with her features, and at times 
burst from her in a rich gush of laugh- 
ter. Like the courage of Acres, it 
oozed from the palms of her hands. 
From her heart it sprung at once to 
her lip, and played with every word 
as it was uttered. We shall never 
again see an actress of so unconscious 
a vivacity. 

Of Vanbmgh, the following cha- 
racter is given in the lectures. It is 
better than any thing we could give: 
** Vanbrugh comes next, and holds 
his own fully with the best. He is 
no writer at all, as to mere author- 
ship, but he makes up for it by a 
prodigious fund of comic invention 
and ludicrous combination, bordering 
somewhat on caricature. Though he 
did not borrow from him, he was 
much more like Moliere, in genius, 
than Wycherly, who professedly imi- 
tated him. He had none of Con- 
greve’s wit or refinement, and as little 
of Wycherly’s serious manner and 
Studied insight into the springs of 
character, but his exhibition of it in 
dramatic contrast and unlooked for 
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situations, where the different parties 
play upon one another's failings, and 
into one another's hand, keeping up 
the jest like a game at battledore and 
shuttlecock, and urging it to the ut- 
most verge of breathless extravagance 
in the mere eagerness of the fray, is 


beyond that of any other of our writ-. 


ers. His fable is not so profoundly 
laid, nor his characters so well digest- 
ed as Wycherly’s, who, in these re- 
spects, bore some resemblance to Field- 
ing. Vanbrugh does not lay the same 
deliberate train from the outset to 
the conclusion, so that the whole 
hangs together, and tends inevitably, 
from the combination of different 
agents and circumstances, to the same 
decisive point; but he works out 
scene after scene on the spur of the 
occasion, and from the immediate 
hold they take of his imagination at 
the moment, without any previous 
bias or ultimate purpose, much more 
powerfully, with more nerve, and in a 
richer vein of original invention. His 
fancy warms and burnishes out, as if 
he were engaged in the real scene of 
action, and felt all his faculties sud- 
denly called out to meet the emer- 
gency. He had more nature than art: 
What he does best, he does because 
he cannot help it. He has a master- 
ly eye to the advantages which certain 
accidental situations of character pre- 
sent to him on the spot, and executes 
the most difficult and rapid theatrical 
movements at a moment’s warning.” 

Mr Hazlitt contrasts Farquhar with 
Vanbrugh. The passage is extreme- 
ly good. 

** But we have every sort of good 
will towards Farquhar's heroes, who 
have as many peccaiillos to answer 
for, and play as many rogue’s tricks, 
but are honest fellows at bottom. I 
know little other difference between 
these two capital writers and copyists 
of nature, than that Farquhar’s na- 
ture is the better nature of the two. 
We seem to like both the author and 
his favourites. He has humour, cha- 
racter, and invention, in common with 
the other, with a more unaffected 
gaiety and spirit of enjoyment, which 
overflows and sparkles in this author. 
He makes ps laugh from pleasure of- 
tener than from malice. He some- 
where prides himself in having intro- 
duced on the stage the class of comic 
heroes here spoken of, which has since 
become a standard character, and 
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which represents the warm-hearted 
rattle-brained, thoughtless, high-spi- 
rited young fellow, who floats on the 
back of his misfortunes without re- 
pining, who forfeits appearances, but 
saves his honour,—and he gives us to 
understand that it was his own. He 
did not need to be ashamed of it. 
Indeed, there is internal evidence, 
that this sort of character is his own, 
for it pervades his works generally, 
and is the moving spirit that informs 
them. His comedies have, on this 
account, probably a greater appear- 
ance of truth and nature than almost 
any others. His incidents succeed 
one another with rapidity, but with- 
out premeditation ; his wit is easy 
and spontaneous, His style animated, 
unembarrassed, and flowing; his 
characters full of life and spirit, and 
never overstrained so as to “ overstep 
the modesty of nature,” though they 
sometimes, from haste and careless- 
ness, seem left in a crude unfinished 
state. There is a constant ebullition 
of gay laughing invention, cordial 
good humour, and fine animal spirits 
in his writings. Of the four writers 
here classed together, you would per- 
haps have courted Congreve's ac- 
ore most, for his wit and the 
elegance of his manners,—Wycherly’s 
tor his sense and observation on hu- 
man nature,—Vanbrugh’s for his 
wer of farcical description and tel- 
ing a story,~—and Farquhar’s for the 
pleasure of his society, and the sake 
of good-fellowship.” 

The fifth lecture is on the periodi- 
cal essayists,—and when it is recol- 
lected that, under this title, the names 
of Steele, Addison, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, &e. are included, it will be 
seen how rich in subject the present 
lecture is. After some excellent re- 
marks on this style of writing, Mr 
Hazlitt gives a very able character of 
Montaigne, who was the father of the 
essayists. He then comes to the Tat- 
ler, of which he thus speaks : 

“ The first of these papers that was 
attempted in this country was set up 
by Steele in the beginning of the last 
century, and of all our periodical es- 
sayists, the Tatler (for that was the 
name he assumed) has always ap- 
peared tome the most amusing and 
agreeable. Montaigne, whom I have 
proposed to consider as the father of 
this kind of personal authorship a- 
mong the moderns, in which the read. 
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er is admitted behind the curtain, 
aid sits down with the writer in his 
gown and slippers, was a most mag- 
nanimous and undisguised egotist ; 
but Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. was the 
more disincerested gossip of the two. 
The French author is contented to 
describe the peculiarities of his own 
mind and person, which he does with 
a copious and unsparing hand. The 
English journalist good naturedly lets 
you into the secret both of his own 
affairs and those of others. A young 
lady, on the other side of Temple Bar, 
cannot be seen at her glass for half a 
day together, but Mr Bickerstaff takes 
due notice of it ; and he has the first 
intelligence of the symptoms of the 
belle passion appearing in any young 
gentleman at the west end of the 
town. The departures and arrivals of 
widows, with handsome jointures, ei- 
ther to bury their grief in the country, 
or to procure a second husbandin town, 
are punctually recorded in his . 
He is well acquainted with the cele- 
brated beauties of the preceding age 
at the court of Charles IJ. and the old 
gentleman (as he feigns himself) of- 
ten grows romantic in recounting 
“the disastrous strokes which his 
youth suffered” from the glances of 
their bright eyes and their unaccount- 
able capr:ces. In particular, he dwells 
with secret satisfaction on the recol- 
lection of one of his mistresses who 
left him for a richer rival, and whose 
constant reproach to her husband, on 
occasion of any quarrel between them, 
was, “ I, that might have married 
the famous Mr Bickerstaff, to be 
treated in this manner!” The club 
at the Trumpet consists of a set of 
persons almost as well worth knowing 
as himself. The cavalcade of the jus- 
tice of the peace, the knight of the 
shire, the country squire, and the 
young gentleman his nephew, who 
came to wait on him at his chambers, 
in such form and ceremony, seem not 
to have settled their order of prece- 
dence to this hours and I should 
hope that the upholsterer and his com- 
ons, who used to sun themselves 
in the Green Park, and who broke 
their rest and fortunes to maintain the 
balance of power in Europe, stand as 
fair a chance for immortelity as some 
modern politicians. Mr Bickerstaff 
himself is a gentleman and a scholar, 
2 humourist and a man of the world, 
with a great deal of nice easy naiveté 
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about him. If he walks out and is 
caught in ashower of rain, he makes 
amends for this unlucky accident by a 
criticism on the shower in Virgil, and 
concludes with a burlesque copy of 
verses on a city shower. He enter- 
tains us when he dates from his own 
apartment, with a quotation from Plu- 
tarch, or a moral reflection ; from the 
Grecian | coffeehouse with politics ; 
and from Will’s or the Temple with 
the poets and players, the beaux and 
men of wit and pleasure about town. 

““ In reading the pages of the Tat- 
ler, we seem as if suddenly carried 
back to the age of Queen Anne, of 
toupees and full-bottomed periwigs. 
The whole appearance of our dress 
and manners undergoes a delightful 
metamorphosis.” 

This passage is long, but its good- 
ness will atone for its length. We 
agree with our critic that there is a 
finer freshness, a more delightful ori- 
ginality and simplicity in the Tatler, 
than in the Spectator, as a whole 
work: But the second volume of the 
latter book seems to us as complete as 
any thing can be of the kind. It isa 
perfect pastoral. 

In our boyish days we read the 
Spectator through with the greatest 
delight, and we remember that no vo- 
lume of a periodical work ever took 
such an absolute possession of our 
hearts, or won so much of our time of 
leisure, as the volume of this pleasant 
book to which we have just alluded. 
It was our early companion in the 
fields,—it was the first and the best 
friend that said sweet things to the 
heart and to the mind. The other 
evening we took it up by chance, af- 
ter having neglected it for some year's. 
It is impossible for us to describe the 
host of happy thoughts and feelings 
that started into life, as we returned 
to the old country residence of Sir Ro- 
ger de Coverley, and once more mingled 
with the sociable and whimsical crea- 
tures which are to be met with there. 
Those who have loved some coun- 
try spot in their young days, and vi- 
sited it after years of absence, can 
alone have an idea of our pleasure at 
retracing scenes and characters which 
we had long been kept apart from. 

ere is nothing so pleasant as the as- 
sociation of ideas. No man leads so 
Sweet a life, as he who keeps those 
feelings green round the heart, which 


Were first sown in the vernal days of 
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his boyhood. The memory of things 
long gone is in itself an existence ;—it 
calls up feelings in our bosoms as in- 
stantaneously as if they had been 
touched by a wand of enchantment ; 
like the spirits of romance, they rise 
to music of their own making, and 
circled by light of their own shed~ 
ding ; it makes a fuiry-land of early 
scenes, and gives a beauty and a sweet- 
ness to sorrow. The second volume 
of the Spectator sent our hearts wan- 
dering over innocent times, and 
brought to us the days 


Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the 
flower. 


We found ourselves seated with 
the short-faced moralist, and with the 
good old white-haired knight, enjoy- 
ing once more their pleasant discourse. 
We have never seen, in the course of 
our reading, any mention made of this 
volume in particular. To us it ap- 
pears to be not only by pipe far the 
most excellent portion of the work, 
but to be the most amiable descrip- 
tion of a happy country retirement, 
and of kindly and peculiar characters, 
that we ever inet with. It is like a 
smooth green field in spring. Though 
it cannot be expected that we should 
be able to create a fondness for it in 
others, equal to that which we our- 
selves enjoy ; yet we will just hastily 
run over the principal incidents and 
characters, to prove that we have 
some cause for this our enthusiasm. 

First,—There is the Spectator’s ar- 
rival at Sir Roger’s country residence, 
and the joy of the servants at the old 
Knight's return. Then, there is the 
venerable chaplain, with his plain 
sense, sociable temper, and a turn for 
backgammon. Sir Roger under- 
stands, too, that he is a good scholar, 
though he does not shew it. He al- 
ways dreaded lest he should be in- 
sulted with Latin and Greek at his own 
table. Next we meet with Will 
Wimble, who meddles with every 
thing but thinking: Nothing can be 
more amusing than his note to Sir Ro- 
ger,—it is full of kindness, simplicity, 
and ignorance. He hunts and fishes 
away his life out of pure goed nature ; 


he does kindly acts all round the coun- — 


try, and makes a May-fly toa miracle. 
Will's: way of telling the Spectator of 
his having sprung a cock pheasant in 
the woods is very characteristic, and 
it is pleasant to listen to him, when 
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hé talks of the jack-fish, and of his 
late invention for improving the quail 
pipe. Will Wimble is one of the most 
agreeable pieces of nothing in the 
world. Who would wish him a bit 
wiser or a bit better? The picture 
gallery is a delightful place. Sir Ro- 
er gives an excellent account of 
his ancestry in his simple manner. 
There is ‘the gentleman who distin- 
guished himself in the tilt-yard at 
Whitehall, which, as Sir Roger well 
observes, “ might be exactly where 
the coffeehouse is now.” His pre- 
decessor had also a turn for music, as 
the bass viol hanging at his basket- 
hilt-sword could testify. Next, there 
is the Maid of Honour, who brought 
ten children into the family, and who 
had written out in her own hand, and 
left, the best receipt in Eugland both 
for an hasty pudding, and a white pot. 
How well Sir Roger then describes 
the soft gentleman of the family, who 
is drawn sitting with one hand on a 
desk, writing, and looking as it were 
another way, like an easy writer, or 
a sonneteer ; he ruined every body, 
but never said a rude thing ;—no- 
= can be better than the good old 
knight’s innocent satire on this kind 
of personage. ‘‘ He left the estate 
L. 10,000 in debt, but, however, by 
all hands, I have been informed, that 
he was every way the finest gentle- 
man in the world.” Lastly, there is 
Sir Humphry de Coverley, the hon- 
our of the house, a man of his word, 
and a knight of the shire. We scarce- 
ly like to quit the picture gallery. * 
We next come to the Spectator’s ac- 
count of Sir Roger’s behaviour in 
church,—of his standing up and look- 
ing about him after a nap, to observe 
whether any other person has been 
guilty of the same,—of his lengthen- 
ing out a verse in the Psalms, half a 
minute after the rest of the congrega- 
_tion,—of his earnest manner of pro- 
‘nouncing amen, and of his plan of 
congregation, to see if 
any of tenants are missing. The 
walk at a distance from Sir Roger’s 
house, which is sacred to the widow, 
is beautifully described. It is the 
spot which shaded him in the hope- 
less hours of his affection, and every 
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bough, every leaf is dear to him. I¢ 
is the pleasure-ground of his associa- 


tions ; the bower of hisheart. There 
is a fine touch of characterin the fol- 
lowing observation which Sir Roger 
makes to the Spectator,— You are 
to know this was the place wherein I 
used to muse upon her ; and, by that 
custom, I can never come into it, but 
the same tender sentiments. revive in 
my mind, as if I had actually walked 
with that beautiful creature under 
these shades.” The knight’s account 
of his life is very amiably told here. 
He is deluded into the passion by 
learning that the widow looked upon 
him as the tamest and most human 
of all the brutes in the country. 
How touching is his strange and hope- 
less passion for this most charming of 
women! What can surpass the tre- 
mulous ardour with which he remem- 
bers her fascinations, and dwells on 
the whiteness of her hand. The 
heart of romance is inthis. The hail 
of the old knight is well described, 
with its trophies of deer horns, and 
otters’ skin stuffed with hay. How 
amusing is it to see Sir Roger in his 


‘pride pointing out the fox’s nose on 


the stable ‘door, with the brass nail 
driven through it. It cost him fif- 
teen hours hard riding, carried him 
through half a dozen counties, killed 
him a brace of geldings, and lost him 
above half his dogs. This was looked 
upon by the knight as the greatest 
exploit in his life. Theshare hunt is 
admirably told. The jolly knight 
rides on a white gelding, encompas- 
sed by his tenants and servants; the 
scene is inspiriting,—the weather is 
bright and cheerful, and the dogs are 
musical to perfection. Next, we have 
a description of Moll White the witch, 
and her cat, who is reported to have 
aoe she in her life. Then we 

ave Sir Roger’s philippic against con- 
fidants, with of Will 
the huntsman, and his lover. We 
like the account of Sir Roger riding 
to the assizes with the Spectator,— 
and of Will Wimble riding before 
them in company of Tom ‘Touchy, a 
fellow famous for taking the law of 
every body, and the yeoman who just 
comes within the game act, and kills 


his own dinner twice or thrice a week. 
The knight’s boldness in court is ex- 
cellently set forth in his speech to the 
judge. Lastly, there is the entertain- 
ing account of Sir Roger meetinz with 
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the gypsy- The old knight’s good 
heart shines out in all he does or 
says ; he is all humanity! 

We have lost sight of our critical 
dignity in these long and pleasant re- 
collections, and precluded ourselves 
from giving the observations in this 
lecture, which are ten times more va- 
luable than our own; but we con- 
fess the string of our feelings was 
touched, and we could not for our 
lives check its vibration. From the 
Tatler and Spectator, Mr Hazlitt pro- 
ceeds to a review of the Rambler and 
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Idler of Johnson. This part of the 
lecture is most TP written, 
but we cannot trust et ae to in- 
dulge in further extracts. The cha- 
racter of Johnson was never so well 
understood before, or so faithfull 

given. The amiable writings of Gold- 
smith are pleasantly noticed, but the 
name of Goldsmith is but another 
name for humanity. The lecture 
concludes with some remarks on the 
Lounger and Mirror, and with a short 
but well deserved tribute to the no- 
vels of Mackenzie. 


— 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Statistical, Political, and Histori- 
cal Account of the United States of 
North America. By D. B. War- 
DEN, lete Consul for the United 
States at Paris. $3 Vols. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh,-Constable and Co. 


TorocraPuicat accounts of Aime- 
rica seem to be more popular at the 
resent day than any other class of 
ooks. This may be attributed parily 
to the existing rage for emigration. The 
pressure of population in most of the 
European states, with the reverses and 
vicissitudes to which numbers of per- 
sons in every rank of life have been 
exposed during long, and calamitous 
wars, have forced many to seek an a- 
sylum beyond the Atlantic. Such 
persons are naturally anxious to have 
full and minute accounts of the coun- 
try to which they mean to remove, 
before they take a step, which, if 
wrong, must be almost irretrievable. 
Others also, who have no thoughts of 
emigration themselves, are yet curious 
to learn what extraordinary attrac- 
tions a country sesses, for which 
such multitudes in every part of Eu- 
rope are abandoning their native 
homes. To this we must add the in- 
terest excited among all classes by the 
novel aspect which America presents. 


She has but newly emerged from co- ' 


lonial obscurity, and taken her place 
in the rank of independent States ;— 
and though she has much ‘in common 
with other civilized nations, there 
are yet so many iar features in 
her political, moral, and physical 
condition, that she may almost be 
considered as presenting us with a 


new-and distinct order of socie- 
ty. 
A great number of books of travels, 
professing to give the public full in- 
formation on every topic connected 


with America, have been published 


within these few years. Some of these 
works are of considerable value, and 
supply a great store of information ; 
yet it has often been felt, that the ac- 
counts they furnish differ so much in 
the most essential particulars, that, in- 
stead of leading us to clear and accu- 
rate notions of the people and the 
country, we rise from their perusal 
perplexed and confused, by the oppo- 
site and irreconcilable impressions we 
have received. In these cases we feel 
the necessity of having recourse to 
such a work as is now before us, in 
which facts are separated from opi- 
nions, and digested under general 
heads, so as to throw light on each 
other, and lead us to solid and satis- 
factory conclusions on every point of 
importance. 

Mr Warden’s book differs in its 
plan from any work of the kind with 
which we are acquainted ; and the 
arrangement he has adopted appears 
to us a decided improvement. It con- 
tributes greatly to distinctness ; the 
matter is rendered more accessible, and 
bears more directly on general princi- 
ples, than when piled together pro- 
miscuously, as in the common. books 
of geography. To give our readers 
some idea of this plan: we have first 
an introduction of forty or fifty pages, 
in which the author gives a rapid 
general view of the territory, popula- 
tion, and government of the United 
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States. This is followed by a short 
chapter on the boundaries of the Unit- 
ed States, in which the questions that 
have arisen with Spain regarding li- 
mits are discussed. We have then 
a chapter “‘ On the General Aspect of 
the Country, its extent, and the na- 
ture of the soil ;” a chapter on the 
lakes and rivers ; another on the cli- 
mate ; and three chapters more de- 
voted severally to “ the Forest Trees,” 
“ the Quadrupeds,” and “ the Diseases 
of America,” complete the first sec- 
tion of the work; which, with the 
exception of the first chapter, may be 
considered as treating of the natural 
history of the country. ‘The second 
section, in twenty-seven chapters, de- 
scribes the nineteen states, and eight 
territories or districts not holding the 
rank of states, included in the pos- 
sessions of the republic. A chapter 
is appropriated to each state or terri- 
tory, and the description is given un- 
der the general heads of ‘‘ Situation,” 
** Aspect and Soil,” ‘‘ Temperature,” 
Lakes,” Rivers,” Minerals,” 
Forest Trees,” Quadrupeds,” 
Fishes,” ‘‘ Population,’ ‘‘ History,” 
Civil Divisions,” Constitution,” 
Religion,” “‘ Agriculture,” Manu- 
factures,” &e. In the third section 
of the work, which occupies sixteen 
chapters, the author has brought into 
one view the facts relating to the po- 
pulation, agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, canals, and roads, govern- 
ment, judiciary, revenue, Kc. of the 
whole Union, The fourth and last 
section treats of the Indians. 

If this plan offers advantages to the 
reader, it is no less evident that it 
imposes peculiar difficulties upon the 
writer. It trices the accuracy and ex- 
tent of his knowledge, and brings to 
light deficiencies which a looser ar- 
rangement would have concealed. It 
is but justice to Mr Warden to state, 
that he appears to have collected his 
iaaterials with great diligence, from a 
very wide surface ; and the book un- 
questionably contains a great amount 
of information not to be found in any 
other single work. He has added 
much to its value by introducing a 
number of useful tables, many of 
which ‘we have neverebefore scen in 
print. His statements, too, are gene- 
rally given in a concise form, without 
the obtrusion of individual opinions, 
or a parade of philosophy. Indeed, 
we think he has wisely avoided in- 
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dulging much in discussion or - specu- 
lation, for though, by following an op- 
posite course, he might perhaps have 
rendered his work more acceptable to 
readers of a certain description, he 
would infallibly have lessened its au- 
thority in the eyes of more discerning 
judges, who always feel most confi- 
dence in information presented with- 
out any mixture of opinion or hypo- 
thesis. 

We despair of giving our readers 
any adequate idea of a work so exten- 
sive and multifarious, in the small 
space to which we must confine our- 
selves ; but we shall endeavour to no- 
tice some of the more interesting gene- 
ral facts, with the results and conclu- 
sions to which they lead. 

In looking at the situation of the 
United States, one of the first circum- 
stances that strikes us, is the great 
advantages they derived from their 
English parentage, if we may so ex- 
press it. The Spanish colonies cer- 
tainly enjoy a superior soil and cli- 
mate, and Mexico, in particular, has a 
better geographical situation. ‘These 
colonies also, at least the latter, were 
planted nearly acentury earlier. Yet, 
with all these advantages, their pro- 
gress has been much slower, their po- 
pulation, which ought to have been 
much greater, is considerably less, and 
they are infinitely behind the United 
States in arts and industry, in wealth 
and power. ‘This vast superiority, 
which is every day becoming more 
conspicuous, is justly ascribed to the 
superior intelligence and moral habits 
of the first settlers of the English co- 
lonies. It is the industry, the ra- 
tional morality, the energy and inde- 
pendence of spirit which belong to the 
English character, that have laid the 
foundation of that prosperity and 
greatness of which America is now so 
proud. This is fully admitted by our 
author, though Americans at the pre- 
sent day are not very apt to acknow- 
ledge any obligations to England. 


“« It was a favourable circumstance for 
the United States, that the country was co- 
lonized chiefly by population drawn from 
the most enlightened nations of the old 
world, and at a period when a variety of 
happy changes lad disabused the human 
mind of some of its worst prejudices. 
What would have been its situation if 
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formed the leading part of the colonists, 
had been emancipated from superstition 
and priesteraft by the reformation; they 
had imbibed more liberal ideas than other 
nations in politics, and had made greater 
progress in arts and industry. The first 
settlers, no doubt, considered their removal 
to this country a painful sacrifice, but, af- 
ter they had acquired strength to maintain 
themselves against the Indians, the advan- 
tages of their situation began to appear. 
It was an unoccupied world, of the richest 
soil, and most favoured climate, spread out 
before a small number of men, who pos- 
sessed the skill and industry of a mature 
society. 

‘“‘ Their society, held together by com- 
mon wants, and moulded by their circum- 
stances, was disencumbered of many of 
those corruptions and abuses which time 
and accident accumulate in all old com- 
munities. A fortunate combination of 
circumstances, by bringing them all under 
one government, left them free from the 
distractions of war; and they had no 
powerful neighbour, jealous of their pros- 
perity, to compel them to load themselves 
with a great military establishment. They 
were placed at too great a distance from 
Europe to be often embroiled in its quar- 
rels, and yet near enough to share the be- 
nefits of its commerce and its improve- 
ments. They lived under the protection 
of the most liberal and enlightened govern- 
ment then in the world ; and though they 
tid occasionally suffer from its ignorance 
or violence, the force of circumstances ge~ 
nerally prevailed over the errors of their 
rulers, and bore them through their diffi- 
culties with little injury.” 

‘The great range of country over 
which the Americans extend their 
claims, and which they are likely to 
occupy much sooner than is generally 
supposed, is one of the inost singular 
facts connected with their situation. 
this is an advantage which can sel- 
dom be enjoyed on such a scale. The 
world cannot furnish many continents 
like North America, to allow future 
colonies equal room to multiply ; and 
considering the rate at which the 
American population increases, though 
the polar regions were rendered ha- 
bitable, and the ocean itself convert- 
ed into fertile land, the whole would 
soon be occupied, were no political 
‘Trangements to interfere. The ex- 
tent of country claimed by the Unit- 
ed States between the Spanish colo- 
nies on the south, and British Cana- 
“a on the north, our author estimates 
round numbers at 2,700,000 square 
miles. About ‘one-third of this lies 
*n. the eastern, and two-thirds on the 
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western side of the Mississippi. ‘The 
population, which is yet almost en- 
tirely confined to the former, extends, 
with various degrees of density, over 
a surface of 700,000 square miles. 
From the account he gives, there ap- 
pears to be a remarkable simplicity in 
the physical features of this portion 
of North America. The breadth of 
the continent at the latitude of 40° is 
about 2200 miles, and in this space 
there are but two elevated chains de- 
serving of the name of mountains, the 
one following the line of the Atlantic 
coast, at the distance of two or three 
hundred miles from the sea; the 
other following the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean, at a distance about three times 
as great. The altitude of these 
mountains corresponds to their dis- 
tance from the sea. The rocky moun- 
tains, or the western chain, at the 
point where they were crossed by 
Lewis and Clarke, were but about 
eight or nine thousand feet high, and 
the Alleghany or eastern chain, south 
of the Hudson river, does not exceed 
three thousand feet. These eleva- 
tions, which are quite inconsiderable 
when compared with those of the Eu- 
ropean mountains, show that the sur- 
face of the country is much more le 
vel and uniform. It is to this cir- 
cumstance our author ascribes the vast 
extent of inland navigation the Unit- 
ed States possess. Vessels of small 
size ascend by the Mississippi, Ohio, 
and Alleghany rivers, to a height of 
1200 or 1400 feet above the sea, with 
out the help of canals or locks. The 
great basin of the Mississippi, situat- 
ed between the two chains, has a 
breadth of 1400 miles at the latitude 
of 40°, and is unquestionably the 
richest and finest valley in the world. 
Though stretching to the distance of 
more than a thousand miles from the 
ocean, it possesses, by means of its 
numerous rivers, almust all the ad- 
vantages of a sea coast, and a facility 
of communication unparalleled. Mr 
Warden, in his chapter on Lakes and 
Rivers, concludes his description of 
the various streams that water this 
valley with the following observa- 
tions : 


“¢ The whole of the rivers we have now 
described flow into the Gulf of Mexico by 
the Mississippi, of which they are properly 
branches. ‘The country watered by these 
streams, which may be considered as the 
basin of the Mississippi, censists of the vast 
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region extending between the Alleghany 
mountains on the east, and the Rocky 
mountains on the west. Its average 
breadth is about 1400 miles ; its length as 
much, and its whole superficies nearly a 
million and three quarters of square miles. 
If peopled to one-third of the density of 
England, it would contain a hundred mil- 
liors of inhabitants. Its most remarkable 
feature is the great regularity of its sur- 
face, which is scarcely any where broken 
by considerable hills, except at its extre- 
mities, descending from each side to the 
bed of the Mississippi, with a declivity so 
uniform and gradual, that nearly all the 
tivers which water this Immense area are 
navigable almost to their sources. These 
rivers constitute, in fact, a vast system of 
inland navigation, of which the Mississipp1 
is the central trunk, and they bestow upon 
this country a capacity of improvement be- 
yond what is enjoyed by any other re- 
gion on the face of the globe. The whole 
extent of these natural canals cannot yet 
be exactly known, but it may be estimated 
in round numbers at 49,000 miles. They 
are so regularly distributed over the sur- 
face, that there is seldom a tract of ¢consi- 
derable extent without its navigable stream ; 
and many of these streams approach so 
near to each other laterally, and are sepa- 
rated by ground of such a description, as 
to admit readily of cross cuts; so that, 
when the resources of a civilized popula- 
tion are applied to the improvement of this 
territory, its most distant parts will pos- 
sexs an unparalleled facility of intercourse ; 
and we may anticipate the time when the 
whole of its extensive surface will be lock- 
ed together by a system of water commu- 
nications like the most Jevel parts of Hol- 
land. New Orleans will, no doubt, re- 
main the emporium for foreign trade. But 
the main trunk of the Mississippi must ne- 
cessarily be the principal scene of the in- 
land commerce; and it is pretty evident 
from the course and situation of the la 
tributary streams, that the focus of its 
greatest activity will be near the mouth of 
the Ohio. Here, at some period not very 
distant, great cities may be expected to 
rise, filled with an industrious. pepulation, 
the seats of arts and manufactures, and 
the centres of commercial intercourse. It 
is pleasing to leok forward to the bound- 
less field which this highly favoured region 
opens up to the talent, activity, and enter- 
, prize of civilized man.” 


This valley is the richest and most 
interesting portion of North America. 
Its mean temperature is higher than 
that of the Atlantic states, and it is 
less subject to the extrernes of heat 
and cold. The coast of the Pacific 
Ocean is conceived to be still warmer 


than this central valley, agreeably to 
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the general law deduced by Hum- 
boldt, that the western side of large 
continents has always a higher tem- 

rature than the eastern. | 

The agricultural productions of the 
United States afford a curious scale 
of the gradations of climate in the 
country. At the northern extremity 
the cold is too severe to allow wheat 
to come to perfection, and at the 
southern, sugar, a tropical production, 
is raised. ‘The culture of tobacco, our 
author informs us, begins about the 
latitude of 39° or 40°; of cotton and 
rice about 37°; of sugar about 33°; 
but the climate well adapted for su- 
gar does not extend farther north 
than 314°. The vine grows sponta- 
neously in the southern and western 
states, and can be raised as far north 
as Pennsylvania. The mulberry, also, 
is abundant in the natural state. 

With the most useful minerals 
America appears to be very abundant- 
ly supplied ; and, as our author ob- 
serves, the distribution of these pro- 
ductions is singularly adapted to the 
situation of the country. Salt, for in- 
stance, an article indispensable to hu- 
man life, is even more abundant in 
the interior than on the sea coast. 
Salt springs are so numerous on the 
western side of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, that a great cael bed of this 
mineral is believed to extend over both 
sides of the great central valley ; and 
it is thought, that the coal formation 
accompanies it over the same space. 
Limestone, iron, and lead, are also 
found in abundance. Ata future pe- 
riod, these mineral treasures will af- 
ford great facilities to manufacturing 
industry. It is rather a curious fact, 
that even, at present, the greatest ma- 
nufacturing town in America, Pitts- 
burg, is situated on the western side 
of the mountains, in the newly settled 
country. We suspect it is in this sec- 
tion of the country that manufactures, 
at least those of domestic materials, 
will be found to succeed best. Be- 
sides the advantages it derives from 
an inexhaustible supply of coal, and a 
more fertile soil, the enhanced price 
of European articles, from the ex- 
pence of inland carriage, must ope- 
rate in favour of native manufactures 
here, more than on the eastern side 
of the mountains. 
__ The population of the United States 
is diffused over such an extent of sut- 
face, that the mean density of the 
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whole is but about fourteen persons 
to the square mile ; and it is remark- 
able, that the most populous district, 
New England, is, at the same time, 
the most barren. This last circum- 
stanee is the consequence of the great 
number of persons, in the district in 
question, who are engaged in com- 
merce. Our author shows, that the 
population naturally spreads itself over 
a great surface, in order to occupy the 
best soils, because so long as there are 
such soils at a little distance, inferior 
land, though nearer the market, will 
not beat the expence of cultivation. 
One consequence of the facility with 
which good land can be procured is, 
that rent scarcely existsein America ; 
and the aristocracy of landholders, 
the most important class in all old 
countries, is entirely unknown. An- 
other consequence of using only good 
soils is, that the returns are large, or, 
in other words, profits are high, and 
the rate of accumulation is extremely 
rapid. From valuations, made for the 
purpose of taxation, in 1799 and 1814, 
it appeared that the capital of the 
country was doubling every eleven 
years,—a rate of increase certainly un- 
precedented in any other country. 
The chapter on Commerce is parti- 
cularly full and satisfactory. It not 
only contains tables of the quantity 
and value of each commodity export- 
ed, but also an account of the ship- 
ping and tonnage, the duties, dues of 
entry, terms of credit, the dimensions 


-and prices of boats used in inland na- 


vigation, &c. It*is foreign to our 
present purpose to enter into these 
details. We must content ourselves 
with noticing some of the general re- 
sults. The trade of the United States 
was nourished to an extraordinary 
magnitude by long wars in Europe. 
In 1807, their exports amounted to 
108,000,000 dollars, but after Mr Jef- 
ferson’s non-intercourse act, they fell 
to 22,000,000. In the last year of 
their war with Britain, so effectually 
was their commercial activity restrain- 
ed, that the exports were reduced to 
7,000,000. Since the peace, they have 
again risen to $7,000,000, and the 
United States are now the second com- 
mercial nation in the world. From 
data, which appear entitled to conti- 
dence, the author concludes, that from 

year 1700 to the Revolution, the 
commerce of the colonies had doubled 
every thirty-five years; and that since 

VOL. 
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the revolution, the period of doubling 
has been eighteen years. 

No circumstance, the author ob« 
serves, connected with the United 
States, has attracted so much atten« 
tion as the rapid growth of the popu< 
lation. This is an advantage with 
which there is no contending. Howe 
ever far America may be behind any 
of her neighbours, or rivals, in riches 
or power, at a given period, allow her 
but time, and she will outstrip them 
all. The mean rate of increase for 
the whole states is about three per 
cent. per annum, so that the popula- 
tion doubles every twenty-three years. 
{fhe author thinks the ratio may have 
been nearly uniform from the founda< 
tion of the colonies. It is, however, 
very unequal in the different states, 
but this arises, not from any material 
variation in the proportion of births, 
but from the number who emigrate 
from the one state to another. Pro- 
ceeding at this rate, it is computed, 
that in one hundred years from the 
—— period, North America will 

ave two hundred millions of inhabit- 
ants; and this number will people 
the whole region claimed by the Unit~ 
ed..States to the Pacific Ocean, to the 
same density as Massachusetts, the 
most populous state in the Union. One 
curious consequence of this progres< 
sive state of the population is, that 
the number of young persons bears a 
much greater proportion to the old, 
than in countries where population is 
nearly stationary. In the middle and 
southern states, it appears that per- 
sons under sixteen years of age form 
one-half of the population, or 502 in 
the 1000, whereas in Europe, they 
are only 331 in the 1000. This ex- 
plains the scarcity of old men in Ame- 
rica, often remarked by travellers ; 
a person seventy years of age, the au 
thor observes, belongs, by his birth, 
to a society eight times less than that 
in which he lives, or the present ge- 
neration will furnish eight times as 
many old men as that in which he 
was born. 

The average price of labour in the 
United States is estimated at 80 cents 
per day; that of wheat at 1 dollar 50 
cents per bushel; becf, mutton, and 
veal, at G cents per pound. The 
wages of an English labourer he 
states at Is. 10d. day, which is 
about one-half of the former. Flour- 
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these high wages, she is not without 
paupers. Their number, which we 
pever saw estimated before, is stated 
by our author at 1 to 230 inhabitants 
on the Atlantic coast, and 1 to 350 in 
the interior. But he adds, that a 
great proportion of these are foreign- 
ers and worn-out negroes. The exe 
nee of maintaining these paupers 
is about 45 dollars per annum each. 
The sum paid by each individual, for 
taxes of all kinds, he estimates at 
three dollars per annum. But these 
are paid indirectly in the shape of du- 
ties on foreign articles, excepting a 
trifling sum for state taxes. The a- 
mount of taxation, however, to which 
the people of any country are subject, 
is avery fallacious criterion for esti- 
mating the degree of comfort they 
enjoy. So far as taxes are raised for 
the ordinar of government, 
the principle might be reversed. One 
main object of government is to pro- 
tect and encourage private industry, 
and the greater the sum raised for this 
purpose, if faithful applied, the 
more effectually will the object be at- 
tained. In Turkey, where the taxes 
are very small, the people are more 
poor and wretched than in any other 
European state ; and generally it will 
be found, that the countries where 
> are lowest are the worst govern- 
In the chapter on Virginia we have 
an interesting account of the laws re- 
ating the condition of negro slaves, 
rom which we should have been glad 
to make an extract, had our limits 
permitted, These laws show the state 
of insecurity and apprehension in 
which the white inhabitants of the 
slave staies live. ‘They exhibit also 
a feeble attempt to introduce a sem- 
blance of humanity and justice into 
the slave system,—an attempt which, 
from thé nature of things, must be 
illusory, since the execution of the 
laws in favour of negroes is left en- 
tirely in the hands of those whose in- 
terest it is to disregard them. It is 
highly probable that the democratic 
institutions of the United States have 
rendered the condition of slaves worse, 
since there is no superior power to in- 
terfere between them and the tyran- 
ny aud caprice of their masters. We 
have no doubt that a Virginian plant- 
er considers the right of treating his 
slaves as he pleases, as his birthright. 
im the Spanish colonies, it is well 
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known that the influence of the crown 
has always been most anxiously em- 
ployed to better the condition of the 
slaves ; and one reason why the num- 
ber of slaves in these colonies is so 
small may be, that the regulations 
established for their protection had 
rendered it less profitable to employ 
them. 

We shall conclude our extracts 
with the author’s remarks on the im- 
portant subject of a national religion ; 
and we select these the rather be- 
cause this is one of the points on 
which the sentiments of an American 
may naturally be expected to differ 
most widely from those that prevail 
in this country. 


‘© There is no national church in the 
United States, but the support of religion 
is left to the voluntary contributions of in- 
dividuals. This is a singular contrast to 
the policy of the European states, and 
yet religion is by no means neglected among 
us. It is true, the rural population is in 
general ill supplied with places of worship ; 
but it ought to be recollected, that this po- 
pulation is thinly scattered over a new coun- 
try, and that :urope owes her amply en- 
dowed churches not to the religious zeal of 
an enlightened age, but to the supersti- 
tion and bigotry of an age of ignorance. 
It will be found, however, that in the great 
cities of Europe, where the population has 
outgrown the original church funds, the 
places of worship do not bear a greater 
proportion to the population than in those 
of the United States. In 1817, Boston, 
with a population of 40,000, had 23 places 
of worship ; New York, with a populatior 
of 120,000, had 53; Philadelphia, with 
120,000 inhabitants, had 48; and Cincin- 
nati, in Ohio, a town with 8000 inhabit- 
ants, though scarcely of seven years stand- 
ing, had five places of worship, and two more 
building. It is only between the large 
towns of America and Europe that a com- 
parison can be fairly instituted. And it 
the supply of churches is considered as ° 
criterion of religious zeal, we should take 
into account, that new churches in Europe 
are built bycompulsory assessments, where- 
as, in America, they are built by voluntary 
contributions. Even in country districts, 
ill provided with churches, no impartial 
observer will say that the moral duties ate 
less attended to than in Europe. The 
truth is, church establishments were found- 
ed in a dark and barbarous age, when the 
interests of religion were little ur derstood, 
and they have since been supported as in- 
struments-ef state policy. It has no doubt 
an imposing appearance, to set apart 4 
large proportion of the fruits of the earth 
to furnish all classes with religious instru- 
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tion. Something of this kind may have 
been necessary in the rude times, when 
Christianity was first established in western 
Europe. But religion is one of the natu- 
ral wants of the human mind, and, in an 
enlightened age, requires no aid from the 


civil magistrate. His presumptuous at- 
tempts to promote its interests have been 
the means Of corrupting and debasing it; 
they have lessened its influence over the 
hearts and conduct of men,—nndermined 
its authority,—and filled the world with 
contention and bloodshed in its name.— 
Church establishments, connected as they 
commonly are with exclusive creeds, have 
been the most effectual engines ever con- 
trived to fetter the human mind. They 
shut up religion from the influence of new 
lights and increasing knowledge, give an 
unnatural stability to error, impose the 
dogmas and the prejudices of rude and ig- 
norant times upon ages of knowledge and 
refinement, and check the genuine influence 
of religion by associating it with absurd 
practices and impious impostures. By 
connecting the church with the state, they 
degrade religion into an instrument of ci- 
vil tyranny : by pampering the pride of a 
particular sect, and putting the sword into 
its hands, they render it indolent, intole- 
rant, cruel, and spread jealousy and irrita- 
tion through all the others. By violating 
the right of private judgment in their en- 
deavours to enforce uniformity of belief, 
they multiply hypocrites. To what can 
we attribute the monstrous tyranny of mo- 
dern Rome, from which it cost so much to 
emancipate the human mind? Not to any 
thing peculiar in its tenets, but to the cor- 
rupting influence of power associated with 
religious functions. ‘The Church of Rome 


_ was an established church of the most com- 


plete kind, and had im the highest degree 
all the vices that naturally belong to such 
a body. experience will not warrant 
us in saying, that any other great sect, 
laced in the same circumstances, would 
ve acted with more moderation. It is 
true that the toleration which the progress 
of philosophy has wrung from the priest- 
hood, has stript many of the national 
churches of their most offensive features ; 
but much of the ancient spirit yet remains. 
It is still the case that men are compelled 
to pay for the support of a form of religion 
they do not approve of; that a difference 
of belief excludes individuals from many 
civil offices and civil privileges; that the 
established clergy are every where ready to 
justify the worst actions of men in power ; 
and if they cannot ye ve silence upon the 
dissenters, they are often ready enough to 
harass and mortify them by such means as 
they still possess. In nothing have the 
United States more reason to congratulate 
themselves than in their total exemption 


from the numerous dissentions, jealousies, 
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and oppressions that spring from an exclu- 
sive religious system. On this, as on other 
points, their experience affords a useful 
lesson to the world, and confirms the rea- 
sonings of Dr Smith, who pointed out the 
pernicious effects of such establishments 
niore than 40 years ago.” 


It is but of late that the political si< 
tuation of the United States has be- 
come an object of attention in Eu- 
rope. ‘Ihe powers of this quarter of 
the world were, for a long period, so 
completely occupied with the con- 
tests among themselves, that the pro- 
gress of these smail states, placed be- 
yond the Atlantic, escaped their no- 
tice. When the troubles of the French 
Revolution began, the latter had been 
but lately raised from the condition 
of a dependent colony ; had no histo- 
rical existence, no navy, no army, no-= 
thing to make their alliance courted, 
or their enmity dreaded. But, while 
the European nations were exhaust- 
ing themselves in bloody and expen- 
sive wars, the United States, cultivat- 
ing in profound peace their vast na« 
tural resources, were advancing silent- 
ly, but rapidly, to extraordinary 
wealth and power ; and, when peace 
restored things to their natural state, 
and brought the internal condition of 
society more into view, it was found 
that they had gained prodigiously up- 
on their competitors and rivals. ‘The 
collision with Britain brought their 
strength to the proof, and gave a strik- 
ing presage of their future great. 
ness as a maritime power. ‘Though 
America gained none of the objects 
for which she took up arms, the issue 
of the contest, as Mr Warden observes, 
certainly raised her character, and 
gave her a weight and importance in 
the scale of civilized nations which she 
did not possess before. The extraor- 
dinary principle of growth operating 
within her is now also more clearly 
seen; and she already enjoys by an- 
ticipation some share of the conse~ 
quence due to the gigantic strength 
to which she is visibly advancing. All 
these circumstances have contributed 
to attract curiosity, and excite discus- 
sion, and to give an extraordinary de- 
gree of interest to works treating of 
the United States. 

Mr Warden makes a few observa- 
tions on the question now often agi- 
tated, Whether the United States, 
when they reach the extraordinary 
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magnitude contemplated, will conti- 

nae united, or sepurate into different 

communities 7 and, hike a true Ame- 

rican, he decides im favour of the for- 

mer alternative. We rather think 

America is not far enoogh advanced 

towards this ultimate state to afford 

data for settling the question m a $2- 

tisfactory way. Bat it is pretty evi- 

dent, that, in speculating on this sub- 

ject, our judgment proceed chief- 

ly upon the following cemsiderations : 

First, Whether the extended empire 

to which America looks forward will 

bring itto action any stronger princi- 

ples of disanion than exist in commu- 

nities of the size we have been accus- 

tomed to in Earope; and, secondly, 

Whether the republican form of go- 

vernment is less calculated than the 

monarchical to control these princi- 

ples, and keep the empire together ? 

With regard to the first, America has 

one advantage over old settled coun- 

' tries. Her population is more homo- 

at frorn the causes men- 

tioned by our author, it will proba- 

bly continue so, however far it may 

extend. She is not likely to contain 

sach dissimilar masses in her compo- 

sition 2s those united under Austria 

or Prassia. How widely does the na- 

tional character of the Scotch, Eng- 

lish, andl Irish differ? yet no peTson 

dreads the dissolution of the triple u- 

) mon. France, the largest kingdom of 

ia Europe, is as solidly united as Wir- 

tewwburg, the smallest. The ancient 

Greeks —_ have argued that a free 

state could not exist of a larger size 

; than an English county; bat ex 

4 rience has enlarged our ideas on this 

F subject, and may still further enlarge 

a the ideas of those who come after us. 

There does not appear, in fact, to he 

any natura] limit to the magnitude of 

states so long as their parts are in con- 

tact. While this is the case, each sec- 

tion will find its most valuable neigh- 

bour, friend, and customer in the rest 

of the confederacy; and, whatever 

ties may connect it with foreign states, 

the Strongest ties of intereut must eon. 

néct it with that of which it is a mem. 

ber. The inventions of the post and 

the press, am! expecially the circula- 

tion of pubic journals, may be said 
to have annihilated 

_ ipace, and 

the most distant regi 


EFeb. 
who lived at the ite extremities 
of the small king of Mercia, in 


the Saxon heptarchy. We do not se, 
therefore, that the extension of the 
American republic is likely to bring 
many causes of disunion mto action 
which do not exist there at present, 
and in every other country ; and, on 
the other hand, the influence of those 
principles which bind society together 
is almost certain to imcrease. 

It would lead us too far were we to 
consider how the tendency to separz- 
tion is bkely to be affected by the re- 
publican imstitations of Atnerica ;— 
we shall, therefore, dismiss the sub- 
ject with the single remark, that the 
federal form of government seems 
happily adapted to an extensive coun- 
try, since it combines an attention to 
local amd particular interests with the 
purposes of general government. 

Upon the whole, we think Mr War- 
den’s work contains the most complete 
body of information respecting the 
United States that has yet been pub- 
lished. The general chapters on 
Quadrupeds, Forest Trees, and Dis- 
eases, are valuable and curious acidi- 
tions, not to be found, we suppose, in 
any similar work. He has very judi- 
ciously given numerous tables of the 
prices of land and provisions ; and in 
these and other particulars he has a- 
vailed himself of the works of the 
latest travellers, Birkbeck, Palmer, 
Hall, &e. The only improvements 
we would suggest, when the work 
reaches a second edition, would be, to 
make the historical sketch more fall, 
and to extend it back to the year 1783, 
and to make a separate chapter on the 
emigration frown Europe. A good 
collection of facts respecting the num- 
bers and character of the emigrants, 
the countries from which they come, 
and their general situation in the U- 
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our own times. Such characters, af- 
ter all, are truly the salt of the earth. 
It is they, above all others, who bind 
man to man in the bonds of charity ; 
and who remove bitterness and ha- 
tred, while they sow the seeds of 
kindness, peace, and virtue. We 
would not much quarrel with any one 
who should affirm that the present is 
the age in Britaif of political debese- 
ment; but we would answer him by 
asserting, that it is also the ace of 
moral and political rencrafim. Have 
not we, at present, a CiaREsoON, a 
BrovenaM, 2 Bewwet, 2 Bexrow, 
a Fry, and a Guewxey, all actively 
employed in great works of cuagsty 
and This Ltsr, to 
which many names might be added, 
should be enough to stop the mouth 
of any gainsayer, and put to shame 
any one who would despair of the for- 
tunes of the human race. We are, 
in many respects, in the high road to 
improvement ; and all men should— 
2ll good men will, unite in promoting 
those great interests of humanity to 
which so many distinguished charac- 
ters of the present day are so entire- 
ly, ereditably, and honourably de- 
voted. 

This little and accessible work of 


Mr does not perhaps display - 


so mnuch intellectual energy as its pre- 
cursor by Mr Buxton, but it does 
not fall short of it ia practical good 
sense. is wumnpretending, perspi- 
cuous, well digested ; and the infor- 
mation it contains, as well as the 
whole cast of its sentiments, is calcu- 
lated ig an eminent degree to forward 
the great work of reform in our pri- 
sons, and, by that means, to lessen the 
present frightful amount of crime and 
misery. After the pains which have 
been taken to disseminate information 
on this important subject, by putti 
Mr Bextown’s book within the reac 
of almost every individual,—for which 
purpose, liberality was not wanting 
on the part of the bookseller, hor any 
other person concerned,—we cannot 
me our readers ignorant of the 
r which have been recently ac- 
complished in many jails, and espe- 
cially of the wonders, we might al- 
most say the miracles, which have 
been wrought in Newgate, through 
the exertions of Mrs Fry, and a few 
other benevolent characters, by means 
of kindness and attention to criminals. 
The pious and enlightened Christian 
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never looked on any fellow creature, 
however sunk or degraded, as unwor- 
thy of his attention. That he may 
yet be an object of divine mercy, is 
enough to secure for him the commi- 
seration of all who truly believe what 
very few venture openly to deny. 
And it is this religious principte ob- 
viously which has chiefly actuated and 
sustained the most useful of our phi- 
lanthropists. It is this principle, also, 
which should ensure to them the 
ourtenance and support of al] their 
Christian brethren. But althouzh it 
should be true that many profess to 
believe what has little influence on 
their conduct, the camse of Prison 
reform Goes not rest on religious prin- 
ciple. It is equally called for on 
every principle of ezpedieacy. The 
increase of crimes within the last 
twenty years has carried alarm to al- 
most every bosom in the empire. And 
the number of prisoners has mereased 
to such a degree, that their proper 
treatment is no longer a matter of 
barren principle. Men may disregard 
the moral and future interests of their 
fellow men ; they may utterly disze- 
gard the sufferings of unfortunate pri- 
sonets ; but se/fishaess calls on them 
not to neglect the security of their owe 
persons and property. Now, the se- 
curity of both is deeply implicated 
im the treatment of prisoners; nay, 
in the very structure a3 well as in the 
discipline of cur jails! 

The Parliamentary returns of com- 
mitments amd executions prove, im 
the most decisive manner, that, for 
maany years, the latter bear almost no 
poe to the former. The num- 

of criminals deprived of life is al- 
most nothing compared with those 
who are imprisoned for limited pe- 
riods,—whose punishment is impri- 
sonment solely, or imprisonment com- 
bined with hard labour, and some other 
species of punishment, and who, in the 
end, are consequently liberated from 

Now, it is of mighty conse- 
quence that this shoal of persons who 
are again set loose upon society, shall 
not have become worse, instead of bet- 
ter, by their imprisonment. But no- 
thing has ever more completely 
established than the fact, that the 
Jatrs, till very recently, in all our 
large towns, and even still in most of © 
them, were and are NURSERIES OF 
caimz. old offender: became 
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the juvenile delinquent was there 
perfected in almost every art of wick- 
edness; and the whole’ exhibited a 
mass of bloated corruption, vice, and 
misery. The object of Mrs Fry, 
Mr Buxton, and Mr 
Guaney, is to convert prisons into 
Scuoots or Reronm. And what 
has been already accomplished at 
Ghent in Flanders, at Philadelphia in 
America, and in Newgate, and the 
Milbank Penitentiary, London, at 
Bury, Tichester, and more partially 
in several other piaces of our own 
country, establishes as clearly, that 
reform is practicable and certain, as 


_ that the need for it is great and ur- 


gent. 

Now, the means of accomplishing. 
such incalculable good are neither 
remote nor difficult. They are nearly 
all comprehended in these four words, 
CLASSIFICATION, —EMPLOYMENT,— 
Agood 
deal, no doubt, is implied in these 
terms ; and to shew in the simplest 
manner what is implied, we shall 
quote a paragraph from the work be- 
fore us. 


** Did any promoter of prison discipline 
(says our author) venture to give his advice 
as to the objects to be aimed at, he might 
say,—Choose an airy and healthy situation 
for your jail, and one which will insure a 
coustant and abundant supply of fresh 
water: if your criminals are numerous, let 
entirely scparatc buildings be erected for 
male and female prisoners ; let these build- 
ings be fire proof, and in all their parts un- 
doubtedly secure ; let there be inspection 
from the rooms of the governor in the one 
case, and of the matron in the other, over 
all the subdivisions of the respective build- 
ings; let those subdivisions be sufficiently 
numerous ; Jet your courts for exercise, 
your mess-rooms, work-rooms, and sleep- 
ing-cells, be of a sufficient size, dry, and 
very airy ; let your work-rooms, in parti- 
cular, be extensive enough to accommodate 
large companies of prisoncrs, as well as the 
necessary machinery ; and let neither the 
chapel, the infirmary, the school-room, nor 
the bath, be forgotten. On the subject of 
management, he might go on. to say, Let 
your prisuners be allowed such food, .cloth- 
ing, firmg, and bedding, as will, on the one 
hand, prevent undue suffering, and be suf- 
Scient to maintain them in health ; and, on 
the other, afford them no degree of unneces- 
sary indulgence: let their meals be con- 
ducted with the utmost regularity ; let the 
different classes t them be distin. 
guished by particular dresses let every 
prisoner’ have a slecping-cell himself} 
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let no fetters be used in your prison; let 
all its apartments be frequently white- 
washed and kept ina state of thorough 
cleanliness and decency; let your prisoners 
be bathed when they enter the prison ; let 
them have weekly changes of linen, let their 
hair be kept short, and let them be obliged 
to wash themselves daily. Select for your 
governor a man of kind heart and enlight- 
ened principles ; and leg your turnkeys be 
persons who will set the prisoners an ex- 
ample of steadiness, gentleness, and so- 
briety : let the women be superintended by 
a matron and other officers of their own 
sex; and let- every company of prisoners, 
whether male or female, be under the con- 
stant care of some responsible individual : 
let the fried be separated from the untried, 
grown up persons from juvenile offenders, 
misdemeanants from felons, and prisoners 
of a hopeful character from those who are 
more completely depraved : let public wor- 
ship take place twice on the Sabbath-cav, 
and let the rest of that day be devoted, as 
much as possible, to the perusal of reli- 
gious books, and other means of spiritual 
edification ; Jet a portion of the scriptures 
be read to the prisoners (not by one of 
their own body, but by some judicious su- 
perintendent) every morning and evening, 
and let time be set apaft daily for the in- 
struction of the ignorant; let the utmost 
care be taken to prevent all gaming, swear- 
ing, and other excesses; let a temporary 
solitary confinement, under the direction of 
a visiting magistrate, be the punishment of 
those prisoners who are refractory ; and, on 
the other hand, let obedience und good be- 
haviour be encouraged by a system of re- 
wards: ABOVE ALL, LET EVERY CLASS 
OF YOUR PRISONERS BE EMPLOYED ; 
let them work in companies under inspec- 
tion, and, as much as possible, in silence ; 
and let such a proportion of their earnings 
be allowed them, as will afford a sufficient 
inducement to the habits of order, sobriety, 
and industry. 

** A prison so built, and so regulated, 
would indeed fulfil the ends designed by it ; 
its almost inevitable consequences would 
be the moral improvement of offendeas, and 
by means of that improvement, the de- 
crease of crime,—the peace of society. 

** I cannot but indulge the fervent hope, 
that the iculars to which I haye now 
alluded will increasingly obtain the atten- 
tion of all those persons to whose care may 
be committed the building and manage- 
ment of new prisons. I am also fully 
aware, that of the evils now existing in too 
many of our jails, new prisons, ted 
on a new system, are the only com re- 
medy.” 

It is lamentable to be told, that 
our new Edinburgh jail,—together 
with those of Perth and Glasgow, 
both of which have been erected-withs 
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in these few years,—is one of those 
which is materially imperfect, inas- 
much as no work-rooms were contem- 

lated in its erection. This is pecu- 
fiarly unfortunate, when we advert to 
the excellence of its situation, and the 
largé sums which have been expended 
on it. But still this does not exclude 
improvement; agd we ate glad to be 
informed through Mr Gurney, that 
our magistrates have some measure in 
contemplation for remedying this great 
defect in the construction of the pri- 
son. We hope, also, that it is not 
too late to attend to this important 
matter in the erection of the new 
debtors’ jail. Mr Gurney continues, 
in the chapter from which we have 
already quoted, 


** [am anxious, at the same time, to 
remind my readers, how much may be done 
jor the improvement of our prisons as they 
now are. Tiere are none of them which 
may not be kept in a state of cleanliness ; 
none, in which proper allowances may not 
be made of food, firing, clothing, and bed- 
ding ; few in which irons may not be ren- 
dered wholly unnecessary ; none which may 
not be placed under judicious and kind su- 
perintendence ; none in which the igno- 
rant may not be instructed ; none in which 
some system may not be devised towards 
Keeping the prisoners employed.” 


We are sorry to find it stated by 
our author, that in several of the 
Scotch jails, irons are not only used, 
but employed in the most inconve- 
nient and cruel manner. - A most dis- 
tressing example of this cruel mode of 
fetter ing was found in the jail of Had- 
dington- It is thus described by Mr 
Gurney: 


*¢ This unfortunate person was fastened to 
a long iron bar. His legs, being passed 
through rings attached to the bar, were 
kept about two feet asunder, which distance 
might be increased to three fect and a half 
at the pleasure of the jailer. This cruel 
and shameful mode of confinement, which 
prevented the man from undressing, or 
from resting with any comfort to himself 
during the night, and which, by the con- 
stant separation of the legs, amounted to 
positive torture, had been continued for se- 
veral days. Weearnestly entreated for his 
but apparently without ef- 

t. 


Another instance of the same sort 
was observed in the, jai/ at Aberdeen ; 
every feature of which, indeed, as 
well as of the Haddington jail, is a 
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disgrace to our ceow Another 
e 


stain upon Scotland is treatment ii 
of destitute lunatics. A most deplo- - Ea 
rable case of this sort was observed i 
at Haddington, (now relieved through | 

the intervention of Mr Horne, the . 
Sheriff-depute,) and two more at 
Perth. The condition of these mi- ! 
serable creatures calls loudly for levis- 
lative and magisterial interference, Te pas 
and, we trust, it will not be long with- a gt ¥ 


held. At Perth, too, there was still | 
another most disgracetul affair pre- oi: 
sented to the notice of our travellers. Ca 


They observed in the prison of that 
town, ** several King's debtors, who 
have no juil allowance whatever.” And 
this, says Mr Gurney, “ must often 
be the occasion of extreme distress, and 
not very improbably of absolute star- 
vation.” Will the Officers of State, 
and Lawyers of the Crown, suffer such 
a ground for such remarks to exist 
any longer? Or, will they ever agam 
permit, what was also observed in this 
notorious jail of Perth, “‘ éwo young 
persons committed for some trifling 
offence against the revenue laws, to be 4 


— 


thrown into a common room with e/even 
Offendersy one of whom, of maturer if 


years, was charged with a most atro- 4 
cious murder?” We do not know if 
it could be possible to exhibit a greater 
number of outrages on humanity, and 
offences against the well-being of so- 
ciety, in such a small space, than was 
colleeted and exhibited in this Perth 
prison. 

We have not patience—we feel too 
much mortificd, indeed, on account 
of the indolence, and indifference, and 
callousness of our countrymen—to fol- 
low our author in his account of the 
various jails visited by him in Scot- 
land ; but, us the work is a cheap one, 
our readers may, at very little ex- 
pence, and with a trifling sacrifice of 
time, satisfy their own curiosity. One 
thing more, however, we must add to 
this list of grievances. In England, 
where a debtor may remain in jail, and 
enjoy the profits of an heritable es- 
tate, in spite of all that can be done 
by his creditors, there is hardly a pri- 
son, we believe, which has not a yard 
or piece of ground in which its in- 
mates, debtors as well as criminals, 
may have the benefit of air and erer- 
wheree cies of property belong- 
ing toand at the disposal of the debt- 
or can be taken from him by legal 
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procedtre, and a full and fair surren- 
der compelled, if not voluntarily made, 
the unfortunate debtor is confined with- 
in the walls of his prison. He is de- 
prived entirely of the ordinary.means 
of obtaining air or exercise. This 
likewise is a stain on our country. 

There is an account given of the 
reformation of some boys confined in 
York Castle, in a note to page 7th, 
and a letter from a reformed female 
to Mrs Fry, (page 161,) which, had 
our limits permitted, we would have 
taken pleasure in laying before our 
readers. There are also two chapters 
of General Observations, containing 
remarks, information, and directions 
respecting Foon, Firiné, SLEEPING, 
Irons, CLEANLINESS, INSPECTION, 
SuPERINTENDENCE, CLASSIFICA- 
rion, Instruction, EMPLoyMENT, 
and Visirinc Committers, which 
are extremely valuable, and from 
which we felt strongly inclined to 
make extracts; but we must post- 
pone all this, and also the discussion 
which arises out of it, to some other 
opportunity. In support of the view 
given of the increase of crimes at the 
outset, we may mention, that, accord- 
ing to the reports just laid before Par- 
liament, and which have reached us 
since we commenced this article, there 
were, between 10th April 1818 and 
28th January 1819, a period of about 
nine months, 23,104 forged notes de- 
tected at the Bank With- 
in the same period one hundred and 
twenty-three persons have been prose- 
cuted on account of these forgeries ; and 
two hundred and seventy-three per- 
sons prosecuted by the Orricers oF 
tHe Mrinr for counterfeiting the le- 
gal Cotn of the realm ! 


Emily ; with other Poems. By Tuo- 
mAs Brown, M.D. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the Universi- 

of Edinburgh. 1 .Vol. 12mo. 
and Uo. 


Dr — is well known as the 
very able and ingenious Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, and it is enough to 
say, that he is allowed by all the stu- 
dents of that class to have supported 
in the fullest manner the chair so ex- 
cellently filled by his illustrious 
decessor Stewart. That he 
relaxes the severer labours of that 
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chair by the cultivation of poetry, is 
no derogation from the gravity of his 
professional character, especially when 
it is considered, that the greater part 
of the poetry which he has published 
is of a kind well.suited to the subject 
of his graver studies, being of that mo- 
ral, sentimental, and rather melan- 
choly cast, in which the moralist in 
verse delights to indulge. We say 
the greater part, because, we are free 
to confess, that, in the first two small 
volumes which he gave to the world, 
there were a good many little pieces 
which rather fell under the denomi- 
nation of what the French call Vers de 
Societé, things of a lighter sort, which, 
though highly pleasing to the friends 
or family circle of the author, who are 
intimate with and interested in their 
subjects, have so much less interest 
with the public, as perhaps somewhat 
to lessen the respect which should 
be attached to the teacher of morals, 
and seem not perfectly congenial to 
that deeper turn of thought which 
should belong to his character. 

In the pest little volume, and in 
that which immediately preceded it, 
Agnes, there is nothing to censure in 
the above respect. The subjects, as 
well as the manner in which they are 
treated, are of that pensive and tender 
kind which are intimately connected 
with morality, and may be considered 
as practical and beautiful illustrations 
of the great moral principles which 
are strictly the objects of the profes- 
sor’s severer studies. They delineate 
certain provinces in the map of the 
human mind, (if the expression may 
be allowed us,) in that delicate man- 
ner which marks their nature, and 
makes us acquainted with their pro- 
perties, more intimately than mere 
didactic prose could accomplish, and 
extend, at the same time, “the influ- 
ence of their moral lessons: to classes 
of readers who would not peruse or 
listen to the Tess amusing moralist, 
who should confine his lessons to pre- 
ceptive truth or philosophical specu- 
lation. 

The first and principal poem of this 
collection, entitled Emity, is a story 
which has often been told, but never 
ceases to be affecting. It is that of 
an amiable girl, the daughter of @ 
doating father, seduced by a promise 
of marriage made by a man of su 
rior wealth and station, to leave her 
father’s house and elope with her 
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seducer. The preg of her guilt, 
and its miserable consequences, are 
narrated in 15 sonnets; their conse- 

uences are such as have been often 
etailed, and though they have always 
excited compassion, have been but 
too unavailing to operate as warnings. 
She has been offered pecuniary com- 
pensation for her dishonour, which 
she rejects with disdain ; is reduced 
to the utmost distress and wretched- 
ness, till she finds a miserable sub- 
sistence in the wages of prostitution, 
from whith she is at last relieved by 
a premature death, after the contri- 
tion which was natural to her errors 
and her crimes, which prepared her 
for the forgiveness of her heavenly fa- 
ther, her earthly one having early 
fallen a sacrifice to the grief and shame 
brought on his grey hairs by his ill- 
fated child. ‘The feelings of her 
mind, from her firstdeviation from vir- 
tue, through the various stages of 
misery which that deviation produ- 
ced, are described in eleven of the son- 
nets, which are monologues of the 
sufferer herself, together with four 
which are narratives of her distresses 
and death, which, as they could not 
be told by her, are supposed to be the 
composition of the poet himself. In 
those of Emily, the anguish and the 
shame are described in broken solilo- 
quies which the tongue can scarce ut- 
ter, while the heart is breaking under 
them. The abrupt and imperfect ex- 
pression is such as must often leave 
the reader to imagine the feeling it is 
meant rather to convey than to ex- 
press; to trace that “ march of 
thought,” as Mrs Montague has very 
happily expressed it, which it is the 
province of genius in the writer to 
conceive, and of imagination as well 
as feeling in the reader to understand. 
The following is a fair specimen of 
the author’s power of tracing this 
progress of thought and of feeling, and 
of bringing it before his readers. 


FATHER’S DEATH. 
Yet, I live !—Still throbs this burning 
cart, 
Unrent with anguish! O my first, last 
friend ! 
bend 
Thy fond embrace,—/ plung’d the mur- 
derous dart. 


Oft, by thy bed of sickness, have I pray’d 
VOL, ty. 
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The gracious source of health, and, fear- 
beguil’d, 
ave watch’d life's brighteni k 
and thou hast smil’d, 
Amid oy pangs, and bless’d my tender 
ai 


Now, thought’st thou,—now, when all was 
lonely there, | 
Of her, the soother, who thy couch for- 
sook ? 
Mine, mine that dying glance :—Ah! 
_ do not look 
A curse upon thy child !—No! Thy mild 
prayer 
Forgave me,—sought Heaven’s mercy to 
forgive.— 
And yet I think on all the past, and live! 


There is a tenderness in the follow 
ing, mixed with a gentle reproach a- 
gainst the wait of charity for suffer- 
ings of this kind, which will be felt 
by those humane persons (of whom 
we are happy to know there are many 
among our fair countrywomen) who, 
in the language of our poet, in his ad- 
dress to a lady to whom he sends this 
tale of Emily, are net of that hard and 
merciless kind, who, possessing less 
virtue in themselves than aversion to 
vice in others, 


Of virtue frail, 
In chill unnielting caution sleep 


but of more amiable as well as more 
unsullied minds, 


Can listen to the tale, 
And pure in pity, dare to weep! 


FRIENDLESSNESS. 


Turn me—O! whither ?—In what home 
obscure 
Safe may I rest in peace my «weary 
head ? 
Proud Virtue scorns to lend her hum- 
blest shed ; 
And Guilt, Guilt only, deigns her haunts 
impure. ; 
Harsh world !—and ye,—O harshest! ye, 
who bind 
The stranger’s wound, where Want re- 
tires to grieve, 
All-bounteous,—-ye, where conscience 
burns, can leave 


Unbalm’d the keener anguish of the 


mind ! 
O that one smile sweet-soothing, one soft 
tone 


_ That speaks me not indifferent, one kind 


eye 
Beam’d on my darken’d heart !—’Tis but 
to die ; 
And the bruis’d reed shall flourish, At ene 
throne; 
x 
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Will Penitence be heard: the Judge above 
‘Takes the poor sufferer to his boundless 
love. 


Besides the fifteen sonnets devoted 
to the story of Emity, there is an- 
other set upon a subject on which we 
have often thought with a degree of 
national pride in our own country ; 
and we confess, with a feeling of sur- 

rise, if not of indignation, at the 
t which is so often. made of the 
freedom and equality of the citizens of 
another country, which it has become 
the fashion of late to hold up as the 
theme of eulogium on it, and of cen- 
sure on other nations. The subject 
of these sonnets is that of “‘ Negro 
Slavery in the Unitéd States of Ame- 
rica.” The tone and sentiment of 
these will be seen by quoting the first 
of the series, addressed, 
TO THE GUARDIAN GENIUS OF 
AMERICA. 


Dread Power, that from thy mountain 
throne supreme, 
Grasp'st in wide gaze the Empire of thy 
care, 
And, while dark tempests fan thy me- 
teor hair, 
Hurl'st their broad clouds in many a sea- 
like stream ! 
Smil’st thou, to mark, where baffled Ar 
mies trod 
In desolating ire the bloomy vale, 
_ A busier labour laugh along the dale, 
A brighter verdure wave along the sod ? 
And shall not all rejoice ?—Exulter, see 
Those fetter’d mourners !—Came they 
fierce to tear 
A Land, whose mercy dooms them but 


to wear 


_ The chains they brought ?—No spoilers of 


the free, 
Unknowing on the battle’s grassy mound 
They tread.—and wonder at the heaps 
around. 


There is one poem in the common 
hexameter verse, to which we own a 
perceeliy, arising, perhaps, from ear- 

y association. It is entitled “ Tuer 
Rerost or Virtue, on receiving the 
Portrait of an old and very dear 
Friend, painted by her Niece.” —Af- 
ter describing, in very excellent verse, 
the active benevolence of the old lady, 
and the repose and satisfaction it has 
bestowed on her last days, it closes 
with the following simile, which, 
though not new in the general idea, 
and rather extended beyond the legi- 
— length to simile, has seldom 

more applied or more 
beautifully 


Mark we the peaceful lake !—How wave- 

less rest 

Its waters, in the valley's sheltering 
breast ! 

The breeze scarce stirs it; or, one flutter 
o’er, 

The imaged heaven is shining as before. 

Yet many a rill is there, whose eager tide 

From rock to rock of the. cleft mountain's 
side 

Leapt sparkling,—then, thro’ copse and 
mead, along 

Gush’d free, with warbling waves all 
loose to song. 

*T was joy, where’er it flow'd.—The banks 
more gay 


With tufts of bloomy fragrance-mark’d its 


wayr= 

And richer verdure spread, and oft, tho’ 
bare 

The wide expanse, a clustering grove was 

there, 

No dull and sluggish loiterer,—-when 
sweet bowers 

Woo'd it to rest, with softest airs and 
flowers, 

Still journeying, far it bore the freshening 
swell 

To many a thirsty plain, and many a dell. 

Now, the same influence, centering into 


ace, 
That led its onward wanderings, bids them 
cease : 
With conscious smile its course of bless- 
Ing past, 
Calm nn! unwearied rests the stream at 
— 


Reflecting in its bosom’s cloudless shade _ 


That Heaven,—whose bounty it so long 
convey’d. 


On the sonnet stanza, in which the 
greater part of this collection of poems 
is written, it is unnecessary for us to 
offer any remark, as the subject has 
been treated by eminent critics much 
more in detail than we can afford 


room for in this place. One very just. 


remark on the difficulty of that stan- 
za (to which our language is not near- 
ly so favourable as the Italian, from 
which it was borrowed) is. made by 


the author, in his preface to this little. 


volume. 


bd In every measure, (says he,) there are 
two circumstances to be considered,—the 
thythmical melody, asa pleasing succession of 
sounds, and the ease with which that pecu- 
liar erder of sounds may be made to ac- 
cord with the sentiment of the verse. When 
the accordance in this respect is perfect, the 


Measure itself is scarcely perceived, or is 


felt only in the sweetness of its melody : 
when not a yore 
seems to be introdu or the purpose 

filling up the rhythmical period, but every 
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phrase is such as might be supposed to 
ilow spontaneously from the mind, in the par- 
ticular circumstances represented. A mea- 
sure may thus be very complicated in itself, 
and yet, by the happy art of the poet, when 
the labour of the art is never forced upon 
the reader’s mind by an incongruous phrase, 
may produce the same effect as a much 
simpler measure; and the simplest mea- 
sure may appear artificial and strained, if a 
single violent inversion, or stiff and awk- 
ward word, bring before us immediately 
the constraint of the writer, by reminding 
us of the rhythm or the rhyme, which 
forced the reluctant syllables to make their 
appearance, where, but for that dire neces- 
sity, they never would have coine of them- 
selves. The natural order of thought, and 
the natural expression of that thought, are 
the very nature which the poetic artist is 
required to have constantly in view. In 
some measures, he may find an exact con- 
formity with it less easy than in others: 
but, it he make .the attempt, he may be 
considered as virtually binding himself to 
overcome the difficulties with which he has 
voluntarily undertaken to struggle, and 
must not suffer an unappropriate phrase to 
remain, merely because a measure, which 
ho one compelled him to use, does not ad- 
mit of so wide a selection as other mea- 
sures which were equally within his 
choice.” 
But this difficulty, though the ta- 
lents or fertility of the poet may in 
some cases overcome it, is a strong 
reason against adopting this measure, 
except there is some quality belonging 
to it which is worth the cost of sur- 
mounting that difficulty. There is, 
we think, in the Spenserian stanza a 
certain tenderness, an approach to 
elegy without its sadness, which suits 
some situations in which poetry de- 
lights to place the persons of its dra- 
ma, and in this way it has been suc- 
cessfully used by several later poets. 
We think it will hardly bear the use 
to which others have applied it, such 
as the narrative, especially when that 
narrative obliges them to carry on the 
poetical sentence from one stanza to 
another, which, to our ear, sounds awk- 
ward and unnatural, as the Alexan- 
drine at the close seems to have 
rounded the sense, and, in some de- 
gree, shut out the continuation of the 
subject. It is, perhaps, from its re- 
striction to a fixed number of lines 
that it sometimes leads towards a de- 
of epigrammatic quaintness not 
Wall to the nafuine of the sub- 
jects for which it is generally employ- 
ed. Our author is not free from this 
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blemish, even in passages of which 
the tone is that of seriousness and ses 
verity ; so at the close of the melan- 
choly stanza entitled “ The Slave on 
his Passage,” 

O come—and be a slave! 


As also of that indignant one entitled 
** The Anniversary of Independence,” 


And bless the day—which made thy ty- 
rant free ! 


Dr Brown has tried another mea- 
sure not practised by any other poet 
with whom we are acquainted, and of 
which, we think, his example will not 
encourage the use in future, that is, 
by making the verse consist of nine 
instead of ten syllables. Of this he 
has given two examples in ‘‘ A Morn- 
ING Picture” and “ An Evenine 
Picturs ;” with what success our 
readers will judge from the following 
quotation from the first of those 


poems :— 
Smiles she ev’n in sleep,—or does her 
arm, 

Couching soft below, sweet dimples 

trace ; 
As if, form’d for ceaseless joy, a grace 
Liv’d still. wakeful in slumbering 
charm ? 
We submit to their judgment whe- 
ther this nine-syllable verse is either 
agreeable to the ear, or gives energy 
to the thought. ' 

We think the author’s blank verse 
one of the happiest of his measures ; 
so we thought in his former poem of 
Agnes, which, in our humble opinion, 
it is somewhat a perversion of taste in 
the present time not to have appre- 
tiated more highly. It contains a do- 
mestic story of great tenderness, with 
many es of pathos not more 
feelingly conceived than happily ex- 
pressed. We wish that, notwith- 
standing the discouragement of 4 little 
want of that popularity which has 
been bestowed on very inferior pro- 
ductions, Dr Brown would give us 
another tale in the same strain with 
Agnes, which is of a kind that every 
one can understand, and of that a 
tle melancholy which affects but 
not tear the feelings, which im 
the heart without stirring it to hosti- 
lity against mankind. Let him touch 
his lute in such a manner as to 
duce its tender tones, and forbear to 
force it to that amoroso or allegre 
measure, to which its power seems 
not so well adapted. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 


JANUARY. 


THE scene is desolate and bleak ; 
The clouds, presaging tempest, streak 
The waning fields of air ; 
The vales in sombre darkness lie, 
And January breezes sigh 
Thro’ leafless forests bare ! 
The rank grass rustles by the stone 
With purple lichens overgrown. 


The drooping cattle cower below, 

While, on the beech’s topmost hough, 
The croaking raven sits ;— 

The tumult of the torrent’s roar, | 

That, rain-swol’n, rushes to the shore, 
Is heard, and lost by fits ; 

Now with a voice o’erpowering all, 

Now sinking in a dying fall. 

How vanishes our time away ! 

Tis like the circuit of a day, 
Since last, with devious feet, 

This lonely rural path I trode ; 

The blooming wild-flowers gem’d the sod, 
The summer breeze was sweet ; 

The hues of earth, the tints of sky, 

Were rapture to the heart and eye. 


I listened to the linnet’s song, 
I heard the lyric lark prolong 
Her heart-exulting note, 
When, far removed from mortal sight, 
She, soaring to the source of light, 
Etherial regions sought, 
And, from the summit of her flight 
Looked down, and sung with fond delight. 


The wild-rose, arched in artless bower, 
The heather, and the hawthorn flower, 
United their perfume, 
Beneath as bright and blue a sky, 
As e’er transported human eye, 
Since Eden was in bloom ; 
And innocence from Paradise 
Affrighted fled, and sought the skies. 


And now, I listen to the breeze, 

That whistles through the leafless trees, 
And to the pattering rain ; 

The waters roar with foamy surge, 

The curlew sends her wailing dirge, 
Across the marshy plain.— 

Well may such altered scene impart 

A moral to the thinking heart ! 


In youth, ah! little do we think 
How near the raging torrent’s brink 
The flowers of Pleasure grow ; 
How fickle is the gale ; how far 
From mild Contentment’s gentle star, 
Our bark may sail below ; 
What chance and change our lot may 
brave, 
Between the cradle and the grave. 


Yet this is in the power of all— 

However Fortune rise or fall— 
To scorn ignoble art ; 

And, in the open eye of day, 

To tread the independent way, 
In singleness of heart ; , 
Unsullied as the silver moon, 
Amid the deep blue skies of June. 


So, when the night of age appears, 
And time is short, and all our years 
Have come, and passed away ; 
We, quietly consigned to deep, 
But not to everlasting sleep, 
Shall, where our fathers lay, 
Be laid,—our memory virtue’s theme, 


Our epitaph the world’s esteem. ‘ M. 


VERSES. 
‘** Gentil mia Donna, i’veggio 
Nel mover de’ vostri occhi un dolce lume 
Che mi mostra la via ch’ al ciel conduce.” 


PET RARCH. 


On! once again, dear vision of the soul! 
Return, and soothe me with thy placid 


smile, | 
And win me with thy mild dark eye, and 
soft 


Yet all-prevailing gentleness of mien, 
From the cold workings of a world of strife! 
Meet me, my Julia! in this lonely spot, 
That erst was witness to our communings, 
In those blest days, when hope had not 
gone by: 
And let me gaze upon thy placid brow, 
Whose calm no feverish thought, or guilty 
wish, 
Hath e’er disturbed ; and let me lay this 
head, 
Torn by a thousand withering phantasies, 
Upon that gentle breast, where all is pure 
And peaceful and serene, and softly place 
Thy snowy hand upon this burning brow, 
And calm its feverish workings into rest ! 


And whither,—tell me whither can I fly 
For refuge, from the demons of distrust, 
And cold misanthropy, that cling and coil 
With poisoned fangs around my withering 

heart ? 
Whither unless to Nature and to Thee, 
The daughter of my early thought, the 
bright 
And pure creation of my soui, while yet 


My soul was pure,—the lovely form 1 

whom 
The flitting thoughts, and fancies mani- 
fold, 


And feelings undefined, by nature stamped 
On my young heart, were gathered into 
life ? 
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And though I dare not, with unhallowed 

tongue, 

Approach to supplicate, from Her, whose 
sway 

Was lost amid the feverish strife, that tore 

My heart, and spread its baleful influence 
wide 

O’er all my soul, that calm and deep rey 
pose 

Which now my spirit seems to seck in 
vain ; 

Yet thou wilt plead for me, and genily, 
yet | 

Not unreproachful, soothe my bosom’s 


pain 
And we will seat us on the grassy sod, 
Beside the streamlet’s edge, where first 
Thy form arose like sunshine on my soul ; 
Where J have lain within the waving shade 
Of that o’erhanging elm, whose branching 
arms 
Of me six summers growth, spread over- 
ead 
A mingled veil of sunshine and of shade ; 
And while my hand encircled softly thine, 
And I would deem that these mild melting 
eyes 
Were gazing tenderly upon my face, 
Have _— thee o’er full many a soothing 
e, 
Framed by the magic bards, who sweetly 
sun 
Amid the sunshine of Italia’s skies 5 
And I would think how blest a lot was 
mine, 
That to no faithless or unpitying nymph, 
Like young Aminta, | was doomed to sigh, 
And kneel, and weep in vain ; that no Co- 
risca 
With insidious wiles could tear away 
The cup of joy, ere yet it reached my lip; 
Or, haply touching on a nobler theme, 
Would sing how young Rinaldo, famed of 
old, 
The tender and the brave, his soul on fire 
With generous ardour, and his heart no 
less 
Inflamed with love's soft passion, dauntless 
urged 
His venturous way, though dangers con- 
jured up 
In earth or hell against him, and at last 
Acquired the glorious meed of deathless 
fame, 
And the far dearer prize for which he 
fought. 
And if like him, by lawless passion 
driven, 
I’vestrayed unheeding from bright honour’s 
path, 
And, caught with maddening pleasure, have 
inhaled 
The syren draught, and reeled with giddy 
JOY 3 
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I too, like him, have waked, and wept, and 
mourned, 

And fled the wild delirium ; and IT know 

That thou, as his dear Clarice of old, 

Wilt not refuse to take the wanderer home, 

And soothe his woes, and lead him back to 


bliss. H. 
Ferrajo, Dec. 30th, 1818. 
LINES 


On seeing the Sun set from Arthur Seat. 


*T 1s sweet at close of summer day, 
When thrushes chaunt their evening lay, 
Reclined on this romantic hill, 
Where daylight’s footsteps linger still, 
To gaze upon yon western sky, 
Where clouds of varied beauty lie, . 
Ting’d with the richest rays of light, 
That beam with glory on the sight, 
While the pure tints of evening’s glow 
Are mingled with their virgin snow. 
But glorious as itis, and bright, 
My eye finds more entranced delight 
To turn from such a brilliant view, 
And mark yon mist-clad mountains blue, 
Whose ridges seem to fancy’s eye 
To prop yon soft cerulean sky ; 
For lo! slow rising from tke east, 
In all a vestal’s beauty drest, 
Comes forth the sober Queen of night, 
Array’d in robes of silver light ; 
Her sole companion from afar, 
Scarce to be seen, a lonely star ; 
It sheds a soft and placid ray, 
More sweet than all the pomp of day: | 
T’ve hail’d it oft at eventide, 
Where Tweed and Teviot’s waters glide ; 
And now, though far from those fair scenes. 
Of waters, woods, and sloping greens, 
I love to see its silver light 
Fall softly on yon mountains’ height. 
But chief I love to see its ray 
Upon the lake’s smooth bosom play :— 
It brings to mind those happy hours 
When life seem’d strew’d with fairy flowers, 
When on the banks of Tweed’s fair stream 
1 fondly woo'd youth's fairy dream, 
And pictured days of future bliss 
With all a boy’s devotedness ; 
And wildly wished that childhood’s day 
Should like the waters glide away,— 
Glide unpolluted, swift, and clear, 
Till manhood’s glorious sea appear. 
Short-sighted boy, that wish how vain! 
Embarked upon life’s troubled main, 
Too late thou knowest, thy anchor lost, 
These boyish days to prize the most,— 
To wish that childhood's sinless morn, 
With all its dreams would now return, 
And yield that blessedness of mind 
Which after years can never find. 

18) 4. H. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, . 


East Indics.—The missionaries proceed 
zealously with the transiations of dic Holy 
Scriptures, according to the following letter 
from one of them :— 

‘¢ A new edition of the New Testament, 
of 4000 copies, has been some little time 
begun, and the priniing advanced to the 
middie ef Matthew. 


“in the Bengaleec, which of course 


the version will be now as accurate as the 
brethren can expect ever to make it, and 
in which the opportunities for distribution 
are becoming daily more extensive, we 
have commenced a new edition of 5000 co- 
pies of the whole Scriptures, in a new and 
much reduced type, reduced by Brother 
Lawson, when he resided at Serampore. 
By means of this alteration we shall be a- 
ble to comprise the whole Bible in one 
large octavo volume, of 650 pages, which 
has hitherto occupied five volumes of 800 
pages each. The brethren intend to print 
5000 additional Testaments, forming a thin 
volume of about 130 pages. 

** In the Suxskrit, the Latin of the East, 
and intelligible to almost all the learned 
men throughout Hindoostan, the historical 
books have been completed, and the print- 
ing advanced to the middle of Jereniuah. 
We theretore expect to complete this vo- 
lume within the next three months, and 
shall then have printed the whole of the 
Scriptures in that language. 

-* +he Hindee Bible is still farther ad- 
vanced ; and we fully expect that within 
a month the last part will be ready for 
distribution. We shall then have printed 


the first edition of the whole Scriptures, _ 


witha second edition of the New ‘Testa- 
ment. 

-* In the Mahratta, the historical books 
have been printed off since the last memoir, 
and the Hagiographa advanced to the 
middle of Proverbs. 

*“ In the Sikh, the Pentateuch is just 
completed, and the historical books be- 
gun. 

*¢ In the Chinese, we have just complet- 
ed the. Pentateuch, and are now proceeding 
with a second edition of the New Testa- 
ment. 

‘In the Telinga, the New Testament is 
priated as far as the Thessulonians; and 
we hope to hove finished the volume ere 
this reaches you. 

‘+ In the Pushtoo Testament, the print- 
ing is advanced as far as the Ist of Peter ; 
and in the Assam and Wutch, to the Ro- 
mans 3; while inthe Braj Bhassa, although 
a delay has arisen in consequence of the 
cistance of Brother Chamberlain’s station, 


who was superintending the version, we 
are preparing to proceed with the printing 
as before. 

*“ In the Kurnata we have finished 
Mark, and are proceeding with Luke; 
while.in the Kunkuna, the Mooltanee, the 
Sindhee, the Kashmere, the Bikaneer, the 
Nepal, the Ooeduypore, the Marwar, the 
Juypore, and the Khasse, not much pro- 
gress in the printing has been made since the 
last Report, access to them in many cases 
being difficult, and their prosecution inter- 
fering with the supply of countries more 
extensive and more easy of approach. As 
soen, however, as the Héndece and Sanskrit 
versions are completed, it is the-intention 
of the brethren to proceed with them; 
while the return of brother Carapeit afford- 
ed a most favourable opportunity of distri- 
buting the gospel of St Matthew, already 
printed, in tour of these languages. 

*¢ Although the printing of the Seram- 
pore translations has been in some degree 
retarded, by the printing of several elemen- 
tary works for the Bengalee schools, as well 
as of the Roman Malay, and Armenian 
Bibles, for the Caleutta Auxiliary Bible 
Society, (a cause not much to be regretted,) 
you will be pleased to hear, that they were 
never proceeding with more rapidity than 
at present. The office now furnishes our 
venerable editor, Dr Carey, (independently 
of the Chinese proofs it forwards to Dr 
Marshman,) with twelve proofs per week 
on an average.” 

Temperature of Bombay.—The follow- 
ing table presents the number of rainy days 
in Bombay in 1805 and 1804, years re- 
markable for the difference in their great 
leading features, the first being a year of 
uliusual scarcity, the second of uncommon 
abundance. 


1803.—Days of 


1804,.—Days of 


Heavy rain. Showers. Heavyrn. Show. 

Jan. — 3 
Keb. 2 — — 
M ay —- — — 2 
June 14 ll ll 
July 14 14 W7 13 
Aug. 15 8 7 
Sep. 2 3 14 14 
Oct. 5 6 
Dec. — ate om 
46 44 49 66 

46 49 

General total, 90 115 
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The author considers the difference of the 
fall of rain iy the months of September to 
have been the chief cause of the above- 
mentioned difference between the crops of 
the two years.—(Abstracted from a paper 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Jasper Nichoils in 
the Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay.) 


Population of Bombay.—The whole po-. 


ulation cf Bombay, at the period below- 
mentioned, was estimated to vary from 
160,000 to 180,000. Ofthis number about 
one-eighth were Mussulmen, one-sixteenth 
of Parsee casts, and one-thirty-second Chris- 
tians ; the remainder were chiefly Hindoos, 
who thus constituted the great bulk of the 
inhabitants. ‘The following is a general ac- 
count of the number of deaths trom 1801 
to 1898 inclusive. It is founded on re- 
turns made to the police office of the num- 
ber of bodies buried or burned in the island. 


4,835 ]1805 10,347 
1802 5,297 | 1806 6,440 
1803 5,834 
1804 25,83411808 7,517 


“The average deaths during the year 
would, by this account, be 9600, or abcut 
1 to 19; but the year 1804, in which the 
deaths are nearly trebled, was a season of 
famine throughout the neighbouring pro- 
vinces on the continent of India. Great 
multitutes sought refuge from death at 
Bornbay ; but many of them arrived in 
tou exhausted a state to be saved by the ut- 
most exertions of humanity and skill. 
This calamity began to affect the mortality 
in 1803 ; and its effects are visible in the 
deaths of 1605.” 

From other data, it appears that the a- 
verage of the deaths of the Mahometan 
sects during 1806, 1807, and 1808, were 
to their whole numbers as 1 to 174, of the 
Parsees as 1 to 24, and of the Christians 
in different districts between 1 to 22, and 
to 16. 

With respect to the relative proportion 
of males to females in Bombay, it appears 
that the number of males exceed in general 
that of females throughout all the different 
sects comprising the population of the is- 
land, (except-the Christians, and for which 
No cause is assigned,)—an insuperable ar- 
gument against the necessity of polygamy, 
especially when taken in conjunction with 
similar well-authenticated facts. Indeed, 
this practice appears to be very limited, 
and to be.contined almost exclusively to 
the rich ; for it is stated that out of 20,000 
Mahometans in Bombay, only about 100 
have two wives; and only five have three ; 
80 inconsiderable, continues the author, ‘* is 
the immediate practical result of a system, 
which, in its principles and indirect conse- 
quences, produces more evil than perhaps 
any other institution.”—(Abstracted from 
Rote to discourse delivered at the opening 
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of the I.iterary Society of Bombay by Sir 
J. Mackintosh.) 

Dr Monro’s Work on Vaccination.--In 
our number for last November, page 398, 
we had occasion to allude to the highly in- 
teresting work of Dr Monro on Small-Pox 
and Vaccination, and we are now happy to 
learn that it promises to be of the most ex- 
tensive utility in foreign countries as well 
as in our own. The learned author has 
just received a letter from a mercantile 
house in London, from which he has per- 
mitted us to make the following extracts : 

‘** It has been suggested to us, that 
a considerable umber of copies of your 
exceilent work on Vaccination might be 
disposed of in the East Indies, China, 
Japan, Java, and Botany Bay ; and be- 
ing at present engaged in considerable 
shipments for these countries, we are wil- 
ling to purchase from you from one to 
two hundred copies if you will make them 
Teasonatvie. 

** We have also an order, which your work 
would perfectly suit, for the St Petersburgh 
market, but we are informed that its cir- 
culation and utility would be move gene- 
ral, were it translated into the Russian 
language. 

** We have made diligent inquiry here, 
and do not find any person qualified for 
the task of translator; but we trust you 
will cither be able to do it yourself, or 
know of some qualified person to accom- 


plish an object so important to the Russian 
empire.” 


In our number for November last, page 
466, a plant called there Pyro'a wnbellifera, 
(probably Pyrola umbellata,) growing in 
Virginia, is said to have been found useful 
in cancer and scrofula. Some account of 
the use of Pyrola umbellata, as a tonic and 
diuretic. is given in the 5th volume of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, and we 
are informed that a considerable quantity 
of this plant has been lately imported from 
Canada, where it grows in abundance in 
the pine woods; and it may now be ob- 
tained from many druggists in London, as 
well as at Apothecaries’ Hall. its virtues 
are known to the Indians, and in the 
Chippawa language it is called Weesuica- 
bul, or Wenescebuke Neebeesh, or Medicine 
leaves. 

Cod Bank of Shetland.—This bank, 
which was first tished upon about two years 
ago, is situated north by west from Papa 
Westray, one of the Orkney Islands, and is 
supposed to extend to the north of the is- 
land of Foula, the length being as far as 
traced about 149 miles. It is in breadth 
from 18 to 25 miles, at from 28 to 47 fa- 
thoms in depth. ‘the fishing this year is 
said to have produced about L 3000. 
From the fish reseibling in colour the cod 
caught off the coastof the Faroe Islands, it 
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has been inferred, that the Shetland bank is 
connected with that more northerly one. In 


* an early number we hope to lay before our 


readers all the information that has yet 
been procured on this interesting disco- 
very. 

The Provisional Committee for the en- 
eouragement of industry and reduction of 
poor-rates, which meets at the King’s 
Head, Poultry, London, and of which Mr 
Benjamin Wills is secretary, have been 
very successful, we understand, in procur- 
ing information, communications of the 
greatest interest having been received by 
them from every quarter. 

London Theatres.—Ina recent periodical 
publication we have the following account 
of the London theatres, with their ave- 
rage receipts, and a comparison of the to- 
tal amount, with the total, annual receipts 
of the theatres of Paris. 

For the information of our readers, we 
shall specify the present capabilities of Lon- 
don in this particular :— 

i. Drury-Lane Theatre. 

2. Covent-Garden Theatre. 

For the performance of every species of 


dramatic entertainment,——tragedy, comedy, 


opera, farce, and pantomime. These 
theatres gratify between five and six thou- 
sand persons per night, and their joint a- 
verage receipts may be estimated at 
L. 900, though they are capable of hold- 
ing L. 1200. There are also open every 
evening— 

3. The Olympic Theatre, under the ma- 
nagement of Mr Elliston, capable, when 
full, of containing 1. 150. 

4. The Sans Pareil, of Miss Scott, 
L. 120. | 

5. The Surrey, of Mr Dibdin, L. 300. 

6. The Royalty, Goodman’s. Fields, 

1250. 

And 7. The Cobourg, of Mr Jones, 

L. 150. ; 
—The performances of these five theatres 
are restricted, by their licenses, to specta- 
cle, burletta, and pantomime. They ac- 
commodate an aggregate of about four 
thousand persons, and their nightly receipts 
may be estimated at from six to seven hun- 
dred pounds.—There is also open, two 
nights in the week, the magnificent esta- 
blishment, of the Italian Opera; where four 
thousand persons pay about fifteen hundred 
pounds per night for Italian performances 
and French dancing.—Over and above the 
preceding, there are various minor and 
temporary exhibitions; and, among inte- 
resting ones, we may mention the Theatre 
of Arts in Spring Gardens, and the illu- 
minated exhibition of Ancient Armour in 
Pall-Mall.—Thus it appears that the se- 
veral winter theatres of London receive 
from the public, during their season of a- 
bout thirty weeks, a sum little short of 
L. 13,000 per week, or about L. 400,000 
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per annum ; giving employment to at least 

one thousand persong, as stage-performers, 

musicians, authors, clerks, artists, and ar- . 

tizans.——And if, for the sake of a-general 

total of the annual receipts, and of compa- 
rison with those of the French metropolis, 
we estimate the receipts of our Summer 
theatres at a fourth of that amount, we 
shall find the total annual receipts of the 

London theatres amount to half a million, 

or to L. 300,000 more than the total annu- 

al receipts of the numerous theatres of the 

French metropolis. 

The sale of the first portion of the late 

Mr Bindley’s books commenced at Mr E- 

vans’s, in Pall-Mall, on the 7th of Decem- 

ber. We shall select a few specimens of 
the extraordinary prices obtained for some 
rare articles. 

No. 69, Sir W. Alexander’s (Lord Ster- 
line) Tragedies. 12mo. L. 32, Ils. 
152, Annalia Dulrensia, or Cotswold's 

Games. 4to. L. 12, 12s. 
173, Art of Good Living. Imprentyt, 
at Paris. L.19. | 
450, Bastard’s Epigrams. 12mo. 1598, 
L. 15, 4s. 6d. 
455, Belvidere, or Garden of the Mu- 
ses. 12mo. 1600, L. 13, 2s. 6d. 
540, Aratus, 1559, with Milton’s Au- 
tograph. L. 8, 8s. 
743, Breton’s Flourish upon Fancie. 
L. 42. | 
745, Bankes’s Bay Horse. L. 13, 5s. 
976, Carter’s History of Cambridge. 
, 8vo. L. 18, 18s. 
1103, Brown’s Warning Piece for Eng- 
land. L. 10, 10s. 
1192, Crompton’s Oyl ef Epigrams 
l2mo. L. il, Ils. 
1193, Crompton’s Muse’s Mount. 
L. 12, lds.» 
1697, Floure of the Commandments ; 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 
L. 17, 10s. 
1769, Denny’s Pellecanidium.  8vo. 
L. 13. 
1775, Davies’s Muse’s Sacrifice. 12mo: 
L. 20. 
1878, Gamble’s Ayres. L. bl, 15s. 
1880, Gray the Poct’s Direction to Dods- 
ley, for the Publication of his Poems. 
L. 17, 17s. 
2133, Expedition of the Duke of Somer- 
set into Scotland. 12mo. L. 17, 17s. 
2203, Chute’s Beautie Dishonoured, or 
Shore’s- Wife. 4to. 1593, L.34, 13s. 
Africaa—Mr 'T. E. Bowditch, who has 
recently published his travels in Africa, is 
about to return to Cape Coast Castle, ac- 
companied by Messrs Williams and Sal- 
mon, surgeons. ‘These gentlemen are all 
good naturalists ; and will make frequent 
excursions into the interior with the view 
of exploring its natural history. 
Mr Bowditch before returning to Eng- 
land, had successfully explored the kinge 
ll. 
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dom of the Ashantees, in which he resid- 
ed six months. During the first half of 
this interval he was incarcerated in a dun- 
geon, and expected to be put to death. 
The king had him often brought from his 
cell to the palace, for the purpose of in- 
quiring the object of his visit. These in- 
terviews always took place in the dead of 
the night; and, upon one occasion, his 
Majesty met Mr Bowditch half-way in the 
dark. After repeated conversations, his 
Majesty became quite satisfied with respect 
to the intentions of the stranger, who was 
liberated, and, for the last three months of 
his stay, he resided at the court, and was 
treated with kindness. Among the curi- 
ous and valuable articles brought home by 
Mr Bowditch, is a geographical history of 
the Ashantee kingdom, in the native lan- 
guage, and an account of the travels and 
death of Mungo Park. 

Scientific Expedition in America—A 
scientific party will proceed in March to 
explore the natural productions of the nu- 
merous large rivers tributary tothe Missis- 
sippi. They will go in a steam-boat now 
building for the at Pittsburg ; 
and expect to be absent for upwards of three 
years. TT. Say, Esq. of Philadelphia, will 
be one of the party. 

United States——The census of the in- 
nabitants of the city of New York, taken 
in April 1816, returns 44,424 white male 
mhabitants; 43,819 white females, 3,891 
male aliens, 3,094 female aliens, 3,198 
coloured males, 4,576 coloured females, 
228 male slaves, 389 female slaves—mak- 
ing, altogether, a population of 103,619. 
The number ot tenements are above 
17,000. 

Subterrancan Noises.—At Haddam, in 
Connecticut, for several years past, noises, 
like the firing of small arms, have been 
continually heard, which have been accom- 
panied with almost continual concussions 
of the earth. So frequently have these ef- 
fects been experienced, that they are quite 
disregarded by the inhabitants. About six 
years since, however, a serious explosion 
took place, which rent and dislocated large 
masses of the granite mountains. 

Sulphate of Strontian.—This substance 
has been lately found in considerable 
quantity at Carlisle, about 34 miles west 
of Albany, state of New York, imbedded 
in clay slate, forming very extensive strata. 
It_was first tried by a common smith as a 
substitute for borax, and has been found 
the most useful flux ever employed in 
brazing and welding. By employing a 
very small quantity of it in powder, instead 
of clay, he welded easily the most refractory 


steel ; and in brazing, it proved superior — 


to borax, on account of its remaining more 
fixed at a high temperature. 

Ata meeting of the Geological Society 
on the 6th of last November, William 
Phillips, Esq. M. G. S. read a paper * On 
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the Chalk Cli!’ s, &c. on the coast of France, 
Opposite Dover.”” The appearance from 
Dover of the cliffs on the opposite coast of 
France, induced Mr Phillips to suspect 
that they might resemble, in their forma- 
tion, those of the English coast which he 
had lately described ; and on crossing the 
channel, examining the strata from Sand- 
gate to St Pot, he found them to consist of 
deposits similar to those which constitute 
the long range of coast between Dover and 
Folkstone, except that the upper part of 
the bed with numerous flints is not visible 
on the French coast. The dip of the straia 
appears the same on both sides of the 
channel, but the thickness as well as the 
height of the cliff’ is much less on the 
French side. Hence, although the strata 
became thinner in that portion which now 
constitutes the French coast, Mr Phillips 
considers that they were once continuous 
with the English beds, and formed a part of 
what is now termed the chalk basin of Lon- 
don, the then connecting mass having been 
since washed away by the action of the sea. 

Mr Finslie’s Ivory Paper.—This paper 
possesses a surface, having many of the 
valuable properties of ivory, and at the 
same time has the superior advantage of 
being obtained of a much greater size than 
ivory can possibly furnish, even nearly as 
large as the usual sheets of drawing paper. 
The Society of Arts has voted the sum of 
thirty guineas to Mr Finslic for this inven- 
tion. 

Mr Alexander Bell's New Chuck for a 
Lathe.—This instrument can be screwed 
into, or upon, the mandrel of a lathe, and 
has three studs projecting {rom its flat sur- 
face, forming an equi-lateral triangle, ind 
which are capable of being moved equably 
to or from its centre. These studs are 
provided with teeth, and can be made to 
embrace or enclose any hollow, or solid, 
circular body between them, within the ex- 
tent of its limits, and retain it firmly, in 
order to turn, bore, or operate, in any o- 
ther manner upon it in the lathe. From 
the greater simplicity of its construction, it 
can be made much cheaper than similar 
contrivances for the same purpose. The 
Society awarded its silver medal, and the 
sum of ten guineas, to Mr Bell for this 
invention. 

At a meeting of gentlemen, held at 
Leeds, on the 1oth January last, Benjamin 
Gott, Esq. in the chair, it was resolved to 
form an institution under the name of the 
*¢ Leeds Philosophical and Literary So- 
ciety,” to consist of proprietary and ordi- 
nary members, the former to contribute 
L. 100 each, ior the purpose of erecting 
a building, wherein the transactions of 
the institution may be carricd on; 
and the latter to subscribe two guineas an- 
nually, and to pay three guineas for an 
admission ticket, to be expended in appa- 
ratus, &c. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


C. M1uts, Esq. author of ‘* A History of 
Muhammedanism,” is ‘preparing a History 
of the Crusades, undertaken for the Reco- 
very of the Holy Land; a view of the La- 
tin States in Syria and Palestine ; the con- 
stitutions and laws of the kingdom of Je- 
rusalem ; the military orders which sprung 
from the wars between the Christians and 
Mussulmans; and the consequences of the 
Crusades upon the morals, literature, poli- 
tics, and manners, of Europe. 

A Voyage in the Persian Gulf, and a 
Journey over Land from India to England, 
in 1817, is preparing for publication, in 
one volume, quarto, illustrated by plates ; 
containing an account of Arabia Felix, 
Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Babylon, Bagdad, Koordistan, Armenia, 
Asia Minor, &c. &c. By William Hende, 
Esq. of the Madras Military Establish- 
ment. 

A translation is printing in London of 
the Abbé Guille’s ‘Treatise on the Amuse- 
ment and Instruction of the Blind, with 
engravings. It is well known that this 
gentleman is the conductor of the famous 
national establishment for the blind at Pa- 
ris, and in this volume he has presented 
the world with the interesting results of his 
experience, 

Mr Britton announces a History and 
Description of Lichfield Cathedral ; to be 
illustrated with sixteen engravings, from 
drawings by F. Mackenzie ; among which 
is one representing the justly-famed monu- 
ment by Chantrey, of the two children of 
Mrs Robinson. This history is to be fi- 
nished in the present year, and will form a 
portion of the author’s series of the ‘* Ca- 
thedral Antiquities of England.” 

A Volume of Letters is preparing for 
publication, written by the Hon. Lady 
Spencer to her niece, the late Muchess 
of Devonshire, shortly after her marriage. 

C. Dibdin, Esq. will publish shertly, 
Young Arthur, or the Child of Mystery, 
ametricalromance. 

Decision, a tale, is preparing for the 
press, by the author of Correction. } 

No. VII. of Mr Dyers Lives of Mlus- 
trious Men is nearly ready for publica- 

tion. 

A volume of Familiar MPissertations on 
Theological and Moral Subjects, by the 
Rev. Dr Wir. Barrow, prebendary of 
Southwell, is in the press, and will shortly 
appear. 

Dr Clutterbuck, one of the physicians to 
the General Dispensary, &c. will shortly 
publish, Observations on the Nature and 
Treatment of the Epidemic ‘ever, at 
present prevailing in the metropolis, as 


jn as in most parts of the United King. 
om. 

A new edition of Lord Bacon’s works, 
in twelve volumes, foolscap, enriched with 
portraits, with the Latin part of them 
translated into English; by Dr Peter 
Shaw, M.D. will shortly appear. 

Sir Arthur Clarke has nearly ready for 
publication, an Essay on Warm, Cold, 
and Vapour Bathing; with practical ob- 
servations on Sea Bathing, Diseases of the 
Skin, Bilious, Liver Complaints, and Drop- 
sy. 

Mr William Berry, late of the College 
of Arms, London, the author of an inge- 
nious and laborious work upon Mytho- 
logy and Ancient History, ‘* The Genea- 
logia Antiqua,” is about to publish an ad- 
ditional or accompanying volume of Sacred 
Pedigrees. ‘* The Genealogia Sacra,” 
which we understand will be. printed either 
to bind with the former work, or with the 
large copies of Dr Mant’s Bible, lately 
published, and now reprinting at the Cla- 
rendon press, Oxford, for the Society for 
the promotion of Christian Knowledge, and 
to which it will form a very appropriate 
addendum. 

Mr Crabbe has announced a new volume 
of poems, entitled ‘+ Tales of the Hall,” to 
appear this month. : 

Nearly ready for publication, a Journey 
over Land from the Head Quarters of the 
Marquis of Hastings, in India, through 
Egypt, to England, in the years 1817-18; 
with an account of the Occurrences of the 
late War, and of the. Character and Cus- 
toms of the Pindarees ; to which are added, 
a jescription of the Sculptured Mountains 
of Ellora, and of the recent interesting 
Discoveries within the Tombs of the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. By Major Fitz-Clarence. 
With maps, plans, and views. 4to. — 

- The Plays and Poems of James Shirley, 
now first collected and chronologically ar- 
ranged, and the text caretully collated and 
restored. With occasional notes, and a 
Biographical and Critical Essay. By Wil- 
liam Gifford, Esq. uniformly with Massin- 
ger and Ben Jonson. 6 vols. &vo. | 

Journey from Moscow to Constantino- 
ple, in the years 1817, 1818. By Wil- 
liam Macmichael, M.D., F.R.S. one of 
Dr Radclifte’s travelling fellows, from the 
University of Oxford. With a Continua- 
tion of the Route to Jerusalem, the tvead 
Sea, Petra, Damascus, Balbec, Palmyra, 
&e. By T. Legh, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
With plates, 4to. 
~ Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek, writ- 
ten by himself. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 

-On the Topography and Antiquities ot 


Athens. By Lieut.-Colonel W. M. Leake. 


With plates, &vo. 
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The Court of England in 1626; being 
a Translation of Marshal Bassompiere’s 
Account of his Embassy to London, with 
notes and commentaries. S8vo, 

In the press, Political Essays. 


By Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, in one volume. 


EDINBURGH. 

A collected edition of the poems of Wal- 
ter Scott, Esq. (including the Bridal of Trier- 
main and Harold the Dauntless,) is pre- 

aring for publication in foolscap dvo, and 
‘will be comprised in 12 handsome volumes, 
beautifully printed by Ballantyne. 


Sermons, preached in St John’s Cha- 


pel, Edinburgh, by Daniel Sandford, 
D. D. one of the Bishops of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, and formerly Stu- 
dent of Christ Church, Oxford, will 
speedily appear in one Volume 8vo. 

A Volume of Travels in Carniola and 
Italy, during the years 1817 and 1818. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


iy; W. A. Cadell, Esq. F. R. S. L. & E. is 
in the press. 

A new edition of the Poems of Ossian is 
preparing for publication, with notes criti- 
cal, historical, and explanatory. By Wil- 
liam Beauford, A. M. 

Dr Thomas Brown is preparing for early 
publication, A Brief View of the Doctrines 
on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
delivered by him in his Course of Lectures 
—A third corrected edition of the Wanderer 
in Norway, with other poeins, will speedily 
appear, and a volume of Ethical Essays. 

Oid Tapestry ; a Tale of Real Life. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Emmeline, an unfinished Tale; with 
some other Pieces, by the late Mrs Brun- 
ton, author of Self-Control and Discipline. 
To which is prefixed a Memoir of her Life, 
including some Extracts from her Corre- 


spondence. In one neat volume, post 
Syo. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
ARTS. 

A COMPENDIUM of the Theory and 
Practice of Drawing and Painting, illus- 
trated by the technical terms in art; with 
practical observations on the essential lines, 
and the forms connected with them. By 
RK. Dagley. 4to. with plates, 10s. 6d. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts, 
edited at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. No. XII. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
1819, with Silhouette Portraits. 8vo. 

ds. 

Biographical Conversations on Celebrat- 
éd Travellers; comprehending distinct 
narratives of their personal adventures. 
By the Rev. Wm. Bingley, M.A.F.L.S. 
Gs. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

Medical Botany, or the History of the 
Plants in the Materia Medica of the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharmacopeias ; 
together with a description of such other 


plants as possess medicinal properties. 
No. I. 3s. 6d. 
DIVINITY. 


A Dissertation on the Scheme of Hu- 
man Redemption, as developed in the Law 
and in the Gospel. By the kev. John Le- 
veson Hamilton, B.A. vo. 12s. 

Plain and Practical Sermons. By the 
Rev. John Boudier, M.A. 8vo. 9s. 

The Claims of the Chureh of England to 
the Fidelity of its Members, calmly, fairly, 
and plainly stated ; a sermon, for distribu- 
ton. By the Kev. R. Warner. 6d. 

_ Discourses on the Principles of Reli- 
wous Worship, and Subjects connected 


with them. By the Rev. C. Mayo, LL.B. 
7s. 
EDUCATION. 

A Grammar of the English Language, 
containing a complete summary of its rules, 
with an elucidation of the general princi- 
ples of elegant and correct diction. By 
John Grant, A.M. 6s. 

The Juvenile Geography and Poetical 
Gazetteer; with views of the principal 
towns. By J. Bissett. 2s. 6d. 

A Critical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage, with tabular elucidations. By W. 
Hodgson. 9s. 

HISTORY. 

Hore Britannice, or Studies in Ancient 
British History. By J. Hughes. 2 vols. 
Svo. 18s. boards. 

An Historical, Topographical, Statisti- 
cal, and Philosophical, View of the United 
States of America, from the earliest period 
to the present time. By the Rev. William 
Winterbotham. No. 3s. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Town of Newark, (the Sidnacester of the 
Romans.) By W. Dickinson, Esq. 4to. 
L. 2, 2s. 

The History of the Town and Borough 
of Uxbridge. By George Bedford, A.M; 
and Thomas Hurry Riches. vo. L. 1. 

History and Description of the City of 
York. By W. Hargrove. 3 vols. royal 
L. 1, 16s. 

History of Brazil. Vol. III. By Robt. 
Southey. 

LAW. 

A Short Digest of the Law and Practice 
in Bankruptcy; including a statement of 
the commiss oners’ authority to summon 
and examine witnesses and others in come 
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missions of bankruptcy’; with a reference 
to ail the material cases. Hy George Roots, 
Ksq_ 12s. 

Reports of Cases in Bankruptcy, argued 
and determined in the High Court of 
Chancery, during the year 16185 together 
with a digested index of all the contempo- 
raneous reports, on subjects relating to the 
bankrupt laws. By J. W. Buck, Esq. 
Vol. I. Part Il. 9s. 

MEDICINE. 

Remarks on the Causes, Prevention, and 
Treatment, of the present prevailing Epi- 
demic, commonly called 'Typ>us Fever, for 
the use and benefit of the people. By W. 
Porter, M.D. 2s. Gd. 

ME MOIKS. 

Memoirs of the First Thirty-two Years 
of the Life of James Harry Vaux, now 
transported for the second time, and for 
life, to New South Wales. Written by 
himself. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. 4to. 

A Description of a New or Improved 
Method of constructing Wheel Carriages ; 
to which are prefixed, some observations on 
wheel carriages in general, with engravings. 
By J. T. Koster. 3s 

NOVELS. 

Frances, or the Two Mothers; a tale. 

By M.S. 3 vols. 12mo. lis. 


A Traveller’s Tale of the Last Century. 


By Miss Spence. 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Charms of Dandyism, or Living in 
Style. By Olivia Moreland, chief of the 
Female Dandies. Edited by Capt. Ashe. 
3 vols. 12mo. 

Hesitation, or to Marry or not to Marry. 
‘3 vols. 

Oakwood Hall; a novel. By Miss Hut- 
ton. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Le Curé de Wakefield. Translated into 
French by J. A. Voullaire, new edition. 
Us. Od. 

_ Family Suppers, or Evening Tales for 
Young People. By Madame Delafaye ; 
second edition, with sixteen engravings. 
2 vols. 7s. ‘ 

POETRY. 

Poems, chiefly Amatory. By George 
Frederic Collier, a minor. 8vo. 5s. 

The Banquet, a Poem. 8vo. Qs. 

The Peasant of Auburn; a poem. 8vo. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letters on the Poor Laws, and on the 

Agricultural Petition ; addressed to mem- 
bers for the county of iiants. By John 
Duthy, Esq. 3s. 6d. 
' A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M.P. from John Ireland, D.D. 8vo. Is. 
__ A Letter, addressed to Agriculturists, on 
tithes, tithe-owners, tithe-renters, and tithe- 
payers. By R. Bingham. $d. 

Gentz on the Liberty of the Press in 


“Britain. Translated from the German. 
ds. 
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VOYAGES. 

Narrative of an attempt to discover a 
Passage over the North Pole to Behring’s 
Straits. By Capt. David Buchan.  4to. 
with plates. 


EDINBURGH. 


Laurentii. Jo. Rubi. Epistolarum Edin. 
burgensium Libri 3d. Written during 
three years’ attendance on the medical in- 
stitutions of that city, and calculated to il- 
lustrate (among other matters) the sys- 
tem of Medical Education pursued there, 
the habits of the students, and the general 
process of Graduation in that University. 
l2mo. 5s. 

The Medical School of Edinburgh. 
Is. 

A System of Pathological and Opera- 
tive Surgery, founded on Anatomy ; il- 
lustrated by drawings of diseased struc. 
ture, and plans of operation, and accom- 
panied by notes, containing critical re- 
marks on the doctrines and practices of 
the French surgeons, exhibiting a compa- 
1ative view of the present state of Frencli 
and English surgery. By Robert Allan, 
Fellow of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons 
of London and Edinburgh, and Lecturer 
on Surgery. Vol. I. 12s. 6d. boards. 

Notes on a Visit made to some of the 
Prisons in Scotland and the North of Eng- 
land, in company with Elizabeth Fry; 
with some General Observations on the 
Subject of Prison Discipline. By Joseph 
John Gurney. 3s. Gd. 

Mineralogical Nomenclature, alphabeti- 
cally arranged ; with synoptic tables of the 
chemical analyses of minerals. By Thomas 
Allan, Esq. third edition. 12s. 

A Treatise on Two of the most import- 
ant L)iseases which attack the Horse. By 
William Wilkinson, Veterinary Surgeon, 
Newecastle-upon-Tyne. 4to. 12s. 

‘The Edinburgh Monthly Review. No. 
II. 2s. Gd. 

* A New Methodical Grammar of the 
French Language. By M. Ch. De Belle- 
cour. 12mo. 6s. 

Lessons from the Bible, for the use 0: 
schools. Selected and edited by the Rev. 
Thomas J. Duncan, M.D. minister of the 
New Church, Dumfries, second edition. 
1&mo. 

Views in Edinburgh and its Vicinity, 
or a complete Picture of the Metropolis of 
Scotland ; being a Graphic and Historical 
description of the City of Edinburgh ; com- 
prising a series of views of its most interest- 
ing remains of Antiquity, Public Build- 
ings, and Picturesque Scenery. No. II}. 
2s. 6d. Large paper 4s. } 

Poems and am By the late Richard 
Gall; with a Memoir of the Author. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 77. 3% 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

France.—On the 23th January the 
project of a law for ae the responsi- 
bility of ministers, and for fixing the man- 
ner in which that responsibility shall be 
made effectual, was submitted to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies by M. de Serre. This 
plan, say the private letters, appears to have 
gained the present Cabinet the highest fa- 
your with their countrymen. 

The rise in the French fands, since the 
change of ministry, has been remarkable; 
they are now quoted at 71 francs 7 cents. 
It is asserted, however, in many of the 
private Ictters, that this rise is the effect of 
management on the part of Baron Louis, 
the new minister of finance, ia order to 
conceal the really low state of public credit. 
He has for this purpose, it is said, employ- 
ed extensively in buying stock the funds 
destined to different branches of the public 
service ; that thus the government has be- 
come both seller and buyer, and that every 
shilling which it was possible to obtain has 
been drawn from the Receiver-General, and 
appropriated to the execution of this notable 
operation of state policy. Private letters 
also speak with exultation of fresh sacrifices 
which the King has recently made to pub- 
lic opinion, by replacing many of the offi- 
cers of the old army on the General Staff. 

SWEDEN AND Norway. — Accounts 
from these countries state a fact almost, if 
not entirely, unexampled. Down to the 
beginning of the last month, there had 
been no signs of winter; no cold, snow, or 
ice, but mild spring weather, such as is 
usually experienced in the month of May. 
Primroses were in bloom, and gooseberry 
trees green at Christmas under the 59th 
degree of north latitude. In England, the 
Season has been remarkably favourable ; 
and we have hailed it as a blessing ; whilst 
In these northern countries, the mildness of 
the weather is complained of as interrupt- 
Ing the common course of business. In 
Sweden, the iron cannot be conveyed to the 
forges, and in Russia, the want of snow 
retards the carriage of merchandise from 
the interior of the empire to the capital. 

TuRKEY.—The long war carried on by 
‘the Turks against the rebellious Wecha- 
bites, was terminated recently by the cap- 
ture of Abdallah, their chief, and his Imaun; 
and accounts from Constantinople, of the 
24th December, inform us, that these im- 
portant prisoners had been brought to ‘that 
capital in chains, and Jed through the 
“treets in barbarons triumph on the 16th 


of December. They were then sent tw 
prison, and put to the torture, and on the 
following morning brought into the Sul- 
tan’s presence, and beheaded. Their bo- 
dies were afterwards exposed for three 
days, and finally delivered up to be torn 
in pieces by the populace. Such horrors 
are scarcely to be conceived, but in a 
country which is imaccessible to the pre- 
gress of civilization. 


ASIA. 

Advices have been received from Cey- 
lon, by the way of Madras, communicat- 
ing the intelligence of the capture of the 
Malabar Chief, pretender to the Crown of 
Candy, who is supposed to have been the 
chicf cause of the insurrection which has so 
long prevailed in that island. Together 
with him was made prisoner his Prime 
Minister, Kappitipola. 


AMERICA. 

UNITED Starrs.—The most import- 
ant intelligence received from this quar- 
ter, is to be found in the decuments laid 
before Congress, relating to the trial and 
execution of two British subjects, Alexan- 
der Arbuthnot, and Robeit C. Ambrister, 
under the direction of General Jackson. 
These gentlemen were residing among the 
Creek Indians, and, on the invasion of 
these nations by the Americans, were made 
prisoners. Arbuthnot was a mercantile 
man, and Ambrister, formerly an officer of 
the British colonial marines, had become 
a member of the Indian society, acquired 
property among them, and, when they were 
invaded, went out with them in defence of 
his adopted country, his property, and 
his life. The charges brought azainst Ar- 


‘buthnot, before a court-martial, were for 


stirring up the Creek Indians to war a- 
gainst the United States, and for acting as 
a spy, and aiding, abetting, and comftort- 
ing the enemy, by supplying them with the 
means of war. ‘The charge of being a spy 
was abandoned by the Court, but of th: 
others he was found guilty, and sentenced 
to be hanged, which sentence was carned 
into execution on the morning aiter the 
trial, that of the 2th April 1818. 

It appeared by the evidence, that Mr 
Arbuthnot was a man of virtue and huma- 
nity. Connected with the Indians by trade, 
an< residing among them, he took a deep 
interest in their fate, and felt ior them a 
real regard. He wished to preserve them 
from destruction; he exhorted them to 
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peace and amity with one another ;—he 
wrote in behalf of them to General 
Mitchell, the American Indian Agent, and 
he applied to our Ambassador in America, 
and to Governor Cameron, Uolonel Nicholl, 
&c. claiming their interposition in behalf 
of the Indians. There is evidence that he 
wished to preserve the Indians from de- 
struction, but not the smallest that he in- 
stigated them to active hostilities against 
the Americans. One person, indeed, is 
brought to prove the allegations against 
him, trom a letter said to have been writ- 
ten by him (Mr A.) to an Indian chief; 


but the witness could not swear that the - 


letter was addressed to the Indian chief, 
nor was a copy of it produced, but simply 
the evidence of this person, who stated its 
contents from memory. One Hambly, 
who appears to have been a personal ene- 
my of Arbuthnot, was allowed to state in 
evidence, that a certain Indian chief in- 
formed him that he was instigated to. war 
by Arbuthnot. This evidence was ob- 
jected to by a member of the Court, on the 
ground, that the Indian, if present, could 
not, by their laws, be admitted a witness ; 
and that, therefore, his evidence was still 
more objectionable upon the hearsay testi- 
mony of another. This was, however, 
overruled »y the Court. With respect to 
supplying the Indians with munitions of 
war, it was,proved that Arbuthnot, in the 
poepecesinn of his commercial pursuits, 

ad sold ten kegs of gunpowder ; but the 
trade with the Indians is almost confined 
to the supplying them with this article, for 
the purpose of hunting, 

Ambrister was also charged with aiding, 
abetting, and comforting the enemy, sup- 
plying them with the means of war, and 
with leading and commanding the Lower 
Creeks in carrying on war against the Unit- 
ed States. To the second part of the 
charge the prisoner pleaded guilty, with 
justification, having acted on the defensive 
in saving his property trom danger. The 
Court found him guilty, and in the first 
instance, condemned him to death ; but this 
seutence they reconsidered, and their. final 
and official judgment, was, that he should be 
whipped, and confined. with a chain for 12 
months. . General Jackson, however, dis- 
approved of. this latter sentence, and ac- 
tually ordered the miserable man to be shot, 
which was accordingly carried into instant 
execuuion. Upon tis point at least, there 
can be but one sentiment. 

These transactions seem to have excited 
only one general feeling of indignation and 
horror both in this country and in Ameri- 
ca. In an able review of the trial in the 
Caledonian Mercury of the 17th January, 
the editor, after observing on the manner 
of preferring the ch and the nature of 
tho evidence brought in support of them, 


makes the following judicious and pointed 


[ Feb. 


remarks: ‘* In every criminal process there 
are, we conceive, three essential points, 
which, if they ate neglected, it is clear that 
the accused has no security for his life, and 
that he holds it merely during the Judge's 


pleasure. These are, Ist, that he should 
be tried by some known rule of law. 2d, 
That the breaking of this law should be 
brought home to him in distinct and speci- 
fic acts. And, 3d, That. the evidence 
brought forward should have a direct rela- 
tion to these specific acts, and should not 
at the same time be of such a nature as en- 
tirely to exclude credibility. In the case 
we are now considering, all those sacred 
rules have been grossly violated.” 

The opinion and feelings on this case on 
the other side of the Atlantic appear, from 
the following remarks of the editor of a 
Baltimore paper, to be no less strong. Af- 
ter commending the military talents of Ge- 
neral Jackson, he observes, ** We are sen- 
sibly pained that he should do any thing 
to tarnish the glory he has so nobly earn- 
ed. We should be among the last to re- 
probate his conduct in any case, if duty did 
not require it; but we cannot, and will 
not, draw a veil over the arbitrary exer- 
cising power of a villain. This we must 
call him.” 

It appears, from the answer of Lord 
Liverpool to some question that was put 
in the House of Lords on_ this subject, 
that the whole transactions took place with- 
out the knowledge of the American govern- 
ment, and it is not likely we should ima- 
gine that they will attempt to defend them. 

EMIGRANTS TO AMERICA.—A_ Dill 
was brought into the House of Represen- 
tatives on the 16th December, the observe- 
tions on which afford a melancholy picture 
of the sufferings of the emigrants from 
Europe in their. passage to the United 
States. They are not exceeded by the pri- 
vations of the blacks in the Middle Pas- 
sage, nor attended with less mortality. Of 
5000 who ‘sailed from Antwerp, &c. in 
the year 1817, 1000 died on the passage. 
In one instance, a captain sailed from a 
Dutch port with 1287, passengers in a 
single ship ; he shortly after put into the 
Texel; in the interval 400 had died, aad 
400 more died before the vessel reached 
Philadelphia. A bill has aecordingly been 
brought into the House of Representatives 
to restrict the number of passengers to two 
for every five tons burden. 

West LnD1Es.—Jamaica papers of the 
28th November contain some distressing 
accounts, of the ravages committed by @ 
hurricane. The plantain walks in many 
districts had been nearly, all destroyed, 


and great loss sustained upon the, cof. 
. fee trees, which, in many instances, were 


nearly, stripped of their fruit and leaves- 


The canes, particularly the young plants, 
had materially, and some 
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properties had their buildings, negro- 
houses, &c. &c. entirely destroyed, or con- 
siderably injured. The places where the 
storm appears to have raged with the most 
destructive violence, were Black River, Sa- 
vanna-la-Mar, Montego Bay, and Port 
Maria. Many vessels were driven on shore, 
and otherwise much damaged. Some were 
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entirely lost. At Savanna-la-Mar, the 
wharf was entirely swept away, stores were 
unroofed, trees and fences torn up by the 
roots, and the whole country looked as if a 
fire had gone over it. The hurricane is de- 
scribed as having been more severe than 
any that had occurred in that island since 
the year 1780. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tne new Parliament was opened on 
Thursday, the 14th January, by royal 
eommission, Sir Richard Richards, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, presiding on the 
woolsack, to which he had been appointed, 
by letters patent of the Prince Regent, the 
Lord Chancellor being confined by a fit of 
the gour. The same day the Commons 
proceeded to the election of a Speaker, 
when Mr Manners Sutton, Speaker of the 
House during the latter period of the old 
Parliament, was unanimously rechosen to 
that dignified office. 

During the period between the 14th and 
2ist, both Houses were occupied in swear- 
ing in the members, as they took their 
seats; and, on the latter day, the Sessions 
of Parliament commenced, by the follow- 
ing speech from the throne, delivered, in 
name of the Prince Regent, by the Lord 
Chancellor :— 

*¢ My Lords and Gentlemen,—We are 
commanded by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent to express to you the deep 
regret which he feels in the continuance of 
his Majesty’s lamented indisposition. In 
announcing to you the severe calamity 
with which it has pleased Divine Providence 
to visit the Prince Regent, the royal fami- 
ly, and the nation, by the death of her Ma- 
jesty the Queen of the United Kingdom, his 
Royal Highness has commanded us to di- 
rect your attention to he consideration of 
such measures as this melancholy event has 


rendered necessary and expedient with re-: 


spect to the care of his Majesty’s sacred 
person..-We are directed to inform you, 
that the negociations which have taken 
place at Aix-la-Chapelle have led to the 
evacuation of the French territory by the 
allied armies.—The Prince Regent has 
given orders that the convention concluded 
for this purpose, as well as the other do- 
cuments connected with this arrangement, 
shall be laid before you; and he is per- 
suaded, that you will view, with peculiar 
satisfaction, the intimate union which 80 
happily subsists amongst the powers who 
were parties to these transactions, and the 
unvaried disposition which has been mani- 
fested in all their proceedings for the pre- 


servation of the peace and tranquillity of 
Europe.—The Prince Regent has com- 
manded us farther to acquaint you, that a 
treaty has been concluded between his 
Royal Highness and the Government of 
the United States of America, for the re- 
newal, fora further term of years, of the 
commercial convention now subsisting be- 
tween the two nations, and for the ami- 
cable adjustment of several points of mu- 
tual importance to the interests of both 
countries; and, as soon as the ratifica- 
tions shall have been exchanged, his Royal 
Highness will give directions that a copy 
of these treaties shall be laid before you. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
—The Prince Regert has directed that the 
estimates for the current year shall be laid 
before you.—His Royal Highness feels as- 
sured, that you will learn with satisfaction 
the extent of reduction which the present 
situation of Europe, and the circumstances 
of the British empire, have enabled his 
Royal Highness to effect in the naval and 
military establishments of the country« 
—His Royal Highness has also the grati- 
fication of announcing to you a consider- 
able and progressive improvement of the 
revenue in its most important branches. 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen,—-The 
Prince Regent has directed to be laid be- 
fore you such papers as are necessary to 
shew the origin and result of the war in the 
East Indies.—His Royal Highness com- 
mands us to inform you, that the opera- 
tions undertaken by the Governor-General 
in Council against the Pindarries, were 
dictated by the strictest principles of self- 
defence ; and that, in the extended hostili- 
ties which followed upon those operations, 
the Mahrattah Princes were in every in- 
stance the aggressors. Under the provident 
and skilful superintendence of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, the campaign was mark- 
ed in every point by brilliant achievements 
and successes; and his Majesty’s forces, 
and those of the East India Company, (na- 
tive as well as European,) rivalled each 
other in sustaining the reputation of the 
British arms.—The Prince Regent has the 
greatest pleasure in being 


to inform 
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you, that the trade, commerce, and manu- 
fxctures of the country are in a most flou- 
rishing condition,—the favourable change 
which has so rapidly taken place in the in- 
ternal circumstances of the united king- 

dom, affords the strongest proof’ of the soli- 

dity of its resources. ‘To cultivate and im- 
prove the advantages of our present situa- 

tion, will be the object of your delibera- 

tions ; and his Royal Highness has com- 

manded us to assure you of his disposition 

to concur and co-operate in whatever may 

be best calculated to secure to his Majes- 

ty’s subjects the full benefits of that state 

of peace, which, by the blessings of Provi- 

dence, has been so happily re-established 

throughout Europe.” 

The address, in answer to the speech, 
was moved in the House of Peers by the 
Karl of Warwick, and seconded by Lord 
Saltoun. In the House of Commons, it 
was moved by Mr Brownlow, and seconded 
by Mr W. Peel. In both Houses the ad- 
dress was carried without opposition. 

In the House of Lords, on the 25th, a 
bill was brought in for the safe custody of 
his Majesty’s person; which was read a 
third time, and sent to the Commons on the 
20th. By this bill, rendered necessary by 
the death of the Queen, the care of bis Ma- 
jesty’s person, and the charge of the Wind- 
ser establist:ment, are vested in his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York ; the Council 
remaining as before,--only the blank oc- 
casioned by the death of Lord Ellenboreugh 
to be hiled up. 

Corn Jaws.—In the House of Com- 
mons, on the 22d, Sir GERARD NOEL pre- 
sented one of an intended series of petitions 
{from the country, on the subject of the corn 
iaws, the object.of which was to obtain an 
increase in the importation price : and, in 
answer to a question by the honourable 


member, Mr F. Rorimnsow stated, that. 


his Majesty's Ministers were decidedly 
of opinicn, not only that it would be un- 
advisable to agitate such a question, but 
in case of atly substantive proposition be- 
ing brought forward, would meet it with 
their most determined resistance. They 
looked upon the last measure as one of 
sound legislative pelicy, and that had pro- 
duced all the benctits which were expected 
to be derived trom it to the agricultural 
interests of the country. But they would 
consider it to be the height of imprudence, 
amounting almost to insanity, to introduce 
any hew measure ; or to revive ciscussions 
which could have no other effect than that 
of exciting differences and animosities from 
one end of the kingdom to the other.” 
Bank R¥stTRICTION.—Mr ‘TiERNEY 
having given notice of a motion on this 
subject, Ministers stated it to be their in. 
tentien to propese a continuance of the re- 
striction act tll the 20th March 132@; 
but they subsequently gave notice, that in 
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consequence of some communication made 
to Government by a committee of Bank Di- 
rectors, they now intended previously to 
propose that a secret committce shall be ‘a 
pointed to inquire into the affairs of the 
Bank, with reference to the expediency of 
the intended continuation of the restric- 
tion. This subject accordingly came ‘o 
be discussed in both Houses on the 2d 
instant. In the House of Lords, the Earl 
of Liverpool’s motion for a secret commit- 
tee was acceded to without any debate. . In 
the House of Commons, Mr TIERNEY, 
after taking a review of the subject, in a 
speech of some length, concluded by mov- 
ing,—** That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the effects produced on the ex- 
changes in foreign countries, and the state 
of the circulating medium, by the restric- 
tion on cash payments; and to report whe- 
ther any and what reasons exist for conti- 
nuing it beyond the period now fixed by 
law for its termination.’’ This motion was 
met by an amendment of the CHANCEL- 
Lor of the ExcuEQuER, limiting the in- 
quiry to the present state ofthe Bank with 
reference to the expediency of the re- 
sumption of cash payments, at the period 
fixed by law, and into other matters con- 
nected with it. After a discussion of con- 
siderable length, involving, however, no 
new views of this frequently debated ques- 
tion, a division took place, when the origi- 
nal motion was lost by a majority of 109 ; 
the numbers being 277 to 168. The 
amendment was then carried without a di- 
vision, and it was decided that the commit- 
tee should be secret, and formed by ballot. 
The following members were appointed on 
the subsequent evening to form the com- 
mittee, viz.-—Lord Castlereagh, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr Tierney, Mr 
Canning, Mr W. Pole, Mr Lamb, Mr F. 
Robinson, Mr Grenfell, Mr Abercromby, 
Mr Banks, Sir J. Mackintosh, Mr Huskis- 
son, Mr Peel, Mr lyttleton, Mr Wilson, 
Mr F. Lewis, sit J. Newport, Mr S. Wort- 
ley, Mr Ashurst, Sir J. Nichol, and Mr 
Manning. Of these, 13 voted with Mi- 
nisters on the division, and the remaining 
eight with the opposition. The following 
Peers compose the committee appointed in 
the upper House, viz.—'The Earl of Har- 
rowby, the Duke of Wellington, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, the Duke of Montrose, 
Karl Bathurst, Earl of Liverpool, Karl of 
Aberdeen, Earl of St Germains, Lord Red- 
desdale, Lord Grenville, Lord King, Earl 
of Lauderdale, and Viscount Granville. 
With regard to the crime of forging 
Bank notes, an assurance is hed out that 
it will shortly he one of more rare occur- 
renee; the Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land having availed themselves of one of 
the many ingenious plans submitted to 
them for rendering the forgery of theit 
notes a matter of some difficulty, 
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The subject of the increase of crimes 
was brought before the Commons on the 
25th, by a petition from the Common 
Council of London for a revision of the 
criminal code, (noticed in our last num- 
ber,) wluch was ordered to lie on the table. 
On the subsequent evening Lord Holland 
introduced the subject in the upper House, 
when Lord LIVERPOOL admitted that 
‘* crimes had greatly increased, and that 
an investigation into the cause was actually 
necessary but his Lordship qualitied 
this admission by imputing the cause to the 
conclusion of the war, which had thrown 


‘such a number of men loose upon the 


country. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
has announced that he does not at present 
see any thing which renders it likely he 
should have to resort either to fundings or 
raising a loan, for the service ot the present 
year. At the same time he did not think 
it expedient to pledge himself positively 
upon the subject, because it was obviously 
a more proper course, that Ministers should 
possess a discretionary power to provide for 
the public expenditure in whatever way 
particular circumstances might point out 
as the niost eligible. ; 

The education committees, the commit- 
tee on the poor laws, and that appointed 
last year to investigate abuses of public 
charities, ure to be renewed; and the 
powers of the latter considerably enlarged. 

Tue Kine’s EsTABLISHMENT.—The 
establishment at Windsor came under con- 
sideration in the House of Commons 
on Thursday the 4th instant. The sub- 
ject was introduced by a message from the 
Prince Regent, announcing, that the. 
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L.. 58,000 allowed as an income to her 
late Majesty had fallen in, and was appli- 
cable for other purposes. A grant had been 
formerly made to the King of L. 100,000 
per annum tor life ; which, with the allow- 
ance to the Queen of L. 58,000, besides 
L. 10,000 for travelling expences, in her vi- 
sits to Windsor, made altogether L. 168,000 
per anoum, on which Parliament has now 
to decide. Lord CasTLEREAGH announ- 
ced the intention of Ministers to be as fol- 
lows: In addition to the L. 58,000 revert- 
ing to the public by the death of the 
Queen, they mean to reduce his Majesty's 


annuity one-half, making the saving 


L. 108,000 ; subject, in the mean time, 
however, to a charge for annuities to her 
late Majesty’sservants of L. 25,000 a-year ; 
so that the present saving to the public 
will be L. 83,000 per annum. The 
L.. 10,000 allowed for travelling expences 
to her Majesty to be continued to the 
Duke of York. Mr T1reRNEY objected 
to the grant of L. 50,000 for the support of 
his Majesty, on the ground that such a 
sum could not possibly be used in provid- 
ing for his comforts in his present condi- 
tion, and must therefore be expended for 
other purposes. He also objected to the 
1. 10,000 for travelling expences. In the 
end, these arrangements were ordered to 
be submitted to a select committee, when 
they will be more fully discussed. 

Some inquiries were made in the House 
of Commons, on the 5th instant, respecting 
the progress -made in the equalization of 
weights and measures. It appears that a 
committee is sitting upon this subject ; but 
nothing satisfactory is known with respect 
to the state of its labours. 
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JANUARY. 

Wuitst the Duke of Montrose was at 
his seat in Scotland, a few months ago, he 
presided several times at a meeting in 
Dumbarton, having for its object the deep- 
ening the bed of the Clyde, five or six feet, 
in the neighbourhood of that place, with a 
view to reduce the level of Lochlomond in 
the same proportion and thereby increase 
the extent of land on its islands and shores. 
We understand some project of this kind 
is to be attempted early in the ensuing 
spring. 

9. Suicides.—A very general notion is 
entertained, that more suicides are commit- 
ted in England than in other countries, 
and day after day the newspapers are filled 
with communications in which this is al- 
ways assumed as an undoubted fact, The 

VOL. IV. 


late publication of Mr Kamptz of Berlin, 
founded on official returns. proves, that, in 
the towns of Prussia, the suicides are more 
numerous than they are in England. For 
instance— 


Population. 


Berlin - - 166,584 57 
Potsdam (not includ- 

ing the military) 15,426 77 
Frankfort on the Oder 12,500 4) 
Breslau - 63,020 58 
Leibnitz - 10,000 47 
Magdeb - 
6,000 39 
Dusseldorf = - 15,000 24 


We do not believe that in any one town of 
the British dominions, the capital not ex- 
a 
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cepted, the suicides amount to one-tenth of 
the rate of Reichenbach, which is no less 
than | in 62. 

12. National Monument.—At the an- 
niversary meeting of the Highland Society 
of Scotland, which took place this day, one 
of its members stated, that, ** As the pro- 
posal for obtaining a national monument 
tor the metropolis of Scotland, in comnte- 
moration of the glorious naval and mili- 
tary achievements of the late war, had ori- 
ginated in that highly respectable and use- 
ful society, and had received from it every 
degree of support consistent with the na- 
ture of the institution, it might perhaps be 
gratifying to its members to learn, that an 
object so much desired and deserved had 
not been abandoned by the country, but 
was in a fair train of being accomplished. 
That it was proposed that this intended 
memorial (to be, in point of splendour and 
magnificence, worthy of Scotland and of the 
occasion) should consist of a monumental 
church, of ornamental architecture, so de- 
signed as to bespeak its triumphal pur- 
poses, and that it should be commemora- 
tive, and serve as an hallowed place of re- 
cord of the whole naval and military a- 
chievements of the late eventful war, in 
which the heroes of Scotia so eminently 
distinguished themselves in every quarter 
of the globe.” 

1). Public Whipping.—Yesterday, 
Christopher Greig Morris, William Burt, 
and James Wilson, were publicly whipped 
through the streets of Dunfermline, pur- 
suant to a sentence of the High Court of 
Justiciary, on the 21st of November last, 
as noticed in our December Number, p. 
576. ‘That Court ordered the sentence to 
take place on the 18th of December last ; 
but an application having becn made to the 
Prince Regent to remit the public whip- 
ping, it did not take place till Monday 
ast, the application having been refused. 
Such an unusual spectacle in that part of 
the country drew together an immense 
crowd of spectators; but no disturbance 
took place. 

Forgery of Bank Notes.—On the 15th 
a number of individuals were arraigned at 
the Old Bailey Sessions, at the instance of 
the Bank of England, for the crimes of ut- 
tering or having in possession forged notes 
of the bank. The trials terminated yester- 
day, when three of the criminals were sen- 
tenced to death, and several others to 
transportation. Of those capitally-convict- 
ed, one named Thomas Dent or Dennison, 
only 15 years of age, was strongly recom. 
mepded to mercy. On the conclusion of 
the trials, the foreman of the London jury 
delivered into court the following paper 

signed by all the individuals composing the 
jury——“* Address of the London Jury. 
We, the London Jury, being on the eve of 
terminating Our most painful duties, most 
sespectully wish to represent to your Lord- 


ships, that the verdicts which we have 
given, on the evidénce which has been 
submitted to us, will, when reported to lis 
Majesty’s Privy Council, be considered as 
only the decision of fallible men. ‘That we 
are convinced that all sanguinary punish- 
ments have not only a tendency to destroy 
those principles of humanity which it is 
our duty to cultivate, but that their fre- 
quent occurrence renders the heart callous ; 
one instance of which has been brought 
before us, of a youth having picked a gen- 
tleman’s pocket while the dreadful sentence 
of the law was recently carrying into effect 
on four unfortunate persons. We disdain 
all visionary ideas and principles. ¢ We live 
to improve, or we live in vain.’ With these 
feelings and sentiments, we most earnestly 
request, that when these cases are reported, 
you will urge this divine injunction, ‘ 1 
will have mercy and not sacrifice.’ ”’ 

The Secession in Scotland.—Measures 
are at present in progress, with every pro- 
spect of being brought to a successful ter- 
mination, for effecting a junction between 
the two great bodies of Seceders from the 
national church, known by the designation 
of Burghers and Antiburghers. 

25.—High Court of Justiciary.—This 
day, James Wilkie, flesher in Lasswade, 
was sentenced to 14 years transportation, 
for stealing sheep, from a field on the estate 
of Lord Viscount Melville, the property of 
John Plummer and Sons, fleshers in Dal- 
keith. 

The Lord Advocate, afterwards, in re- 
ference to the desire expressed by their 
Lordships to be informed of the result of 
the inquiry which he had directed to be 
made, concerning the occurrences at the 
execution of Robert Johnston, on the 30th 
of December last, represented that a precog- 
nition, containing a full detail of the circum- 
stances which had then occurred, and of 
the precautions previously adopted by the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh for duly carry- 
ing the sentence of the law into eftect, had 
been taken before the Sheriff-depute of the 
county of Edinburgh, and laid before him 
—that while, in point of fact, the result of 
the investigation as to} discovering the per- 
sons principally concerned in the riot and 
uttempt to carry off the body of the crimi- 
nal which had then been made, was un- 
successful, notwithstanding every exertion 
on the part of the Sheriff-depute, he was 
himself able, after giving the matter the 
most deliberate consideration, to form an 
opinion that there were no grounds for any 
proceeding, at his instance, against the 
Magistrates of Edinbiirgh—that, in other 
respects, he was confident such measures 
would be taken as the circumstances of the 
case required, by those on whom that duty 
was Incumbent—and that he had lodged a 
copy of the whole precognition in the hands 
of the Clerk of the Court, for the informa- 
tion and satisfaction of their’ Lordships. 
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The Court were of opinion that they were 
not called upon to avail themselves of the 
opportunity offered of looking into the pre- 
cognition taken by the Public Prosecutor, 
and therefore ordered the Clerk of Court 
to return to the Lord Advocate the said 
precognition, sealed up as it was when 
lodged with them.—Lord Hermand suggest- 
ed that the morning would be a more pro- 
per time for execution than the hour of 
three; upon which the Lord Justice Clerk 
observed, that if the Magistrates made any 
application on this head, the Court would 
certainly take the same into consideration. 

30. Burgh Revenucs.—The Magistrates 
of Glasgow and Paisley have recently pub- 
lished statements of the receipt and expen- 
diture of their respective corporations, for 
the year ending Deecember 1817, which 
appear to have given great satisfaction to 
the inhabitants of these burghs; and this 
example, the first of the kind in Scotland, 
will likely be followed by the Magistrates 
of other burghs, who wish to secure the 
confidence of their fellow citizens. Accord- 
ing to these statements, the revenues of 
Glasgow amounted, for that year, to 
L. 15,111, 18s. 5d.—the expenditure to 
L. 14,818, 18s. 5d. leaving a surplus 
of income‘ of L. 293. . The income of 
Paisley was L.3010, 15s. 74d.—the ex- 
penditure L. 2667, 10s. Gd. leaving a sur- 
plus of L. 143, 5s. 13d. The present po- 
pulation of the burgh and suburbs of Pais- 
ley is 40,000. 

FEeDRUARY. 

Melancholy Shipwrecks.—Several heavy 
gales, which prevailed during last month, 
proved very destructive to shipping, both 
on the east and west coasts of Britain. On 
the 22d a tine new ship, the Trelawny of 
450 tons burden, from Glasgow for Ja- 
maica, was wrecked on the Ayrshire 
coast, near Irvine, and 15 of the crew, be- 
sides four sailors of Saltcoats, three of them 
shipmasters, who generously ventured 
through a heavy sea to their -assistance, 
were drowned.—On the 25th tlie Leith and 
Aberdeen smack, Marchioness of Huntly, 
went ashore at Elie, in Fife, and three pas- 
sengers were washed overboard. In the 
course of the same week, two other vessels, 
belonging to Aberdeen, were lost near that 
port, and five of those on board perished. 
Numerous other cases of shipwreck took 
place during the month, attended by a very 
great loss of valuable lives. 

6. Aberdeen Election.—This day, the 
Second Division of the Court of Session 
took into conisderation a complaint at the 
instance of John Elphinston and William 
Mortimer; and also a complaint at the 
instance of George Gray, burgesses of 
guild of Aberdeen, complaining of irregu- 
larities alleged to have been committed in 
the course of the proceedings at the elec- 
tion of Magistrates and Councillors, which 
took place at Michaelmas last, under the 
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Privy Council’s warrant, when a majority 
of their Lordships delivered their opinions 
that the proceedings under the warrant had, 
with reference to the set of the burgh, been 
properly carried through, and that no legal 
grounds were stated in either of the com- 
plaints for the voiding the election which 
took place. Lord Robertson alone was of 
opinion that the election, as not having 
taken place in terms of the warrant, was 
null and void. An interlocutor was then 
pronounced, dismissing both complaints, 
and finding the complainers liable in full 
costs of suit, in terms ofthe statute. 

& High Court of Justiciary.—On the 
Ist instant, Frances M‘Cay, a_ genteel 
looking young woman, was found guilty 
of having in her possession forged notes of 
the Bank of England, knowing them to be 
so, and sentenced by the Court to 14 years 
transportation. 

This day James Martin, for various acts 
of theft, was, after a severe admonition, 
sentenced to transportation for life. This 
was a most aggravated case. The pannel at 
last spring circuit at Jedburgh was to have 
been tried capitally, but having petitioned 
the Court, he was banished from Scotland ; 
but instead of going into banishment, he 
had continued in the border counties, com- 
mitting his usual depredations.—He is a 
stout good looking young man, and was 
very well dressed. 

Gas Light.—On Saturday night, the 
whole of North Bridge Street, Edinbugrh, 
from the High Street to the Register Office, 
was brilliantly lighted with gas. The lights 
used are large batwings, introduced into 
spacious and elegant lanterns, elevated a 
foot or two above the Jevel of the common 
lamps. The length of the street is nearly 
a quarter of a mile ; and ten of these lan- 
terns on each side light it far more eftective- 
ly than about 50 oil lamps, which have 
been now removed. The body of light, in- 
deed, emitted from the new lanterns con- 
siderably exceeded expectation, and show- 
ed evidently the advantages which would 
result from their general adoption. 


Crimes.—An Account of the Number of 
Prisoners Tried, and the Offences they 
were Convicted of, at the Old Bailey 
Sessions, in the year 1818. 


Murder - - 3) 
Burglary - . 25 
House Breaking , - - 7 
Highway Robbery - 25 é 
Stealing in a Dwelling-house 68} & 
Stealing privately in a Shop 16 & 
Stealing on the River Thames 2 LS 
Horse Stealing - 
Sheep Stealing 9) = 
Cutting down Trees - 1 
Returning from Transportation I 
Forgery - - 2 
Uttering Forged Bank Notes 25, 
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Of these there were 
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Having possession of ditto without ere to Bethlehem Hoo . 
lawful excuse - - 9 pi - . 
Receiving Stolen Goods - 10 Removed by Habeas Corpus 
Manslaughter - - 6 to County Jails, for Trial 
Embezzlement - - 2 at the Assizes - - 23 
Fraud 6 Removed to the House of Cor- 

Grand Larceny - 1093 rection for the City of Lon- 
Misdemeanours 6 don, for for 
ittering Co it Coi 13 certain periods 
Removed to tlie House of Cor- 

1430 rection tor the County of 


Middlesex for the like pur- 


Between the age of ten and 33 Removed to ditto, having re- 
B re fo en ceived bi s Majesty's pardon, 
195 on condition of being impri- 
and elgnteen soned therein for certain 

Between the age of eighteen periods € “ 10 
and twenty-one : 301 Removed to the Ship Maria, 

at Deptford, destined to. 

Total G24 carry out Female Convicts 

years of age * = to New South Wales - 36 


An Account of the Number of Prisoners 


Discharged, having had his 


in Custody, in his Majesty’s Jail of Majesty’s tree pardon 23 
Newgate, in the Year 1818, and how Discharged, being acquitted at i 
they have been disposed of. the Old Bailey Sessions 486 


In custody on the Ist January 


Discharged by Proclamation ; 
Bills of Indictment not 


1818 - - 428 having been found against 
Committed from that period to them - - 251 

3ist Dec. 1818 * - 2326 Discharged for want of Pro- 

2754 secution ° - 53 

Of which there have been ex- Discharged, having under- 

ecuted - - 20 gone their sentence of Im- 
Died - - - prisonment - 108 
Removed to the Hulks at Discharged upon Bail, and 

Sheerness, preparatory to other causes - 46 

Transportation 647 2370 
Ditto to Portsmouth 50 —- 
Ditto to Gosport - 100 Remained in custody Ist 
Ditto to Woolwich - 78 Jan. 1819, Males 277 38-4 
Removed to the Penitentiary, Females 107 

Milbank - 33 — 
Removed to the Refuge for 2754 

the Destitute - 29 W. R. H. BROWN, Keeper. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the 58th year of the Reign of Geo. III. or in the Sixth Session of the Fift! 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. - 


Cap. LI. An Act to amend certain Acts 
passed in the 4th year of King Edward the 
Fourth, first and tenth -years of Queen 
Anne, first and twelfth years of King George 
the First, and thirteenth, twenty-second, 
and twenty-ninth years of King George the 
Second, and thirteenth and fifty-seventh 
years of King George the Third, prohibit- 
ing the payment of the wages of workmen 
% certain trades otherwise than in the law- 


Nearl 
BB carly 2000 of these were Middle sex prison 
4 


~ Coin or Money in this Realm.—May 

LII. An Act to continue until the 20th 
day of June 1820, An Act of the 52d year 
of his present Majesty, for the more effectual 
preservation of the Peace, by enforcing the 
duties of Watching and Warding.— May 30. 

LIII. An Act for enabling his Majesty 
to make further provision for his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent, and to settle 
an annuity on the Princess of LeiningeD, 
in case she shall survive his said Roy# 
Highness.—May 30. 
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LIV. An Act to grant certain Rates, 
Duties, and Taxes in Ireland, in respect of 
Fire Hearths, Windows, Male Servants, 
Horses, Carriages, and Dogs, in lieu of 
former rates, duties, and taxes thereon, and 
to provide fer the payment thereof to the 
Collectors of Excise, and for the more ef- 
fectual accounting for the same.—June I. 

LV. An Act to continue until the 5th 
day of July 1819, Two Acts of the 54th 
year of his present Majesty, for repealing 
the duties of customs on Madder imported 
into Great Britain, and for granting other 
duties in lieu theredf.—June 1. / 

LVI. An Act to make perpetual an Act 
of the 46th year of his Majesty, for grant- 
ing an additional bounty on the Exporta- 
tion of the Silk Manufactures of Great 
Britain.—June 1. 

LVI. An Act to amend an Act of the 
55th year of his present Majesty, for grant- 
ing Duties of Excise in Ireland upon cer- 
tain Licences, and for securing the pay- 
ment of such duties, and the regulating the 
issuing of such licences.—June 1. 

LVIII. An Act to defray the charge of 
the Pay, Clothing, and contingent expences 
of the disembodied Militia of Great Bri- 
tain, and for granting allowances in certain 
cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, 
Quarter-Masters, Surgeons, Surgeons’ 
Mates, and Serjeant- Majors of Militia, un- 
til the 25th day of March 1819.—June 1. 

LIX. An Act for defraying until the 
25th day of June 1819, the charge of the 
Pay and Clothing of the Militia of Ire- 
land, and for making allowances in certain 
cases to Subaltern Officers of the said Mi- 
litia during peace.—June 1. 

LX. An Act to continue, until -three 
months after the ceasing of any restriction 
imposed on the Bank of England from is- 
suing cash payments; the several acts for 
confirming and continuing the restrictions 
on payments in cash by the Bank of Ire- 
land.—June 1. 

LXI. An Act for the better accommoda- 
tion of his Majesty’s packets within the 
Harbour on the North side of the hill of 


Howth, and for the better regulation of the 
shipping therein.—June 1. 

I.X1f. An Act to continue until the Ist 
day of August 1819, two Acts of his pre- 
sent Majesty, allowing the bringing of 
Coals, Culm, and Cinders to London and 
Westminster.—June 1. 

LXIII. An Act to revive and continue 
until the 25th day of March 1819, an Act 
made in the 49th year of his present Ma- 
jesty, to permit the importation of ‘Tobac- 
co from any place whacever.—June 3. 

LXIV. An Act to make farther regu- 
lations respecting the payment of Navy 
Prize Money, and to authorize the Gover- 
nors of Greenwich Hospital to pay over 
certain shares of Prize Money due to 
Russian seamen to his Excellency the Rus- 
sian Ambassador.—June 3. 

LXV. An Act for repealing the duties 
of Excise on Verjuice and Vinegar, and 
granting other duties in lieu thereof, and 
for more effectually securing the duties of 
Excise on Vinegar or Acetous Acid.— 
June 3. 

LXVI. An Act to empewer any three 
or more of the Commissioners for the re- 
duction of the National Debt to exercise 
all the powers and authorities given to the 
said Commissioners by any Act or Acts of 
Parliament.-—June 3. 

LXVtI. An Act to provide for the 
more deliberate investigation of present- 
ments to be made by Grand Juries for 
Roads and Public Works in Ireland, and 
for accounting for money raised by such 
presentments.—June 3. 

LXVIII. An Act to repeal so much of 
an Act passed in Ireland, in the 9th year 
of the reign of Queen Anne, intituled an 
Act for taking away the benefit of Clergy 
in certain cases, and for taking away the 
book in all cases, and for repealing part of 
the statute for transporting Felons, as takes 
away the benefit of Clergy from persons 
stealing privily from the person of another, 
and more effectually to prevent the crime 
of Larceny from the person.—June 3. 


PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


JEREMIAH SPENCER, of Great James- 
street, Bedford-row, Middlesex, for certain de- 
scriptions of fire-grates; by whieh improvement 
the combustion of smoke is more easily effected. 
December 5, 1818. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM SEYFERT, of St 
John-street, Clerkenwell, Middlesex, watch-mak- 
er, for an improvement on certain descriptions of 
watches and clocks. December 5. 

MARK ISAMBAUD BRUNEL, of Chelsea, 
Middlesex. civil engineer, for a new ies of tin 
foil, capable of being crystallized in large varied 
and beautiful crystallization. December 5. 

JOHN ‘WHITING, of Ipswich, Suffolk, build- 
er, for a window-shutter. ~ ber5. — 

HENRY PERSHOUSE, of Birmingham, 


i 


Warwickshire, factor, for a method of stamping 
1s for seals. December 10. 

JAMES BARRON, of Wells-street, Middle- 
sex, brass-founder, for an improvement in the 
making of knobs, generally used on drawers, doors, 
and cabinet-furniture, and known by the name of 
drawer and mortice furniture knobs, or handles 
December 10. 

DENNIS JOHNSON, of 75, Long Acre, St 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, watch-maker, for 
a machine for the purpose of diminishing the la- 
bour and fatigue of persons in walking, and ena- 
bling them at the same time to use greater speed ; 
which said machine he intends ealling the Pedes- 
trian Curricle. Communicated to him by 4 per- 
sou residing abroad, December 22. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


Jan. 30, 1819.—The honour of knighthood 
eoaterred on W. W. Doveton, Esq. late Licut.- 
Col, of the St Helena volunteers. 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Jan. 15, 1819.—Rev. J. Ward, D.D. to the 
Rectory of Birlingham, St Peter, Norfolk. . 

Rev. J. Hoole, to the Curacies of Taynton, St 
Peter's, and Taynton, All Saints, Lincolnshire. 

23. Rev. Christ. Wordsworth, D.D, Rector of 
Lambeth, is appointed Chaplain to the House of 
Commons, 

The Rev. Robert Alexander is nominated to 
the Archdeaconry of Down, vice Anderson. 

Rev. Robert "M. Miller, M.A. and domestic 
‘haplain to Lord Beresford, to the Vicarage of 
Dedham, Essex, 

Rev. J. Wightman, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
St Alkmand, Shrewsbury. 

Rev. H. Poynder, M.A. of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, to the Rectory of Horne, Surrey. 

Rev. J, Bullock, Rector of Radwinter, Kssex, 
to the Rectory of Faulkbourn. 

Rev. Robert Bathurst Plumptre, M.A. to the 
Rectory of North Goates, Lincolnshire. 

50. Rev. J. Commeline, M.A, to the Vicarage 
of Norton, St Phillip’s, with the Chapelry of 
ttinton, 

Rev. J. Cubitt, to the Rectory of Hunderclay, 
Suffolk. 

Rev. Wm. Piguenit Wait, to the Livings of 
Chewsteke and Norton-Walreward, Somerset. 

Feb. 1.—Mr Allan of Errol has presented Mr 
James Grierson, preacher, to the echureh and pa- 
rish of Errol, vacant by the death of the Rev. Da- 
vid Dow. 


‘The Associate congregation of Hamilton gave 
an unanimous call to the Rev, Alexander Waugh 
to be the 1 pastor. 


’. The Associate Presbytery of Edinburgh met 
the Old Church of North Leith, and ordained 
Mr James Harper, preacher of the gospel, mini- 
ster of the Associate congregation of North Leith. 

1. The Rev. John Maclauchlan, minister of 
Iva, was admitted minister of the church and 
parish of Wemyss, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
George Gib. 

James Johnston, Fsq. of Alva, has presented 
Sndrew Bullock, A.M. to the church and parish 
of Alva, vacant by the transtation of Mr Mace- 
lauchlan to the parish of Wemyss. 


MILITARY. 
Major Hugonin, 4 Dr. tebe Lieut.-Col, Jan.21,1819 


———Belli, 16 Dr. do do 
———Futchins, 3 Dr. do do 
-——Mitchell, Rifle Brigade do do 
———Wemyss, 50 do do 
2 Dr. Gds. do do 
Thomas, 27 F. do do 
—— Peebles, F. do do 
ameron, 5 F. do do 
Rowan, 52 F. do do 
‘agmpbell, 45 F. do do 
Walsh, 91 F. do do 
18 Dr. do do 
——=—Shaw, h. p 45 F. do do 
C, Fitzroy, Gr. Gds. do do 
——=Lord A, Hill, 2 Dr. do do 
———Browne, h. p. 25 F. do do 
———Fitz-Clarence, h. p. 24 Dr. do do 
Capt. Wilkie, 92 F. to be Major do 
——Lane, R. Art. do do 
Wood, 4 do uo 
Shaw, 4 F. do do 
——RBaynes, R. Art. do do 
Pidgeon, 71 F. do do 
Macpherson, 42 F. do do 
——Gray, Rifle Brigade do do 
Nickle, 88 F. do do 
Sandilands, Coldst. Gds. do do 

- Knight, 35 F. do do 
Barton, 12 Dr. do do 
——Shedden, 52 F. do do 
—Townsend, 14 Dr. do do 
—— Dundas, R. Art. do do 
—— Weyland, 16 Dr. ae de 


Capt. Stewart, h. p. 96 F. to be Major, Jan.21,1819 
Wedderburn, Coldst. Gds. do do 


—PBadecock, 14 Dr. do do 
Mackay, 68 F. do do 
———Hamerton, 7 F. do do 
———Tomkinson, 16 Dr. do 
Napier, R. Art. do do 
———Webber, ditto do do 
——Wells, R. Eng. do do 
———— Mackworth, 13 Dr. do do 
——Thomson, R. Eng. do do 
Lord Hotham, Cold. Gds. do do 
Moore, Gren. Gds. do do 
Freeth, R. Staff Corps do do 

Hon. F. Russell, 52 F. do * do 
—--——Hon,. C. Gore, 85 F. do do 
——Cameron, 21 F. do do 
Orde, h. p. R. Art. do do 
———Brereton, R. Art. do do 
Stewart, h, p. Rifle Brig. do do 


2L. G. Lieut. C. Barton to be Capt. by purch: 
vice Moreton, ret. 26th Dee. 1818. 
Cornetand Sub-Lieut, Collins, to be Lieut. 
by pureh. do. 
C, Phillips, Gent. to be Cornet afid Sub- 
Lieut. by pureh. do. 
Lieut. Fraser to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Brittain 7th Jan. 1819. 
Gent. Cadet Sir Fra. Vineent, Bt. from 
Mil. Coll. to be Cornet by purch., vice 
Ellis, 20 Dr. I7th Hee. 1818. 
ll Brevet Major Blanckley, from 25 F. to be 
Capt. vice Bowers 50th do. 
Capt. Crawford, from h. p. to be Capt. 
vice Duberly, cancelled 17th do. 
Cornet Mallony to~ be Lieut. by pureh. 
vice Hoskins, 97 F. 6th Jan. 1819. 
A. W. Bishop to be Cornet by purch, vice 
Clarke, prom 17th Dec. ISIS, 
C, S. Malet to be Cornet, vice Mallory 

6th Jan, 1519, 
13 Lieut. A. T. Macican to be Capt, by 

purch. vice Lt.-Col. Lawrence, ret. 
23d Dee. 1815. 
Cornet Pott to be Lieut. by purch. viec 
Maelean do. 
C, Fancourt to be Cornet, vice Brown do. 

N, Nash to be Cornet, vice Cockburn 
21th. do. 
Gent. Cadet W. Elton, from Mil. Coll, to 
be Cornet, vice Pott 5ist do. 


8 Dr. 


i4 M. Milligan to be Cornet by pureh. vice 
Petrie 17th do. 
16 Lieut, Cureton, from 20 Dr. to be Adj. 
and Lieut. vice Barra 7th Jan. 1819. 
18 B. Walrond to be Cornet by purch, vice 
Hunter 17th Dee. 1818. 
20 Cornet C, A. F. Ellis, from 9 Dr. to be 


Lieut. by purch. vice Atkinson do. 
S. Cook to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Douglas, prom. 14th Jan. 1819. 
Ensign M‘*Don. Mathews to be Lieut. vice 
Richardson, dead 7th do. 
Wm. Bellingham to be Ensign do. 
9 S. Bonham to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Scott 17th Dec. 1818. 
12 Major Vernor, from 7 Dr. to be Lt. Col. 
by purch. vice Carnie, ret, 24th do. 
ly Gent. Cadet J. Robinson, from Mil, Coll. 
to be Ensign, vice Moffatt, cash. do. 
20 Major South to be Lieut.-Col. by purch. 
vice Steevens, ret. do. 
Capt. Hogg to be Major by purch. _—_ do. 
Lieut, Rotton to be Capt. by purch. do. 
Ensign South to be Lieut. by purch. do. 
M. Dalrymple to be Ensign by purch, do- 
21 Capt. D. M‘Gregor, from 95 #, vice Wal- 
ler, h. p. do. 
Lieut. Cresser, from h. p. 7, F. to be Pay- 

inaster, vice Mackay, ret. 
lith Jan, 1519. 
52 Capt. Dillon to be Major by purch. vice 
Calvert, prom. 72 F. do. 
Lieut. Belcher to be Capt. by purelt. 


do. 
Ensign Birtwistle to 


be Lieut. by purch. 


do. 

J. Palk to be Ensigh urch. do. 

35, Capt. M‘Intyre to be Major, vice Col- 
ough, dead 7th do. 
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S53 F. Lieut. Baraillier to be Capt. 7thJan.1$19. 
Ensign Summers to be Lieut. by purch. 


do. 

Wm. Kelly to be Ensign by pureh, do. 

41 E. Warren to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Buttertield 26th Nov. 1818. 


42 Alex. Aiiken to be Paym. vice Home, ret. 
25th Dee. 

Serj.-Major Ring to be Quar. Master, vice 
M‘Intosh, ret, list do 

46 Ensign Mahon to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice M‘Pherson, dead 24th do. 

Gent. Cadet Campbell, from Mil. Coll, to 


be Ensign, vice Mahon do. 
50 Lieut. Johnston, from 58 F. to be Lieut. 
vice Jones, h, p. 25th do. 
55 Assist.-Surg. Dr Mouat, from 24 Dr. to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Pollock, h. p. do. 
60 Lieut. Van Batenburg to be Capt. by 
purch. vice Jordan, ret. 24th Dee. 
62 W. Balfour to be Ensign by pureh. vice 
Sayer, ret. Sist do. 


71 Quar. Mast. Coulson, from h. p, to be 
(Juar. Mast. vice Ross, ret. on full pay 

25th do. 

78 Lieut. Cameron to be Capt. by purch. vice 

Forbes, ret. Sist do. 

a Capt. Montague to be Major by purch, 

vice Fitzgerald, ret. 16th do. 

Surg. Kell, from 96 F. to be Surg. vice 

Fianagan, h, p. 96 F. ljth do, 

8S E. Kirwan to be Ensign by purch. vice 

Campbell do. 

Lieut. Soutar to be Adjutant, vice Mit- 

chell, res. Adjutant only 7th Jan. 1819. 

$0 2d Lieut. Peele, from Rifle Brig. to be 

Lieut. by purch. vice Myddleton 
Olst Dec. 1818. 


92 Lieut. Macdonald to be Capt. by purch, 
vice Maxwell, ret. do. 

Ensign Macdonald to be Lieut. by purch. 

do, 

J. Mackintosh to be Ensign by purch. 

do. 

97 Lieut. T. Hoskins, from 11 Dr. to be 


Capt. by purch. vice Hare, ret. 24th do. 
Rifle Brig. 24 Lieut. Brownrigg to be lst Lieut. by 
purch. vice Stewart 25th do. 
1W.1. R. Bt. Lt. Col. Torrens to be Lt. Col. by 
pureh, vice Clifton, ret. 24th do. 
Bt. Major Vyse, from 2 Life G. to be 
Major by purch. vice Torrens 
lith Jan. 1819. 
Capt. Mills, from R. York R. to be 
Capt, vice M‘ Donald, h. p. 
i7th Dee. 1818. 
Gent, Cadet. C. Maclean, from Mil 
Coll, to be Ensign, vice Field, cash. 
Sist do. 
Capt. M‘Intyre, from 5 W. I. R. to be 
Capt. vice Cradock, h. p. 
7th Jan. 1819. 
Staff, Major H, B. Harris, h. p. 86 F. to be 
D. A. Gen. in Nova Scotia, with rank 
of Lt, Col. vice Duke, dead 
17th Dec. 1818, 
Garrison, Lieut. P. Stewart, late Adj. of York 
Hospital, to be Town Major of Bel- 
fast, vice Fox, dead 24th do. 
Com. Dep, Acting Dep. Com. Gen, W. Booth, to 
be Dep. Com. Gen. 18th do. 
Med. Dep. Hosp. Assist..R. Russell, from h. p. to 
be Hosp. Assist. 25th do. 
R. Leslie,do. do. do. 
J. Steele, do. do. do, 
C. Ward, do, do. do, 
J. Crawford, do. do. do, 


ts 


Exchanges. 


Brevet Major Blanckley, from 23 F, with Capt. 
owers, 13 Dr. 
Capt. Meares,*from 2 Life Gds. rec. diff. with 
Capt. Vise. Barnard, 60 F. 
—— Gladwin, from 19 Dr. with Capt. Doherty, 


15 Dr. 

—— Pinckney, from h. p. 99 F. with Capt. Ha- 
milton, 5 F. 

— a from h. p. 79 F. with Capt. Dar- 
rah, 21 

—— Hay, from 43 F. rec. diff. with’Capt. Le 
Blanc, Rifle Brig. 
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Capt. Gascoyne, from h. p.5 Gar. Bn. with Capt. 
Campbell, 54 F. 

from 7 F. with Capt. Major, 15 

r. 

—— M‘Intyre. from 71 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Myddleton, h, p. 56 F. 

from with Capt. Fitz-Gerald 
p. SS FP, 

Lieut. Lang, froin h. p. 56 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Lawrence, 135 Dr. 

—— Mackay, from 21 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Ibbotson, h. p. 105 F. 

from 55 F. with Lieut. Craigic, 30 


— O'Halloran, from 50 F. ree. diff. with Licut. 
Ramus, h. p. 22 F. 
—— Shadwell, from 55 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Rainforth, p. 
— Ellis, from 20 Dr. with Lieut. Norris, 9 Dr. 
— Collins, from 4 F. ree. diff with Lieut. 
Gregg, h. p. 6 W. 
— Bushell, ditto, rec. diff. with Lieut. Irving, 
hep. d. W. 
—— Sabine, from 21 F. ree, diff. with Licut. 
Hammil, R. African Corps. 
—— ene from 11 Dr. with Lieut, Allingham, 6 
dy. 
— O'Brien, 89 F. with Lieut. Kelly, 87 F. 
—— Lloyd, from 88 F. rec. diif, with Licut. Sou- 
tar, h. p. 71 F. 
—— Polhill from | Life Gds. with Lieut. Bullock, 
h. p. 25 Dr. 
—— Mallory, from Il Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
L. M. Cooper, h, p. 20 Dr. 
— Hannam, from 7 F. ree. dif. with Lieut. 
Graves, h. p. 
— Reynett, from 45 F. ree. did. with Lieut. 
Schonfeldt, 75 F. 
Cornet Bonnor, ‘from 3 Dr. Gds. with Ensign and 
Lieut. Abercromby. 3 F. G. 
Trollope, from 2 Dr. ree. diff. with Cornet 
Clarke, h. p. 4, Dr. Gas. 
Ensign Tudor, from 9 F. with Ensign Mahon, 50 


Clandinen, from h. p, 50 F. with Ensign 
Clarke, 45 F. 
—— Holland, from 4 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Warre, h. p. 85 F. 
Gordon, from 65 F. with Ensign Stewart, 
92 F’. 
—— Young, from 85 F. ree. diff. with 2d Lieut. 
Driberg, h. p. 5 Ceylon Regt. 
Stewart, from 92 F. with Ensign Gordon, 
65 F. 
Quar. Mast. Hall, 11 Dr. with Quar, Mast. Hen- 
derson, h. p. 6 W. I. R. 
Assist- Surg. Dr Ducat, from h. p. Meuron’s R, 
with Ass. Sur, Napier, Sup. Ass. Surg. 
in East Indies. 
Lukin, from 55 F. with Sur. Dr Mae 
donnell, h. p. 50 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lt.-Col. Lawrence, 13 Dr. 
Carnie, 12 F. 
Steevens, 20 F, 
—— Jordan, 60 F. 
onus Clifton, 1 W. I. R. 
Major Fitzgerald, 82 F. 
Maxwell, 92 F. 
Capt. Moreton, 2 Life Gds. 
Forbes, 78 F. 

Hare, 97 F. 


Deathe. 


Major-Gen. Wilson, late 4 Ceylon R. 
18th Jan. 1819. 
Colonel Earl of Poulett, 1 Somerset Mil, 


lith Jan, 1819. 

Major Colclough, 35 F. 

Capt, Carter, $ Dr. 14th June 1818. 
Jones, 19 F. 
Langton, do, 
Parker, 53 F. 15th Feb. 1818, 

Russell do. 6th June. 

Gray, 1 Ceylon Regt. 

Stratton, Royal Art, 22d Oct. 1818. 

Wynecken, Foreign h, p, late Germ. Leg. 


18th deo. 
Lieut. Richardson, 4 F.* 


27th Dee. 1518. 
D. Campbell, 19 F. Oth Jan. 1819, 
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Licut. D. Macdonald, h. p. 50 F. 8th Feb, 1818. 
Tavlor, 55 F. 2°d May. 
J. Mackay, do. 17th June. 
Hobnes, 59 F. 22d July. 
Nason, 60 F. 27th Dec. 
Crutwell, 85 F. 
Munden, 84 F. 
Morgan, 1 W. L. R. 
Studdy, R. W. In. Ra. 


Ist April 1818. 
22d Oct. 
25th Sept. 


[Feb. 


Ist July 1818. 


sign Baldwin, 17th F. 
Ensign Balc f 15th June. 


Bulkeley, 34 F. 
Ingleby, 535 F. : 4th do. 
Quartermaster Fortesquieu, 21 Dr. Vth Jane. 
Med. Depart.—Staff-Surg. Van Malsen. 
Assist.-Surg. Hooper, 19 F. 
Hosp.-Assist. Pickell 8th Nov. 
Chaplain Rev. R. B. Verchild, at St Kitt’s, 
ljth Oct. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tur commencement of the present year has very much resembled that of 1817. The 
weather throughout the whole of January has been variable, and sometimes stormy. 
The changes from frost to thaw were frequent and rapid, and sometimes accompanied 


with violent winds from the west and south-west. 
has been hitherto rather open than otherwise. 


scarcely one degree since December, and is 


On the whole, however, the season 
The mean temperature has declined 
nearly one degree higher than that of Ja- 


nuary last year. A very unusual fluctuation took place in the barometer on the 16th. 


On the morning of that day it stood at 29.8, 
to 2&7, being one inch and one-tenth in 24 


the weather, /ere at least, to account for such a sudden depression. 


and by the morning of the 17th it had sunk 
hours. There was nothing in the state of 
The mean range of 


the mercury for the month is almost precisely the same as that of the corresponding 


month of last year. 
refer our readers to the second article in our 


For an explanation of the additions to the following abstract, we 


January Number. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet. 


January 1819. 


Means. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, ° e 42.5 
temperature, 10 A.M. 38.2 
of daily extremes, . 57.9 
37.5 
Gaily observations, 33.7 
Whole range of Thermometer, ° 286.0 
Mean daily ditto, . . . 9.2 
Of spring water, .« 41.1 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 44) . 2%422 
LOOP. M. (temp. of mer. 44) . 29.590 
both, (temp. of mer. 44) 29.406 
Whole range of Barometer, ‘ . 12.0358 
Mean ditto during the day, 191 
° -197 
24 hours, -388 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Rainin Inches, . 5.572 


Evaporation in ditto, . 
Mean daily evaporation, 


Leslie, Mean 10 A, M. 6.8 


Anderson, Point of Dep. 10 A. M. ° 33.8 
Hum, 10 A. M. 

DOCH, ‘ 86.6 
-oveeGits. mois, in 100 cub. in. air, 10 A. M, 146 
LOPLM. 


Pair days 155 rainy days 18; wind, west of meridian, 25; east of meridian, 6 


Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Maximum, day, 52.0 
Minimum, 5ist, 21.0 
Lowest maximum, 5lst, 35.0 
Highest minimum, 45.0 
Highest 10 A. M. 465 
Lowest ditto, 19th, 50.0 
Highest 10 P. M. ° 4th, o 48.0 
Lowest ditto, 5lst, 26.0 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 14th, . 17.0 
Least ditto, . 4th, 4.0 
| BAROMETER. Inches. 
Highest 10 A. M. Ist, 30.360 
Lowest ditto, . 9th, 28.860 
Highest 10 P. M. Ist, 50.524 
Lowest ditto, . 25th, 28.690 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 16th, 1.100 
Least ditto, 30th, .050 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Leslie, Highest 10 A. M. 9th, . 14.0 
ditto, 29th, 0.0 
Highest 10P.M 19th, ~. 17.0 


LOWESt ditto, 25th, 0.0 
Anderson, P. of Dep. Highest 10 A. N. 5th, 44.6 
West ditto,  Sist, 22.4 
ces 10 P, M. 4th, 42.6 
sosseeereeeeeet, Hu. Greatest 10 A.M. 29th, 100.0 
ses Gitta; 235d, 72.6 
10 P.M, 25th, 100.0 
ditto, 12th, 74.0 
Mis. 100 cu. in. Greatest 10 A.M. 5th, .204 


ditto,  Slst, .097 
4th, .19! 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill, 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the morn andeight 
o'clock inthe evening. The observations in the first column are made on the Register Therein 


1819. | Ther.) 3aro. wind} Remarks. |} 1819. | Ther. Baro. Ther, Wind.| Remarks. 
M. 39) Frost, fair M. 54/28.655)M. |Showers and 
Jan. i{ E. 41 § [brisk [Frost Jan.17{ E. 41 mod lsunsh. 
of |M. 51] .105]M. 44) |S. W. Mild, fair, 32} .957/M. 41° IN. WJPair, dull 
“JE. “9.976 E. isunsh. IS 29.585/E. ST) |brisk feold 
35] .8401M, S. ‘ M. 26} .450)/M. 54) /Cble. 
3} mod Fair, dull 194 7} mod. rost, dull 
M. 53150.209]M. M. 26] 40 1Cble — 
4} ‘2001, 43 |v high|Fair, sunsh. 204 107) mod frosty 
4°)29.747)M. 416) Mild, rain or | Dull, snow, 
42) }high forenoon 214 E. 29, 35 [frost 
M So} 45 Mild, fair, oo |M. 28)28.789)M. 55 W./Frost, snow, 
VE. sunshine E. S56) thigh [rain even. 
(iM. .287]M. S. M. 352) .922]M. 38 W.JSuns. morn. 
‘ule. 42 $fmod "|Mild, shwry 234 36} high |dull aft. 
a f|M. Sif .555)M. 42Y [Keen frost, og |M- 29} .269)M. 35) }Cold, rain, 
(jE. 54) sunhine { E. fand sleet 
gf |M. 1S. W.!Frost morn. oi §|M. 32] .871)M. S. W.Heavy rain, 
UE. 425 thigh jshwrs, day STIHE. thigh [sleet even. 
UE. [28.668]. 45 “Or le, 29,1 38 f|brisk |sleet, even. 
114 45). W./Stormy, ot 51} E. Dull, rain, 
UE. 29.129/E. 410 |v highfrain, snow “OUR SYS thigh [snow 
yoS|M. Se] 41. W.jShrs. morn. og |M. 52] .591 M. 37 Rain and 
(iM, 32] < M. S51] .240 59 tis. E. 
40} high Ditto, ditta 294 56 mod | Mild, sunsh. 
(1M. 45 W. M. 27| .261)M. 36 |Frost, fair, 
15J|M. Sif -265)M. 44 L|N. W.'Stormy,rain 31 27 -544)M. 55 W.)Keen frost, 
UIE. 37 \high isnow { E. -162/E. 41) {sunshine 
16 /|M 28] .672)M. 56) W./Frost, snow, 
UE. 540' FE. 405 Ibrisk Quantity of rain, 5.501. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Soon after the date of our last, the weather resumed the mildness of the preceding 
inonths, the slight covering of snow disappeared on our low grounds, and for some time 
there has been very little frost or rain, but a clear and cloudy sky alternately, with a tem- 
perature often as high as 45° of Fahrenheit, more pleasant than we often find it in A- 
pril or even the early part of May. The German Tamarisk unfolded its buds about 
the end of December, and by the beginning of fhis month the shoots were two inches 
long; the Snow-drop appeared about the Sth-January, and was in full blow by the 
16th ; and the blossoms of the Erica herbacea (an early flowering heath) began to open 
about the end ofthe month. ‘The land, except soils naturally very wet, is almost every- 
where ready to receive the spring seeds, an operation in which some pfogress has al- 
ready been made, while the sowing of wheat after turnips has proceeded throughout the 
winter with very little interruption. Neither corn nor meat markets have varied much 
since the middle of last month ; in the former some little advance may be expected when 
sowing becomes general, especially as foreign wheat must be excluded from our ports by 
the quarterly average about to be announced ; but the feeder who purchased stock at the 
high prices of the autumnal markets bas but an indifferent prospect of being repaid. 
The season is particularly favourable for the early lambs, as it has all along been, even 
on our mountains, for their dams and other kinds of grown sheep. 

The first of the Agricultural Petitions has been presented to the House of Commons, 
and received in such a manner as to put an end to all anxiety on the subject in the 
minds of those who are hostile to further restrictions on the Corn Trade.—(See our Par- 
liamentary Intelligence.) —The attention of the House has been called to a wiser mea- 
sure, the correction of the returns of prices, and of the method in which the quarterly 
averages are calculated. Without greater accuracy in these matters, the corn laws must 
be, in some degree, only a dead letter. 

February 15th. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 


[ Feb. 


W ica. j Vauneal. B.& P. Meal 
Roll| Prices*|Av. pr Barley. Osta | Loat. hp-peck 1819. |Peck. Bolls. Peck. 
dss. is a.! s. sd] s. a. | d. d. 
Jan. 20 4037 3455 410}2026 0) 20 27 LO 10 fan. 19/440} 64 | 4 
4037. 01335 4500 26 20 10 26) 420) 1 7 62,1 4 
Feb. 31504 316 4037 33 42 ofa 26 20 J1001 10 Feb 2 1 7 2 1 4 
101 6725516 4037 55 42.6"20 26 6" 20 27 11011) 10 TA 72 11 4 


Glasgow. 


Wheat, 240 ibs. Oats, 201 Ibs. Barney, 020 ibs. Bns.& Pec. Flour. 
1819, - Ve 
Amer. irish. | British, [English.) Scots. |'Sti va.) 140 Ths.1/280 Ib: 
Yantzic.;For-red.) Amer. ‘Irish. | ritish. ‘ghsh.; Seots. Stir. Mea. 
: 40 41 054 39) 34 58 25 27) 25 26 — 446150 52/25 
Feb. 5/40 45 054 59/54 58 214 — (36 92 © 
Haddington. | ‘Dellceith. 
Barley. || Oats, || Pease seans. 
Prices. AV. pr. Bean | 1818. Per Boll. PerPek. 
Jan. 22) 892 50 0 48 0) 35 4 154 40 250 19 25 19 25 826, 1 
29 682] 51 0 480) 55 8 155 41 240/99 25 P19 45 | 24216 255) 1 
Feb. 5| 878 | 526 400 56 5 154 25 6118 25118 25 | Fed. ilggo e361 1 6 
12 851 150 0 386) 55 10 0 20 YU 20 85 M220 @0 16 
London, 
i819. Rye. || Barley. Oats. ease. Flour, 2501b., Quar. | 
| per qr. d &Pol)Potat. Pigeon. | Tick. Boiling.) Grey-|\Fine. | Loaf. 
& |S s S. Se s. 8 
Jan. 18 57 78 42 71 28) 358 40/65 72/60 6351} 52 63453 6s) 60 65155 Go|, 123 
25 57 78/40 50 42 71 128 38 [5x te ex lee J 
‘ jo8 40165 72146 551 52 65155 68160 65155 G01 12 
Feb 1 57 82/40 50) 42 71 28 38 5 72/42 551 52 635155 68160 65155 6 
8 55 80140 50) 42 55 52 65)55 68) 60 65155 12 
‘ 27 28 58158 40'65 42 52 63535 6¥165. 70 160 65 123 
Liverpool. 
Wheat. oO Flour. Jatm. 240 lb. 
1989125404 960 96 47 50160 o 56 50 535) 34 416 41 40 
219012 44041060 9 47.50 | 60 65144 = 54 46) 41 40 
219 12 4 1046 0 9 47 50 | 60 65 | 54 70 [55 57 46) 41 
All England an : 
ee and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
1819, | Wht.| Rye. [rey Oatm. 
y ey.| Oats.) Beans. | Pease. Wht. | Rye. | Barley. | Oats. |Beans. Pease, 


Average Prices of Grain in 


Whent, 685. 5d —Rye, 


Scotland for the Four W 


15th January 1819. 
Sls. Sd.—Barley, 7d.—Oats, 29s. 4d. 


@atmeal, per boll, 23s. 10d. — Bear 


eeks immediate ly preceding 


—Beans, 49s. 11d.—Pease 7d. 
or Big, 6d. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLONIAL Propuce.—Sugars.—The demand for Muscovades has been languid 
during the month, and purchases have been made a shade lower; the demand at 
present seems suspended, buyers anticipating a further reduction on the next public 
sale. Refined goods continue with little variation Cotton.—There has been a 
considerabie demand for cottons since our last, and sales have gone off rather 
briskly. The accounts of a great revival in the Liverpool market have had 
a favourable impression on that of London ; the stock at the latter place is trifling, 
With the exception of Kast India descriptions. ‘The import inte Britain during last 
month was 60,063 bags. Cuffec.—This article bas declined considerably since our 
last report. On Friday last, a public sale of 132 casks B..P. and 306 bags Brazil 
went off at fluctuating prices; good Demerara was taken in at 142s. 8d. ; geod ordi- 
nary sold so low as- l2us. Gd.; fine ordinary Jamaica realized 133s. Gd. Rum.— 
Since our last, Government have contracted for 150,000 gallons of rum at 2s. 1]4d, 
and the consequent advance in the general market may be stated at Id. per gallon 
for Leewards, and 2d. per gallon on low Jamaicas. T'vobacco.—'The demand for this 
article has again revived ; $00 hhds. were purchased on Tuesday last ; Virginia ia. 
ferior at 63d. and 7d. Stips, &d. to 9d. ‘The quantity shipped to the Continent 
has been inconsiderable ; holders are, therefore, sanguine of a renewed request for 
export. Oils.—The prices may be quoted lower, and sales heavy at the reduction, 
Greenland has fallen L.1 to L.2. Southern has also declined considerably ; 95 tons 
fine pale Cape whale oil sold last week at L. 30, and L. 30, 10s. 

EvuropEAN Propuce.—-Tallow.—By public sale to day, 100 casks Petersburgh 
white candle tallow sold at 60s. Gd. and Gls. ; 85 serons S. American do. 65s. to 
G7s. Hemp is quoted about L.1 perton lower. In Fa, little business has been 
done. Brandy.—50 puncheons Cognac, middling quality, sold last weck at 4s. 7d. 
to 4s. 9d. The demand for Geneva continues languid. 

British Trade and Manufactures.—-The number of vessels arrived at the port of 
Liverpool (exclusive of coasters) in 1817 was 3100; in 1818, the number was 3817, 
making an increase of 717, and 233 more than in 1815. The number of vessels 
from the East Indies was 34, comprising 26,852 tons. In the port of Hull, the in- 
crease of last year over the preceding was 601 vessels, 80,960 tons. The increase of 
receipts at the custom-house there, was L. 129,000. By the returns of duties of 
customs and excise at Belfast for the last two years, there appears an increase in fa- 
vour of 1818 of L.62,618, 10s. 3d. : 

We understand, that, owing to the-low price of Bengal cetton-wool, and the rapid 
improvements in machinery, our manufacturers at Manchester and Glasgow are ena- 
bled to supply the East India market with the inferior descriptions of cotton cloths at 
a cheaper rate than the Asiatic natives themselves; and that immense shipments of 
the manufactured article will probably be made to that quarter during the present 
year.——February 11, 


Course of Exchange, London, Feb. 9.—Amsterdam, 11:6. Ditto at sight, 

: 3. Rotterdam, 11 : 7. | Antwerp, 11 : 9 Hamburgh, 33:7. Altona, 
33:8. Paris, 3 days sight, 22: 70. Bourdeaux, 24: 0. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 140. Madrid, 403. Cadiz, 404. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 51}. Genoa, 473. 
Lisbon, 58. Oporto, 58. Rio Janeiro, 65. Dublin, 10} per cent. Cork, 10} per cent. 

Prices of Bullion per oz—Koreign Gold in bars, L.4:3. New dollars, 
5:9. silver in bars, Standard, L.0: 5: 7. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 25s.—Cork or Dublin 
25s.—Belfast 25s. 30s.—Hamburgh 30s.— Madeira 20s. 26s.—Jamaica 

Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from January 20, to February 10, 1819. 


Jan. 20thjJan. 27th.} Feb. 4th. |Feb. 10th, 
Sper cent. reduced, 783 79} 78: 763 
78} 784 78 76} 
per cents ( ) 88} Bu} 88] 
4 per Cent. cons0ls, 97; 974 97% 953 
5 per cent. navy annyities 1063 1073 107} 1035 
India Stock, | 22h) 23% 
Exchequer bills, 21d. 18 20pr.| 15 79pr.) 11 19pr. 15pr. 
Omnium, I?pr. 2} pr. 2ipr-| 4 1 disc. 
Consols for acct. 784 79 78% 76} 
French 5 per cents. O7fr.95¢. | G8fr.20c. | | 
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PRICES CURRENT.—FeEs. 6, 1819. 
LE!ITH. Giascow. ,LIVERPOOL. Lonpon. 
Tra, Bohea,perlb. | — @ — @ @— 2 5 2 54 
Congou, - «|™ om 3 1 3 4 
Scoar, Musc. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . | 76s. — 74 78 | G4 76 | 75 77 
Fine and very fine, «| 9 96, 91 94 | 93 95 | 88 a 
Brazil, Brown, — | 40 47 | 42 44 
— | 48 60 | 52 63 
Refined, Double Loaves, 160 — —|— — | 1 3db) 14 
Powder ditto, . . 4120 126, — — | 108 119 
Single ditto, ..... {116 122 119 124 |120 122110 118 
Small Lumps, - 112 116 ‘114 116 {120 — 
Large ditto, . . 08 111 {110 112 | — 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 62 66 | 66 67 | 65 68 | — od 
Motasses, British, . . .| 38 — | 37 38 | 37 38 | 34 6 
Correrer, Jamaica, * « | — | — —|— 
Ord. good, and fine ord.j130 141 139 140 135 140 
Fine and very fine, —|— — 152 108 
Dutch, Triage very ord.j120 130 — 1100 132 
Ord. good, & fine ord. {130 143 |128 14] [i354 142 | — -- 
St Domingo, — 140 — am Aloe 134} — 
Pimen Tro (in Bond), Ib. .| 94 $4) 9 
SrrmmitsJam. Rum160.P.(3 10 40/38 8 4013 4 456 
Brandy, gi. . |5 6 G6O)— 5 6 
Geneva, - |3 6 SBI— —/3 6 38 
Wiwes, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. | 60 64 | — — 55 0 65 0 
Portugal Red, pipe, | 46 54) — — 0 58. 0 
Spanish White, butt. . | 34 55 — — 0 6 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . | 30 30 | | — -- 
Madeira, . «| 70 — | OD 
Loewoop, Jamaica, ton, .| £10 7151/8 0 8518 8 8 4 
Hlofiduras, . 1010 —1715 8 5&6 81018 0 8 
Campeachy, .. . | Jl 0 09 5)— 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . ll — 1015 1104 116 120 
Caraceas fine, 9s Gd 116) 86 9 G6] — —/|106 110 
Timben, Amer. Pine, foot,|] 2 3 26 —i2 56 2 — 
Ditto Oak, . . . 46 $01 — Sone 
Honduras Mahogany, |1 4 18/010 J} 8] 123 16)1 5 16 
Archangel, . . .| 22 23 — —{196 — 
TALLow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 72 73\\ 75 76 | 76 | 65 
Hemp. Riga Rhine, ton, | 53 — | 50 52 | — — {51 -- 
Petersburgli Clean, 46 47 | 49 50 | 45 46);4410 — 
Frax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra.| 82 84 | — — | 82 86 
Dutch, . os he 140 | — — — | 70 90 
Mats, Archangel, . . | 90 95 | — — | — | 9 a 
BristLes, Peters. Firsts,| 15 0 160) — | — 
AsuEs, Petersburgh Pearl, | 48 | — | 
Montreal ditto, cwt. | 58 60 | 57 58 | 56 — | 60 _ 
ee ar — | 49 50 | 52 53 | 50 _ 
O11, Whale, tun, . . | 36 37 | 36 37 | 40 — | 32 -- 
Cod, . sss « « | 87 (@p.brlL)— | 39 40 | 38 — | 40 _ 
Towacco, Ving. fine,Ib..| 12 12 13/0 730 9 
inferior, . . 9 10 0 WI0 5 Ow 6 63 
CorTons, Bowed Georgia, | — Gil.3 
Sea Island, fine, . . | — 3 7/2 9 3 9/2 0 3 0 
and Berbice, | — —i16 7 110 
emambucco, . . . | — 8 1 9/194 1 10) 
Maranham, wil 819/161 7/1 7 1 8 
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ALPHABETICAL LisT of ENGLisH BANKRUPTS, announced in January 1819, 
extracted from the London Guzette. 


Atkinson, J, Dalston, Cumberland, cotton manu- 
facturer 
Atherton, T. Liv 1, tanner 
Andrews, R. Bristol, baker 
Aubert, N. B. London, insurance-broker 
Aullum, R. Chatham, builder 
Rarker, J. Stratford, Essex, brewer 
Burgis, J. London, ornamental-paper-manufac- 
turer 
Bradley, J. St John’s, Worcester, coal-merchant 
Bavlis, D. Strand, Gloucester, clothier 
Bedells, W. Knighton, Radnor, woolstapler 
Bryant, W. Greenwich, coachmaster 
Blomerley, W. Bolton, Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturer 
Blackburn, J. Witham, Essex, corn-factor 
Bradshaw, R. Manchester, cheek-manufacturer 
Brunner, J. Birmingham, patten-manufacturer 
Brown, J. Leeds, straw-hat-manufacturer 
Bell, J. London, bombasine-manufacturer 
Booth, J. London, grocer 
Broclebank, S. Liverpool, merchant 
Budden, J. Bristol, liquor-merchant 
Chambers, R. Market Rasen, Lincoln, currier 
Cater, S., and J. Horne, London, warehousemen 
Chapman, R. Hammersmith, surgeon 
Churchill, J. London, brewer 
Cassels, R. London, merchant 
Collins, F. New Fishborn, Sussex, mealman 
Cowley, T. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancaster, ware- 
houseman 
Curver. J., and W. Peet, London, merchants 
Cole, E. Shrewsbury, hop-merehant 
Cooper, T. London, merchant 
Davy, J. Foulsham, Norfolk, ironmonger 
Daniels, W. jun. Bishop Stratford, Hertford, 
malt-factor 
David, J, London, merchant 
Durham, J. London, ecarease-butcher 
Davis, N. London, merchant 
Everett, W. Cambridge, corn-merchant 
Flinders, J. Nottingham, hosier 
Friday, R. jun. Middlesex, barge-master and 
corn-dealer 
Flint, W. London, printer 
Fitzgerald, T. London, ship-owner 
Force, J. Waleot, Somerset, dealer 
Ferrall, J. Birmingham, printer 
Gibson, R. Bawtry, York, yietualler 
Gardner, D. London, hatter 
Gardner, N. and H. Gloucester, bakers 
Greensdale, R. Plymouth, builder 
Gleeson, J. London, potatoe-merchant 
Hogg, J. E. London, warehouseman 
Hayward, +1. London, paper-hanger 
Hardie, A. London, merchant 
Hudson, W. London, warehouseman 
Hughes, S. Liverpool, liquor-merchant 
Hulme, W. Leek, Stafford, grocer 
larman, G. Norwich, manufacturer 
fudson, H. and G, Liverpool, merchants 
tenn, J. Birmingham, screw-maker 
wy, J. London, victualler 
enkins, Whitchurch, Glamorgan, timber- 
merchant 
Jhnson, R. Plymouth, grocer 
L. London, hatter 


Jacob, J. London, tobacconist 

Jénnyns, J. C. London, dealer 

Jones, E. Clerkenwell, Middlesex, coal-merchant 

Jones, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Kendrich, J. Chaddesley, Corbet, Worcester, 
miller 

Keats, T. M. London, hat-manufacturer 

Kernot, J. London, drugyist 

Longman, F. G. Norwich, maltster 

Lumiey, W. London, merehant 

Lush, k. Sherborne, Dorset, linen-draper 

Lucy, H. Tupsiey, Merefora, builder 

Lutey, T. Londen, master-mariner 

Lloyd, ‘t., and J. Winter, London, wine-mer- 
chants 

Morgan, W. Bristol, victualler 

Merchant, J. Shepton Mallet, Somerset, inn veeper 

Macleod, Te # London, wine-merchant 

Noble, M. Lancaster, chemist and druggist 

Oulet, J. London, jeweller 

Oxenham, J. T. London, manglemaker 

Perry, J. sen. Stockport, Chester, muslin-manu- 
facturer 

Peyton, W. London, wine and brandy merchant 

Perkins, J. Tiverton, Devon, timbei-merchant 

Phillips, T. London, merchant 

Paterson, M. Halifax, Vork, dyer 

Power, J., and K. Warwick, London, insurance- 
brokers 

Pidding, J. J, London, stock-broker 

Parsons, S. London, coach-plater 

Perkins, C. Westminsier, victualler 

Price, D. Walford, Herts, linen-draper 

Phillips, R. Exeter, druggist 

Rogers, J. London, merchant 

Richmond, T. Loudon, plumber 

Robinson, J. Holywell, Flint, buteher 

Ritchie, T. Piccadilly, Middlesex, merchant 

Richards, D. London, chemist 

Russell, J. Lambeth, timber-merchant. 

Richards, H. Beaconsheld, Buckingham, carpenter 

Russell, A. Tewkesbury, linen-draper 

Reddall, T. and W. Liverpool, merchants 

Sumner, T. Preston, Lancaster, corn-merchant 

Smith, W. ‘London, corn-dealer 

Stiff, W. Rotherhithe, Southampton, shopkeeper 

Swan, R. Gainsborough, Lincoln, merehant 

Still, J. South Island Place, Brixton, merchant 

Salter, C. jun. Portsea, baker 

Tierly, F. Bristol, baker 

Thomas, W. London, tailor 

Thompson, W. H. Liverpool, merchant 

Taylor, W. jun, Liverpool, merchant 

Thompson, KE. Rotherhithe, ship-builder 

Unwin, R. Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derby, timber- 
merchant 

Venus, J. Middlesex, vintner 

Vertue, S. London, corn-merchant 

Wheeler, D. Croydon, maltster 

Wilson, J. W, jun. London, picture-dealer 

Watson, J. Gravesend, coachmaker 

Williams, H. London, wine-merchant 

Wadley, J. London, cheesemonger 

Walker. R. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, grocer 

White, W. Chalford, Gloudester, linen-draper 

Wardle, G. and F,.London, merchants 

Young, T. London, grocer 


AruaseticaL List of and DivipENDs, announced in 
January 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQU ESTRATIONS. 


Bote, J. Edinburgh, bookseller and publisher 

Hetiry, J. and Co. Glasgow, muslin-manufac- 
tvers 

Lououn, G. and Co. Glasgow, merchants 

M‘Guns, Watson, and Co. Greenock, and James 
Blin and Co, St Thomas's, merchants 

M‘Gigor, A. carrier and trader between Perth 
an Aberfeldy 

M‘Thuham, J. Glasgow, vietualler and spirit- 
eaer 

Saunders and Mellis, Aberdeen, merchants 


DIVIDENDS. 


_ Anderson, R: Wick, merchant ; by J. Kirk, mer- 


chant there, 8th Februz 
Brown, W. jun. Edinbur 
Millar, agent there ; 4th F 


1. merchant; by A, 
ebruary 


Brown, W. Edinburgh, hardware-merchant ; by 
the trustee, 25th February 

Cublich, W. Greenock, crepes by D. M‘Limont, 
merchant in Glasgow, 6th Mareh 

Fleming, W. Glasgow, merchant; by J. Macine 
tosh, accountant there, 24ih February ‘ 

Gray, D. Kincardine, ship-bailder; by J. Turcan, 
ship-owner there, Februar 

Johnston, P. Port-Glasgow, by Wil- 
liam Millar, the trustee, 6th February : 

Johnston, W. Bankshill, merchant; by the trus- 
tee, lst March 

M‘ Nicol, PD. merchant; by C. Russell, 
accountant in Edinburgh, 22d February 

Paterson, A. and J. Edinburgh, grocers; by H, 
Potts, merchant there, 10th February 

Scott, A., and Son, Glasgow,-wood-merchants ; 
by D. Bannatyne, the trustee, 9th February 

Turnbull, D. Carfraemill; by T. Scott, writer in 
Lauder, lst Mareh. 
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Feb. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

July 12. 1818. At Burrisol, in India, 
the lady of Dr Gilbert Ogilvie Gardner, 
Ilion. East India Company’s service, @ 
daughter. 

Dec. 2. At Teneriffe, the lady of Gilbert 
Stewart Bruce, Esq. his Majesty’s Con- 
sul-General for the Canary Islands, a son. 

Jan. 3. 1819. At Wykham Park, Ox- 
fordshire, the lady of Daniel Steuart, Esq. 
a daughter. 

5. At Inveresk, the lady of R. D. Horn 
Elphinstone, of Horne and Logie Elphin- 
stone, a son. 

7. At Ardersier, the lady of Major Mac- 
pherson, ef the 78th regiment, a son. 

& At Maxpoffle, Mrs Scott, younger of 
Raeburn, a daughter. 

10. At Nottingham, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Chichester Cruickshank, ef his Mar 
jesty’s 33d regiment, a son. 

12. At Pinkie House, the lady of Sir 
John Hope of Craighall, Baronet, a son. 

14. At Kilbagie, Mrs Stein, a son. 

— At Culcabock House, Mrs Captain 
Park, a son. 

— At London, Lady Pringle, a daugh- 
ter. 

16. The lady of James Hunter, Esq. of 
Thurston, a daughter. 

21. The Right Hon. Lady Janet Bu- 
elanan, a daughter. 

24 In Edinburgh, the lady of John 
1.. Campbell, Esq. of Achalader, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Walton Park, Mrs Major Camp- 
bell,ason. 

25. At Gorthlick, Mrs Major Jones, a 
son. 

— At Culduthel House, Mrs Fraser of 
Culduthel, a daughter. 

20. At Balthayock, the lady of Adam 
Fergusson, Esq. a son. 

30. In Heriot Row, Edinburgh, the la- 
dy of Sir James Douglas, K.C.B. a daugh. 
ter. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 30. 1818 At Penang, John An- 

derson, Esq. High Sheriff of Prince of 
Wales’ Island, and second son of Robert 
Anderson, Esq. of Stroquhan, to Miss Ma- 
ry Alison Carnegy, second daughter of 
James Carnegy, Esq. merchant in Pe- 
nang. 
. dug. 29. At Bombay, Licutenant-Co- 
loncl D. Leighton, Adjutant-General on 
the Bombay Establishment, to Isabella 
Constantia ; and, on the same day, Major 
P. Tucker, Deputy Quarter- Master. 
General, to her sister, Clarissa, two daugh- 
ters of Henry Thomas Williams, Esq. of 
Keppel Strect, London. 
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Jan. 5. 1819. At Edinburgh, Mr Jo. 
seph Chapman, of the Ordnance, to Mary 
Stanley, daughter of the late John Stirling, 
Esq. merchant, Port Glasgow. 

7. At Leith, Captain James M‘ Luckie, 
to Elizabeth, third daughter of the late 
Captain Andrew Scott of Airth. 

1. At the Parish Church, Leeds, Tho- 
mas Kinnear, Esq. eldest son of George 
Kinnear, Esq. banker, Edinburgh, to Su- 
sanna, third daughter of Benjamin Gott, 
Esq. of Armley House. 

— At St George’s Church, Lendon, 
the Most Noble George Marquis of Bland- 
ford, to the Right Hon. Lady Jane Stew- 
art, eldest daughter of the farl of Gallo- 
way. 

12. At St Andrew's, Sir David Mon- 
creifie of Moncreiffe, Bart. to Miss Helen 
Mackay, daughter of the deceased Alneas 
Mackay, Esq. of Scotston. 

— At Seaside, George Seton, Esq. Cres- 
cent, Perth, to Margaret, second daughter 
of James Hunter, Esq. of Seaside. | 

— In St Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 
Licutenant-Colonel George M‘Konochie, 
in the service of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, on the Bombay establishment, to 
Miss Isabella Alison, youngest daughter of 
the late James Alison, Esq. of the royal 
navy. 

14. At London, Licut.-Colonel Charles 
Tryon, of thé 88th regiment, to Miss 
Sheridan, dapghier of the late J. Sheridan, 
Esq. 

iG. Richard Paterson, Esq. of Woburn 
Place, Russel Square, London, to Caro- 
line Frances, youngest daughter of the late 
Robert Cattley, Esq. of Wandsworth Com- 
mon and Lime Street. 

18. At Edinburgh, Dr Charles Stuar/ 
of Dunearn, to Miss Margaret Parlan¢ 
youngest daughter ef the late Alexandé 
Parlane, Esq. surgeon in Glasgow. 

26. At St Pancras, London, Sir Joh 
Maclean, Knt. Commander of the M¢t 
Jionourable and Military Order of te 
Bath, to Sarah, only child of Benjayn 
Price, Esq. of Highgate. 

Feb. 1, At Linlithgow, Alex. Learmofh, 
Esq. of Crossflatts, to Anne, ‘younpst 
daughter of ‘Thomas Spens, Esq. coilqor 
of excise there. 

Lately. At Gurruckpore, in the Eas|Ln- 
dies, Montague Ainslie, eldest daughtr of 
Dr Ainslie, Register and Joint Magisrate 
of Azeemghur, te Sophia, eldest daujhtet 
of the late George Poyntz Ricketts, aud 
cousin to the Earl of Liverpool. 


DEATHS. 
Dee. 3, 1817. At Berhampore, East Iv+ 
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dies, Lieutenant William Armstrong, of 
the 2d native infantry. 

24. At Nagpore, from excessive fatigue, 
Major C. Addison, of the Hon. East India 
Company's 2d regiment, N. I. Madras 
Presidency. 

July 18. 1818. At Samarang, in the is- 
land of Java, near Batavia, Mr William 
Robertson, second mate of the ship Com- 
merce of Liverpool, and eldest son of the 
late Mr James Robertson, spirit-dealer, 
Chessel’s Court, Canongate. He had gone, 
into the sea to bathe on the evening of the 
38th July, when unfortunately a shark got 
hold of him, and tore all the flesh off his 
left thigh, in consequence of which he died 
in a few minutes thereafter. 

Aug. 12. At the rort of Callinger, in the 
Presidency of Bengal, John Wauchope, 
Esq. second son of Andrew Wauchope, 
Esq. of Niddrie, Civil and Political agent 
to his Excellency the Governor-General of 
India. 

Dec. 15. At Edinburgh, Alithea Rod- 
dom Eliza, wife to Capt. Bunworth, 88th 
regiment, and sister to the late Commodore 
Sir James Lucas Yeo, R. N. 

18, At the Hotel of the Invalids, at Ley- 
den, Jean George Sauer, aged 106. He 
inlisted on the 7th March 1734, and served 
continually in Holland till 1795. He was 
in the campaigns of 1743; on the Meuse 
and on the Rhine in 1745; at the battle 
of Fontenoy in 1746 ; at Lawfield in 1747; 
at the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, where he 
received many wounds; in 1794, he was 
with the troops which defended Klundest, 
which terminated his military career. This 
oo veteran enjoyed good health, 
and the entire use of his faculties, till the 
latest moment of his life. 

— At Edinburgh, Lady Hay, widow of 
Sir Alexander Hay. 

— At Auchtermuchty, the Reverend 
John Fraser, late minister of the Associate 
Burgher Congregation in that place, in the 
74th year of his age, and 51st of his mi- 


nistry. 

19. At Woodhouse, parish of Manor, 
Mrs Ballantine of Sunnyacres, in her 99th 
year. She has left alive 6 children, 27 
grand-children, 44 great-grand-children, 
and has buried 1 child, 20 grand-children, 
and 4 great-grand-children. ‘The number 

her remaining descendants is 77, and, 
ncluding those deceased, they amount to 
not less than 102. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Bulfour, 
spouse of the Rev. Dr Brunton. 

— Mrs Jane Davie, wife of Andrew 
Morries, Esq. and fourth daughter of the 
late John Davie, Esq. of Gavieside. 

— At Pisa, in Italy, where he had gone 
for the benefit of his health, Capt. J. W. 
Forrest, 59th regiment of foot, sou of John 
Forrest, Esq. of Apnap, aged 31. 
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21. At Glencrosh, John Gibson, Esq. 
of Glencrosh. 

— At Killiknow, Sorn, Miss Mary Lo- 
gan, in the 91st year of her age. 

— Mary Harrison, aged 108 years.— 
She had lived, as nurse, in Mr Maden’s fa- 
mily, at Bacup, in Lancashire, upwards of 
95 years. 

22. At London, Sir Philip Francis, after 
an illness of upwards of five months. 

— At Bathgate, Mrs Isabella Wardlaw, 
relict of the late Thomas Mair, Esq. of 
Pottieshaw. 

23. At Stockbridge, James Syme, Esq. 

— At his house in Sherborne, in the 
46th year of his age, Mr JamesCrutwell, 
for many years the proprietor of the Sher- 
borne Journal. 

— In very obseure lodgings in Chelsea, 
Captain Wolf, a descendant of the late 
Lord Kilwarden, who fell a victim in the 
Irish rebellion. ‘The Captain had contract- 
ed habits of great eccentricity, attributable 
principally to the severe loss he experienced 
in the death of his lady, to whom he had 
been married but six months. A subse- 
quent disappointment in his profession 
tended mach to increase a disrelish of all 
intercourse with the world, hence he could 
not endure the presence of any human be- 
ing. He has left extensive property, which, 
it is understood, goes to a nephew, who has 
for some years belonged to a company of 
strolling players. 

24. In !.ondon, Mr Graham, some years 
ago one of the magistrates of the Bow 
Street Police Office, after an illness of up- 
wards of tive years. 

— At Polmont Park, Mrs Spiers, relict 
of the deceased Alex. Spiers, of 
derslie. 

25. At Abden, Mrs Sibbald of Abden. 

26. At Broughton Place, Mrs Margaret 
Hughan, spouse of James Spence, Esq. and 
daughter of the late Thomas Hughan of 
Airds, sq. merchant in London. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Charles Scott, late 
tanner, aged 77. 


— At Edinburgh, Bain Whyt, Esq. | 


writer to the signet. . 

— At Glasgow, James Alex. Spottis- 
wood, eldest son of the late James Spottis- 
wood, Esq. of the Bengal civil service. 

27. At Mound Place, Edinburgh, in the 
60th year of her age, Mrs Margaret Dun- 
can, relict of Mr William Tait, merchant 
in Glasgow, and sister to the late Admiral 
Lord Viscount Duncan. 

— In London, Daniel Lovell, Esq. pro- 


prietor and editor of the Statesman news-' 


per. 

28. At Glasgow; Miss Elizabeth Bu- 
chanan, daughter of the deceased George 
Buchanan, late one of the magis- 
trates of that city, 

29. At his country seat, near Paris, ia 
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the 32d year of his age, Adrian Hope, Esq. 
second son of the late John Hope, Esq. of 
Hartley Street, formerly of Amsterdam, 

30. At Edinburgh, Robert Simpson, late 
builders in the 71st year of his age. 

Jan. 1. 1819. At Edinburgh, John 
Brown, Esq. of Prathouse, W. %. 

— At an advanced age, William Mar- 
tin, Esq. of Highlaw. : 

2. At Liverpool, in the 42d year of his 
age, William Boyle, Esq. of the house of 
Bovle and Strickland, Trinidad. He was 
a native of the parish of Penpont, in the 
county of Dumfries. 

— At his house, 42, George’s Square, 
Edinburgh, James Home of Linhouse, 
Esq. W. 5. 

— At Bath, Dame Sarah Gordon, re- 
lict of the late Sir Wm. Gordon of Embo, 
Bart. 

3. At Seafield, Ireland, Mrs EEzabeth 
Lett, in the 104th year of her age. Out of 
fifty-six children and grand-children, the 
deceased was present at the birth of forty. 
In her 59th year she was delivered of her 
youngest child, Charles Lett, Esq. 

4. At Rome, Maria Theresa of Parma, 
Queen of Charles 1V. of Spain, and mo- 
ther of Ferdinand VII. King of Spain. 
This princess was born at Parma, on the 
Yth December 1751, and was married on 
the 4th September 1765. 

— At Strokestown House, county of 
Roscommon, in the 8lst year of his age, 
the Right Hon. Maurice Lord Baron Hart- 
land. His Lordship was married, in 1765, 
to the Hon. Catherine Moore, daughter of 
Stephen Lord Mount-Cashel, and is sur- 
vived by her ladyship, by whom he has 
left issue, the Hon. Major-General Tho- 
mas Mahon, now Lord Hartland, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the 9th dragoons; the 
Hon. Major-General Stephen Mahon, Laeu- 
tenant-Colonel of the 7th dragoon guards ; 
and the Hon. and Rev. Maurice Mahon, 
one of the Prebendaries_of St Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral. 

— At Kelso, on the 19th of October last, 
Robert, aged 21; on the 22d ultimo, James, 
aged 26, sons of Mr Robert Scott, Fans, 
and this day Janct Cochrane, his wife, 
aged 59. 

—At London, Mrs Hamilton Ann Ha- 
thers: Stewart, widow of the late Dr Wil- 
liam Cunninghame, physician at Bristol. 

5. At Kilmarnock, George Rutherford, 
sq. cashier, and one of the partners of the 
Kilmarnock Bank. . 

— At Edmburgh, in the 28th year of 
her age, Mrs Catherine Rachel Dove, wife 
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of. James Dove, Esq. and daughter of Ar- 
chibald Douglas, Esg. of Adderstone, in 
the county of Roxburgh. . 

5. At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Patoun, 
daughter of the late Francis Patoun, Esq. 

— At Palmerston, near Dumfries, Mr 
Megget, aged 80. He breakfasted with his 
family in his usual good health, and in two 
hours was a corpse ! : 

6. At his house, near Hamilton, John 
Boyes, Esq. of Wellhall. 

— At her house, Castle Street, the Hon- 
ourable Henrietta Napier, daughter of tlic 
late William Lord Napier. 

8. Suddenly, the Rev. Herbert Mends, 
minister of the Presbyterian Congregation 
in Batter-street, Exeter, in which situation 
he officiated for the long period of 34 years. 

9. At Stutgard, her Majesty the reign- 
ing Queen of Wirtemberg. 

10. At Paris, Count Beauharnois, the 
l.x-Senator, father of the Grand Duchess 
of Baden. He was son ef Madame Beau- 
harnois, known in the literary world for 
several productions of merit, and cousin of 
Count Alexander Beauharnois, Member of 
the Constituent Assembly, and first hus- 
band of the late, Empress Josephine. 

— At her father’s house, Abercromby 
Place, Edinburgh, Anne Maria Mair, 
daughter of Colonel Mair, Deputy Gover- 
nor ot Fert George. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mr James M‘Cul- 
loch, of the Royal Hoteh 

13. At his apartments in Somerstown, 
near London, after a lingering illness, Dr 
John Wolcot, so well known to the litesary 
world under the name of Peter Pindar,” 
in the 81st year of his age. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Elizabeth Ar- 
buthnot, wife of William Forbes, Esq. of 
Echt. 

— At Duddingston Manse, Mary He« 
len, youngest daughter of the Rev. John 
Thomson. 

— At Perth, Robert Marshall, Esq- 

ld. At Nelson, Mr Allan Craig, student 
of divinity, fourth son of George Craig of 
Kirkton, Esq. 

— At Hinton St George, in Somerset- 
shire, Earl Paulet. The Noble Lord, on 
the preceding evening, had directed the hor- 
ses to be put to the post chariot early the 
next day. At five o'clock in the morning, 
the Countess was alarmed by the sudden 
indisposition of the Earl; he was seized 
with an apoplectic fit, and never spoke 
afterwards. His Lordship lingered until 
eleven at night, when he expired, in the 
63d year of his age. 
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